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act Reflections. 


MISCELLANY E 


CHAPF.;L 
Of the Nature, Riſe, and Eſtabliſb- 


ment of MISCELLANYS.— 
The Subject of theſe which follow. 
— Intention of the Writer. 


* 


EAC E be with the Soul of that 
charitable and courteous Author, 
who for the common Benefit of 
his Fellow-Authors, introduc'd the 

ingenious way of M1sCELLANEOUS 
Vol, f A Writing ! 


2 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. Vriting /—It muſt be own'd that ſince 
WVV this happy Method was eſtabliſh'd, the 
Harveſt of Wit has been more plentiful, 
and the Labourers more in number than 
heretofore, Tis well known to the able 
Practitioners in the writing Art; © That 
« as eaſy as it is #0 conceive Wit, tis the 
« hardeſt thing imaginable 70 be deliver d 
« of It, upon certain Terms.” Nothing 
cou'd be more ſevere or rigid than the 
Conditions formerly preſcrib'd to Writers; 
when CR1T1CI1SM took place, and Regu- 
larity and Order were thought eſſential in 
a Treatiſe. The Notion of a genuine Work, 
a legitimate and juſt Piece, has certainly 
been the Occaſion of great Timidity and 
Backwardneſs among the Adventurers in 
Wit: And the Impoſition of ſuch ſtrict 
Laws and Rules of Compoſition, has et 
heavy on the free Spirits and forward 
Genius's of Mankind. "Twas a Vote, it 
ſeems, which our Forefathers bore ; but 
which, for our parts, we have generouſly 
thrown off. In effect, the invidious Di- 
ſtinctions of Baſtardy and Legitimacy being 
at length remov'd ; the natural and lawful 
Iſſue of the Brain» comes with like advan- 
tage into the World: And Wit (mere WIr) 
is well receiv'd ; without examination of 
the Kind, or cenſure of the Form. 


Trrs the MiscCELLANEOUs Manner 


of Writing, it muſt be own'd, has = 
P! 


REFLECTIONS, 3 


pily effected. It bas render d almoſt every Ch. 1. 
Soll productive. It has diſclos'd thoſe va 
rious Seeds of Wit, which lay ſuppreſs'd in 

many a Boſom ; and has rear'd numberleſs 
Conceits and curious Fancys, which the na- 

tural Rudeneſs and Aſperity of their native 

Soil wou'd have with-held, or at leaſt not 

have permitted to riſe above the ground. 

From every, Field, from every Hedge or 
Hillck, we now gather as delicious Fruits 

and fragrant Flowers, as of old from the 

richeſt and beſt-cultivated Gardens. Miſe- 

rable were thoſe antient Planters, who un- 
derſtanding not how to conform themſelves 

to the rude Taſte of unpoliſh'd Mankind, 

made it fo difficult a Taſk to ſerve the 

World with intellectual Entertainments, and 

furniſh out the Repaſts of Literature and 
Science. 


THERE was certainly a time when the 
Name of AurHoOR ſtood for ſomething 
conſiderable in the World. To ſucceed 
happily in ſuch a Labour as that of wri- 
ung @ Treatiſe or a Poem, was taken as 
1 ture mark of Underſtanding and Good 
denſe, The Task was painful : Bur, it 
leems, 'twas honourable. How the Caſe 
happen'd, in proceſs of time, to be ſo much 
revers d, is hard to ſay. The primitive Au- 
thors perhaps being few in number, and 
highly reſpected for their Art, fell under 
the weight of Envy. Being ſenſible of 

| their 
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Miſc. I. their Misfortune in this reſpect, and being | 
Wexcited, as tis probable, by the Example | 
of ſome popular Genius ; they quitted their | 
regular Schemes and accurate Forms of 
Workmanſhip, in favour of thoſe Wits who 
could not poſſibly be receiv'd as AUTH os 
upon ſuch difficult Terms. "Twas neceſ- 
fary, it ſeems, that the Bottom of Wit 
ſhou'd be enlarg'd. "Twas adviſable that 
| | more Hands ſhou'd be taken into the Work, 
And nothing cou'd better ſerve this popular 
| purpoſe, than the way of MiscELLawy, 
or common Ess AY ; in which the moſt con- 
fus'd Head, if fraught with a little Inven- 
tion, and provided with Common-place-Book 
Learning, might exert itſelf to as much ad- 
vantage, as the moſt orderly and well-ſertled 


Judgment. 


an_ a Te ond een edt >. ae io. a 


To explain the better how this Revo- 
lution in Letters has been effected, it may 
not perhaps be indecent, ſhou'd we offer 
to compare our Writing-Artiſts, to the 
Manufafurers in Stuff or Silk. For a- 
mong Theſe 'tis eſteem'd a principal piece 
of Skill, to frame a Pattern, or Plan or 
Workmanſhip, in which the ſeveral Co- 
lours are agreeably diſpos d; with ſuch 
proportionable Adjuſtment of the various 
| Figures and Devices, as may, in the 
whole, create a kind of Harmony to the 
Eye. According to this Method, each 


Piece mult be, in reality, an Original, For 
| to 
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to copy what has gone before, can be of Ch. 1. 
no uſe. The Fraud wou'd cafily be per 


cei vd. On the other fide, to work origi- 
nalh, and in a manner create each time a- 
new, muſt be a matter of preſſing weight, 
and fitted to the Strength and Capacity of 
none beſides the choiceſt Workmen. 


A MANNER therefore is invented to 
confound this Simplicity and Conformity 
of Deſign. Patch-work is ſubſtituted. Cut- 
tings and Shreds of Learning, with various 
Fragments, and Points of Wit, are drawn 
together, and tack' d in any fantaſtick 
form. If they chance to caſt a Lufter, 
and ſpread a fort of ſprightly Glare ; the 
MISCELLANY is approv'd, and the com- 
plex Form and Texture of the Work ad- 
mir d. The EE, which before was to 
be won by Regularity, and had kept true 
to Meaſure and ſtrict Proportion, is by 
this means PROP drawn aſide, to com- 
mit a kind of Debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf 
in gaudy Colours, and disfigur'd Shapes of 
things, Cuſtom, in the mean while, has 
not = tolerated this Licentiouſneſs, but 
render'd it even commendable, and brought 
It into the higheſt repute. The Wild and 
Wiimfical, under the name of the Odd 
and Pretty, ſucceed in the room of the 
Graceful and the Beautiful, juſtneſs and 
Accuracy of Thought are ſet aſide, as 
too conſtraining, and of too painful an 

Vol. 3. B aſpect, 


6 MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. I. aſpect, to be endur'd in the agreeable and 
WV more eaſy Commerce of Gallantry, and 
modern Wit. 


Now ſince it has been thought conxe— 
nient, in theſe latter Ages, to diſtinguiſl 
the Provinces of WIr and W1sDow, and 
ſet apart the agreeable from the ujeful ; ti 
evident there cou'd be nothing devisd 
more ſutable to the diſtinct and ſeparate 
Intereſt of the former of theſe Provinces, 
than this complex manner of Performance 
which we call MiscELLANY. For what- 
ever is capricious and odd, is ſure to create 
Diverſion, to thoſe who look no further, 
And where there is nothing like Natur, 
there is no room for the troubleſom part 
of Thought or Contemplation. Tis the 
Perfection of certain Groteſque-Painters, 
to keep as far from Nature as poſſible, To 
find a Likeneſs in their Works, is to find 
the greateſt Fault imaginable. A natural 
Connexion is a Slur. A Coberence, a D. 

Jin, a Meaning, is againſt their purpole, 
and deſtroys the very Spirit and Genius af 
their Workmanſhip. 


I REMEMBER formerly when I was! 
Spectator in the French Theater, I found 
it the Cuſtom, at the end of every graic 
and ſolemn Tragedy, to introduce a comick 
Farce, or MisCELLANY, Which the 
call'd the little Piece, We have ink 
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a Method till more extraordinary upon Ch. 1. 
our own Stage. For we think it agree- WWW 
able and juſt, to mix the Little Piece or 

Farce with the main Plot or Fable, thro” 

every Act. This perhaps may be the ra- 

ther choſen, becauſe our Tragedy is ſo 

much deeper and bloodier than that of the 

French, and therefore needs more imme- 

diate Refreſhment from the elegant way 

of Drollery, and Burleſque-wit ; which be- 

ing thus cloſely interwoven with its oppo- 

ſite, makes that moſt accompliſh'd kind of 
theatrical MISELLANxX, call'd by our 

Poets a Tragi-comedy. 


I cou'd go further perhaps, and de- 
monſtrate from the Writings of many of 
our grave Divines, the Speeches of our 
Senators, and other principal Models of 
our national Erudition, That the M 1s- 
* CELLANEoUS Manner is at preſent in 
the higheſt eſteem.” But ſince my chief 
Intention in the following Sheets is to 
deſcant curſorily upon ſome late Pieces of 
a Britiſb Author; I will preſume, That 
what I have faid already on this Head is 
ſufficient ; and That it will not be judg'd 
improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 
to take advantage of this miſcellaneous Taſte 
which now evidently prevails. According 
to this Method, whilſt I ſerve as Critick 
or Interpreter to this new Writer, I may 
the better correct his Flegm, and give him 
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Miſc. I. more of the faſhionable Air and Manner 
of the World; eſpecially in what relates 


MISCELLANEOUS 


to the Subject and Manner of his two 14% 
Pieces, which are contain'd in his ſecond 
Volume. For theſe being of the more re- 
gular and formal kind, may eafily be op- 
preſſive to the airy Reader; and may there- 
fore with the ſame aſſurance as Tragedy 
claim the neceſſary Relief of the /:ttle 
Piece or Farce above-mention'd. 


No ought the Title of a Miscri— 
LANEoOUs Writer to be deny'd me, on 
the account that I have grounded my M;/- 
cellanys upon a certain Set of Treatiſes al- 
ready publiſh'd. Grounds and Foundations 


are of no moment in a kind of Work, 


which, according to modern Eſtablithment, 
has properly neither Top nor Bottom, Be- 
ginning nor End. Beſides, that I ſhall no- 
way confine myſelf to the preciſe Contents 
of theſe Treatiſes; but, like my Fellow- 
Miſcellanarians, ſhall take occaſion to vary 
often from my propos'd Subject, and make 
what Deviations or Excurſions J ſhall think 
fir, as I proceed in my random ESSAYS. 


REFLECTIONS 


CHAP. IL 


Of Controverſial Writings: Anſwers: 
Replies. Polemick Divinity; or 
the Writing Church-Militant. 
Philoſophers, and Bear-Garden,— 
Authors pair d and match d. 
The Mateb- matters. Foot-Ball. 
—— A Dialogue between our Au- 
thor and his Bookſeller. 


MONG the many Improvements 
daily made in the Art of Writing, 
there is none perhaps which can be ſaid to 
have attain'd a greater Height than that of 
Controverſy, or the Method of Anſwer and 
Refutation, Tis true indeed, that antient- 
ly the Wits of Men were for the moſt part 
taken up in other Employment. If Au- 
thors writ z//, they were deſpis d: If well, 
they were by ſome Party or other eſpous d. 
For Partys there wou'd neceſſarily be, and 
dell of every kind, in Learning and Phi- 
lolophy. Every one ſided with whom he 
lik'd; and having the liberty of hearing 
each ſide ſpeak for it-ſelf, ſtood in no need 
of expreſs Warning-Pieces againſt pretended 
Sophiſtry, or dangerous Reaſoning. Par- 
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Miſc. 1. ticular Anſwers to ſingle Treatiſes, were 

WY thought to be of little uſe. And it was 
eſteem'd no Compliment to a Reader, to 
help him ſo carefully in the Judgment of 
every Piece which came abroad, What- 
ever Secs there were in thoſe days, the 
Zeal of Party-cauſes ran not ſo high as 
to give the Reader a Taſte of thoſe per- 
ſonal Reproaches, which might paſs in a 
Debate between the different Partymen. 


Tubus Matters ſtood of old; when as 
yet the Method of writing Controverſy 
was not rais'd into an Art, nor the Feuds 
of contending Authors become the chief 
Amuſement of the learned World. But 
we have at preſent ſo high a Reliſh of 
this kind, that the Writings of the Learned 
are never truly guſtful till they are come 
to what we may properly enough call 
their due Rifeneſs, and have begot a Fray, 
When the Anſicer and Reply is once form'd, 
our Curioſity is excited: We begin then, 
for the firſt time, to whet our Attention, 
and apply our Ear. 


For example: Let a zealous Divine 
and flaming Champion of our Faith, 
when inclin'd to ſhew himſelf in Prin, 
make choice of ſome tremendous Myſtery 
of Religion, oppos'd heretofore by ſome 
damnable Herefiarch ; whom having vehe- 


mently refuted, he turns himſelf _— 
the 


REFLECTIONS. 


the orthodox Opinion, and ſupports theCh. 2. 
true Belief, with the higheſt Eloquence WV 


and profoundeſt Erudition ; he ſhall, not- 
withſtanding this, remain perhaps in deep 
Obſcurity, to the great affliftion of his 
Bookſeller, and the regret of all who 
bear a juſt Veneration 2 Church-hiſtory, 
and the antient Purity of the Chriftian 
Faith. But let it fo happen that in this 
Proſecution of his deceas'd Adverſary, 
our Doctor raiſes up ſome living Anta- 
ganiſt; who, on the ſame foot of Ortho- 
doxy with himſelf, pretends to arraign 
his Expoſitions, and refute the Refuter 
upon every Article he has advanc'd ; from 
this moment. the Writing gathers Life, 
the Publick liſtens, the Bookſeller rakes 
heart; and when Iſſue is well join'd, the 
Repartees grown ſmart, and the Conten- 
tion vigorous between the learned Partys, 
a Ring is made, and Readers gather in a- 
bundance. Every one fakes party, and 
encourages his 72 Side. © This ſhall be 
* my Champion! This Man for my 
Money! —Well hit, on our ſide ! 
„Again, a good Stroke! There he 
* was even with him !———Have at him 
Excellent Sport! 


the next Bout!“ 


and when the Combatants are for a- while 
drawn off, and each retir'd with his own 
Companions; What Praiſes, and Congratu- 
lations ! What Applauſes of the ſuppos d 
Vier ! And how honourably is he ſaluted 

B 4 by 


12 
Miſc. 1. by his Favourers, and complimented even 


o the diſturbance of his Modeſty ! 


MiscELLANEOUS 


« Nay, but Gentlemen ! Good Gen- 
« tlemen ! Do you really think thus 
« Are you ſincere with me ?* Have! 
treated my Adverſary as he deſerves ? 

Never was Man ſo maul'd. Why you 
“ have kill'd him downright. 0, 
« Sirs! you flatter me. He can ne- 
© ver riſe more. Think ye fo in- 
« deed ? Or if he ſhou'd; 'twou'd 
« be a Pleaſure to ſee how you wou'd han- 
« dle him.“ 


Tus; are the Triumphs. This is whit 
ſets ſharp : This gives the Author his Edge, 
and excites the Reader's Attention ; when 
the Trumpets are thus ſounded to the 
Croud, and a kind of Amphitheatrical En- 
tertainment exhibited to the Multitude, by 
theſe Gladiatorian Pen-men. 


THe Author of the preceding Trea- 
tiſes being by profeſſion a nice Inſpþc&ir 
into the Ridicule of Things, muſt in all 
probability have rais'd to himſelf ſome 
ſuch Views as theſe, which hinder'd him 
from engaging in the way of Controver)y. 
For when, by accident, the Firſt of 
theſe Treatiſes (a private Letter, and in 
the Writer's Eſteem, little worthy of the 


* 7iz. The Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM. 
| Pub- 
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Publick's notice) came to be read abroad Ch, 2. 
in Copys, and afterwards in Print; the rw 


ſmarteſt Anſwers which came out againſt it, 
cou'd not, it ſeems, move our Author to 
form any Reply. All he was heard to fay 
in return, was, That he thought who- 
« ever had taken upon him to publiſh a 
« Book in anſwer to that caſual Piece, had 
« certainly made either a very high Com- 
« pliment to the Author, or a very ill one 
to the Publick.” 


IT muſt be own'd, that when a Wri- - 
ter of any kind is ſo conſiderable as to 
deſerve the Labour and Pains of ſome 
ſhreud Heads to refure him in publick, 
he may, in the quality of an Author, be 
juſtly congratulated on that occaſion, Tis 
ſuppos d neceſſarily that he muſt have writ 
with ſome kind of Ability or Wit. But 
if his original Performance be in truth no 
better than ordinary; his Anſiverers Taſk 
muſt certainly be very mean. He muſt 
be very indifferently imploy'd, who wou'd 
take upon him to anſwer Nonſenſe in form, 
ridicule what is of it-ſelf @ Jeſt, and put 
it upon the World to read a ſecond Book 
for the fake of the Impertinencys of 4 
farmer, | 


TaxinG it, however, for granted, 
t That a ſorry Treatiſe may be the foun- 


* dation of a conſiderable Anſwer ;” a 
Repl 


14 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 1. Reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridiculous, 


WMV which-ever way we take it. For either the 
Author, in his original Piece, has been 
truly refuted, or not, If refuted ; why 

does he defend ? If not refuted ; why trou- 

ble himſelf ? What has the Publick to do 

with his private Quarrels, or his Adverſa- 

ry's Impertinence? Or ſuppoſing the World 

out of curioſity may delight to ſee a Pe- 

| dant expos'd by a Man of better Wir, and 
| a Controverſy thus unequally carry'd on 
| between two ſuch oppoſite Partys; How 
long is this Diverſion likely to hold good? 

And what will become of theſe polemick 

Writings a few Years hence ? What is al- 

ready become of thoſe mighty Controver- 
/ys, with which ſome of the moſt eminent 
Authors amus'd the World within the me- 
mory of the youngeſt Scholar? An origi- 
nal Work or two may perhaps remain: 
But for the ſubſequent Defenſes, the An- 
fwers, Rejoinders, and Replications ; they 
have been long fince paying their atten- 
dance to the Paſtry-cooks, Mankind per- 
| haps were heated at that time, when firſt 
thoſe Matters were debated : But they are 
now cool again, They laugh'd : They 
carry'd on the Humour: They blew the 
Coals: They teaz d, and ſer on, mali- 
ciouſly, and to create themſelves diverſion, 

| But the Feft is now over. No-one 10 
much as inquires Where the Wit was; ot 


Where poſſibly the Sting ſhou d lie of thoſe 
notable 
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notable Reflections and fatirical Hints, Ch. 2. 
which were once found ſo pungent, and WWW 
gave the Readers ſuch high Delight. —— 

Notable Philoſophers and Divines, who 

can be contented to make ſport, and write 

in learned Billingſgate, to divert the Coffee- 

houſe, and entertain the Aſſemblys at 
Bookſellers Shops, or the more airy Stalls 

of inferior Book-retailers ! 


IT muſt be allow'a, That in this re- 
ſpect, controver/ial Writing is not ſo whol- 
ly unprofitable ; and that for Book-Mer- 
chants, of whatever Kind or Degree, they 
undoubtedly receive no ſmall Advantage 
from a right Improvement of @ learned 
Scufle, Nothing revives em more, or 
makes a quicker 'T ade, than a Pair of ſub- 
ſtantial Divines or grave Philgſophe s, well 
match d, and ſoundly back'd; till by long 
worrying one another, they are grown out 
of breath, and have almoſt loſt their Force 
of Biting, —© So have I known a crafty 
« Glazzer, in time of Froſt, procure a Foot- 
hall, to draw into the Street the emulous 
* Chiefs of the robuſt Youth. The tumid 
* Bladder bounds at every Kick, burſts the 
* withſtanding Caſements, the Chaſſys, Lan- 
* terns, and all the brittle vitrious Ware. 
The Noiſe of Blows and Out-cries fills 
* the whole Neighbourhood ;, and Ruins 
* of Glaſs cover the ſtony Pavements ; 
* till the bloated battering Engine, ſubdu'd 
cc by 
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Miſc. 1.“ by force of Foot and Fiſt, and yielding 

V © up its Breath at many a fatal Cranny, be- 
comes lank and harmleſs, finks in its 
« Flight, and can no longer uphold the 
« Spirit of the contending Partys. 


THIS our Author ſuppoſes to have been 
the occaſion of his being ſo often and zea- 
louſly complimented by his Amanuenji 

| (for fo he calls “ his Bookſeller or Printer) 
\ | on the Fame of his firſt Piece. The ob- 
liging Crafts-man has at times preſented 
him with many a handſom Book, ſet off 
with Titles of Remarks, Reflections, and 
the like, which, as he aſſur'd him, were 
ANSWERS to his ſmall Treatiſe. © Here 
« Sir! (fays he) you have a conſiderable 
Hand has undertaken you!——Thi 
« Sir, is a Reverend— This a Right Re 
te verend——— This a noted Author 
« Will you not reply, Sir? O' my 
« word, Sir, the World is in expecta- 
<« tion, Pity they ſhou'd be diſap- 
« pointed |! A dozen Sheets, Sir, 
« wou'd be ſufficient. —You might diſ- 
« patch it preſently. Think you fo? 

«* I have my Paper ready —— And a 

« good Letter,—Take my word for it— 


« You ſhall ſee, Sir! Enough. But / 
* hark ye (Mr. A, a, a, a) my worthy n 
« Engineer, and Manager of the War ef : 
0 

VOI. I. pag. 305. of 
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« Letters! Ere you prepare your Artille-Ch. 3. 
« ry, or engage me in Acts of Hoſtility, Www 
« let me hear, I intreat you, Whether or 

« no my Adverſary be taken notice of. 

« — — Wait for his Second Edition. And 

« if by next Year, or Year or two after, 

« jt be known in good Company thar 

« there is ſuch a Book in being, I ſhall 

« then perhaps think it time to conſider of 

« 4 Reply.” 


— 


— — 


r 


Of the Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm. 
Foreign Criticks — Of Letters 
in general; and of the Epiſtolary 
Style. Addreſſes to great Men.— 

Authors and Horſemanſbip.— The 
modern Amble. Further Explana- 


tion of the MISCELLANEOUS 
Manner. 


A reſolute as our Author may have 
ſhewn himſelf in refuſing to take 
notice of the ſmart Writings publiſh'd a- 
gainſt him by certain Zeahits of his wn 
Country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out 
of curioſity obſerve what the foreign and 
more 


Bi 
| 
| 
| 

| þ 
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Miſc. 1. more impartial Criticks might object to his 

WYV ſmall Treatiſe, which he was ſurpriz'd to 

hear had been tranſlated into foreign Lan- 

guages, ſoon after it had been publiſh'd 

here at home. The firſt Cenſure of this 

kind which came to our Author's fight, 

was that of the PARIS * Pournal ds 

Savanss Conſidering how little favoura- 

| ble the Author of the Letter had ſhewn 

himſelf towards the Romiſh Church, and 

„ Policy of FRANCE, it muſt be own d 

thoſe Journaliſts have treated him with 

ſufficient Candor: tho they fail'd not to 

take what Advantages they well cou'd 

againſt the Writing, and particularly ar- 

raign'd it for the want + of Order and 
Method. 


Taz Proteſtant Writers, ſuch as live 
in a free Country, and can deliver their 
Sentiments without Conſtraint, have cer- 
tainly | done our Author more Honour 
than he ever preſum'd to think he cou'd 
deſerve. His Tranſlator indeed, who had 

; done him the previous Honour of introdu- 


* Du 25 Mare, 1709. 

+ Ses penſtes ne ſemblent accuper dans fon Ouvrage, fat 
la tlace que le hazard leur a donnee. Ibid. pag. 181- y 

1 (.) Bibliotheque Choiſie, aume 1709. Tome NI. 


ag. 427. 
12 (24 Hiſtoire-des Ouvrages des Savans, Mts 4 Oaubrt, 
Novembre & Decembre, 1708. pag. 514- 14 

3.) Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Mo: 
Mart, 1710. 


cing 
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cing him to the Acquaintance of the fo- 
reign World, repreſents particularly, by the 
Turn given to the latter end of the Let- 
ter, that the Writer of it was, as to his 
Condition and -Rank, little better than an 
inferior Dependent on the noble Lord to 
whom he had addreſs'd himſelf. And in 
reality the Original has ſo much of chat 
air; that I wonder not, if what the Au- 
thor left ambiguous, the Tranſlator has 
determin'd to the fide of Chentſhip and 


Dependency. 


Bur whatever may have been the 
Circumſtance or Character of our Author 
himſelf ; that of his great Friend ought 
in juſtice to have been conſider d by thoſe 
former Criticks above-mention'd. So 
much, at leaſt, ſhou'd have been taken 
notice of, that there was a real GREAT 
Man characteriz'd, and ſutable Meaſures 
of Addreſs and Style preſerv d. But they 
who wou'd neither obſerve this, nor ap- 
prehend the Letter it-ſelf to be real, were 
inſufficient Criticks, and unquality'd to 
judg of the Turn or Humour of a Piece, 
which they had never conſider d in a 
proper light, 


ITis become indeed ſo common a Prac- 
tice among Authors, to feign a Corre- 
lpondency, and give the Title of 4 private 
Letter to a Piece addreſs d ſolely to the 

Publick, 
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Miſc. 1. Public, that it wou'd not be ſtrange to 
WY fee other Journaliſis and Criticks, as well a; 
the Gentlemen of PARIS, paſs over ſuch 
Particularitys, as things of Form. This 
Prejudice however cou'd not miſguide a 
chief Critick of the Proteſtant fide ; when 
* mentioning this Letter concerning En- 
thuſiaſim, he ſpeaks of it as a real Letter, 
(fuch as in truth it was) not a preciſe and 
formal + TREAT ISE, defign'd for publick 
1 View. 


Ir will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who 
have learnt to judg of Elegancy and Wit 
by the help merely of modern Languages, 
That we cou'd have little Reliſh of the beſt 
Letters of a BaLsAc or VoITURE, were 
we wholly ignorant of the Characters of 
the principal Perſons to whom thoſe Let- 
ters were actually written. But much lels 
cou'd we find pleaſure in this reading, 
ſhou'd we take it into our heads, that 
both the Perſonages and Correſpondency 
it-ſelf were merely fictitious. Let the belt 
of TULLY's Epiſtles be read in ſuch a 
narrow View as this, and they will cer- 


| * Ceux qui Pont lu? ont pi voir en gintral, que Þ Auteur 

ne dy et pas propoſe un certain plan, pour traiter Ja mature 
methodiquement ; parceque Ceft une Lettre, & non un Traiti. 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. Ibid. pag. 428. 

| + If in this joint Edition, with other Works, the Lettr 

be made to paſs under that general Name of Treatiſe ; tt the 

Bookſeller muſt account for it. For the Author's part, be 

conſiders it as no other than what it originally was. 
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rainly prove very inſipid. If a real Brvu-Ch. 3. 
Tus, a real ATTICUs be not —_— 
there will be no real CicERo. The ele- x 
zant Writer will diſappear: as will the 
vaſt Labour and Art with which this elo- 
quent Roman writ thoſe Letters to his illuſ- 
trious Friends. There was no kind of 
Compoſition in which this great Author 
prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in 
this; where he endeavour'd to throw off 
the Mein of the Philoſopher and Orator, 
whilſt in effect he employ'd both his Rhe- 
torick and Philoſophy with the greateſt 
Force. They who can read an Epiſtle or 
Satir of Ho RACE in ſomewhat better 
than a mere ſcholaſtick Reliſh, will com- 
prehend that the Concealment of Order and 
Metbad, in this manner of Writing, makes 
the chief Beauty of the Work. They 
will own, that unleſs a Reader be in ſome 
meaſure appriz'd of the Characters of an 
AuGusTUs, a MACENAsS, a FLo- 
Rus, or a TREBATIUs, there will be 
litle Reliſh in thoſe Satirs or Epiſtles ad- 
dreſs'd in particular to the Courtiers, Mi- 
niſters, and Great Men of the Times. 
Even the SATIRICK, or MI1$SCEL La- 
NzoUs Manner of the polite Antients, re- 
5 as much Order as the moſt regular 
ieces. But the Art was to deſtroy every 
ſuch Token or Appearance, give an extem- 
forary Air to what was writ, and make 
ihe Effect of Art be felt, without diſcover- 
Val. 3. 8 ing 
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ing the Artifice. There needs no further 
Explanation on this Head. Our Author 
himſelf has ſaid enough in his * Advice #9. 
an Author, particularly where he treats of 
the /imple Style, in contra- diſtinction to the 
learned, the formal, or methodich. 


T Is a different Caſe indeed, when the 
Title of Epiſtle is improperly given to ſuch 


Works as were never writ in any other 


view than that of being made publick, 


or to ſerve as Exerciſes or Specimens of 
the Wit of their Compoſer. Such were 
thoſe: infinite Numbers of Greek and Latin 


Epiſtles, writ by the antient Sophbifts, 


Grammarians, or Rhetoricians; where we 
find the real Character of the Epiſtle, the 
genuine Style and Manners of the corre- 
ſponding Partys ſometimes imitated ; but 
at other times not ſo much as aim'd at, 
nor any Meaſures of hiftorical Truth pre- 
ſerv'd. Such perhaps we may eſteem 
even the Letters of a T SENECA to his 


Friend LuciLiuvs. Or ſuppoſing that 
philo- 


VOI. I. pas. 233, 287, 288. 

+ "Tis not — 3 or Genius, but the 
Sezle and Manner of this great Man, which we preſume to 
cenſure. We acknowledg his noble Sentiments and worthy 
Actions. We own the Patriot, and good Miniſter : But ue 
reje& the Writer. He was the firſt of any Note or Worth 
who gave credit to that falſe Style and Manner here ſpoken 
of. He might, on this account, be call'd in reality 7 
Corrupter of Roman Eloquence, This indeed cou'd . 


— A tw, to os r Eta 
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had ſent ſo many fair Epiſtles, honeſtly 
fign'd and ſeal'd, to his Country- friend at 
| a 


but naturally, and of it-ſelf, become relax and diſſolute, 
after ſuch a Relaxation and Diſſolution of Manners, conſe- 
quent to the Change of Government, and to the horrid 
Luxury and Effeminacy of the Roman Court, even before 
the time of a CLaupius, or a NERO. There was no 
more poſſibility of making a Stand for Language, than for 
Liberty. As the World now ſtood, the higheſt Glory 
which cou'd be attain'd by mortal Man, was to be Mitiga- 
tor or Moderator of that univerſal Tyranny — eſta- 
bli'd. To this I muſt add, That in every City, Princi- 
pality, or ſmaller Nation, where ſingle WILL prevails, 
and Court-power, inſtead of Laws or Conſtitutions, guides 
the State; tis of the higheſt difficulty for the beſt Miniſter 
to procure a juſt, or even a tolerable Adminiſtration. 
Where ſuch a Miniſter is found, who can but moderately 
influence the petty Tyranny, he deſerves conſiderable Ap- 
plauſe and Honour. But in the Caſe we have mention'd, 
where a univerſal Monarchy was actually eſtabliſh'd, and 
the Intereſt of a whole World concern'd ; He ſurely muſt 
have been eſteem'd a Guardian-Angel, who, as à prime 
Miziſter, cou'd, for ſeveral Years, turn the very worſt of 
Courts, and worſt-condition'd of all Princes, to the fatherly 
Care and juſt Government of Mankind. Such a Minifter 
Was SENECA under an AGRIPPINA and a NERO. And 
ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the antient and never-ſparing 
datiriſſt, who cou'd not forbear to celebrate, withal, his 
Generefity and Friendſhip in a private Life: 


Nemo petit, modicis que mittebantur amicis 

A SENECA 3 que * wh bonus, que COTTA folebat 
Largiri: namque & titulis, & faſcibus olim 

Major habebatur dimandi gloria. 


Juvenal. Sat. v. ver. 108, 


Duis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet SEX ECAM preferre NRR of 
Id. Sat. viii. ver. 211. 
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philoſophical Courtier had really ſuch a Ch, PB 
Correſpondency ; and, at ſeveral times, 


— 


— 
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Miſc. 1. a diſtance ; it appears however by the 
LY Epiſtles themſelves, in their proper Order, 
(if they may be ſaid to have any) that af- 
ter a few Attempts at the beginning, the 
Author by degrees loſes ſight of his Cor- 
reſpondent, and takes the World in gene- 
ral for his Reader or Diſciple. He fall 
into the random way of Miſcellancous Wri- 
ting; ſays every-where great and noble 
Things, in and out of the way, acciden- 
tally as Words led him (for with theſe 
he plays perpetually ;) with infinite Wit, 
but with little or no Coherence; without 


a Shape or Body to his Work; without 


This Remark is what I have been tempted to make by 
the way, on the Character of this Roman Author, more 
miſtaken (if I am not very much ſo my-ſelf) than any 
other ſo generally ſtudy'd. As for the philoophick Cha- 
racter or Function imputed to him, *twas foreign, and no- 
way proper or peculiar to one who never aſſum'd ſo much 
as that of Sophi/t, or Penfiorary Teacher of Philoſophy. He 
was far wide of any ſuch Order, or Profeſſion. T here 1 
reat difference between a Courtier who takes a Fancy 
tor Philoſophy, and a Philoſopher who ſhou'd take 3 
Fancy for a Court. Now SgNECA was born 4 Coxrtiey; 
being Son of a Court-Rhetor : himſelf bred in the fame 
manner, and taken into favour for his Wit and Geniu:, 
his admir'd Style and Eloquence ; not for his Learning in 
the Books of Philoſophy and the Antients. For this indeed 
waz not very . in him. In ſhort, he was a Man 
of wonderful Wit, Fluency of Thought and Language, 
an able Miniſter, and honeft Courtier. And what has 
been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is by the common 
Enemy of all the free and generous Roma xs, that aid. 
allow Hiſtorian, and Court-Flatterer, Diox Casstes, 
of a low Age, when Barbariſm (as may be eaſily feen in 
his own Work) came on apace, and the very T races and 
Features of Vir:ue, Science and Knowledg, were wea!!"y 
out of We World. 


I a 
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a real * Beginning, a Middle, or an End. Ch. 3. 
Of a hundred and twenty four Epiſtles, you WWW 


may, if you pleaſe, make frve Hundred, 
or half a Score. A great-one, for in- 
ſtance, you may divide into five or fix. 
A little-one you may tack to another; 
and that to another; and ſo on. The 
Unity of the Writing will be the ſame: 
The Life and Spirit full as well pre- 
ſery'd. Tis not only whole Letters or 
Pages you may change and manage thus 
at pleaſure: Every Period, every Sentence 
almoſt, is independent ; and may be taken 
aſunder, tranſpos'd, poſtpon'd, anticipa- 
ted, or ſet in any new Order, as you 
fanſy. 


THis is the Manner of Writing fo 
much admir'd and imitated in our Age, 
that we have ſcarce the Idea of any other 
Model. We know little, indeed, of the 
Difference between one Model or Character 
of writing and another. All runs to the 
ſame Tune, and beats exactly one and the 
lame Meaſure. Nothing, one wou'd think, 
cou'd be more tedious than this uniform 
Pace, The common Amble or Canterbury 
is not, I am perſuaded, more tireſom eto 
a good Rider, than this /ee-/aw of Es- 
SAY-Writers is to an able Reader. The 


1 8 p. 259, 260. in the Notes. And VOL. I. 
146, 
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Miſc, 1.juſt Compoſer of a legitimate Piece is like 
Wan able Traveller, who exactly meaſure; 


his Journey, conſiders his Ground, preme- 
ditates his Stages, and Intervals of Re- 
laxation and Intention, to the very Con- 
cluſion of his Undertaking, that he hap- 
pi'y arrives where he firſt propos'd when 

e ſet out. He is not preſently upon the 
Spur, or in his full Career; but walks his 
Steed leiſurely out of his Stable, ſettles 
himſelf in his Stirrups, and when fair 
Road and Seaſon offer, puts on perhaps 
to @ round Trot ; thence into a Gallop, and 
after a while takes up. As Down, or Mea- 
dow, or ſhady Lane preſent themſelves, 
he accordingly ſutes his Pace, favours his 
Palfry ; and is ſure not to bring him puf- 
fing, and in a heat, into his laſt Inn. 
But the Poſi-way is become highly faſhio- 
nable with modern Authors. The very 
ſame ſtroke ſets you our, and brings you 
in. Nothing ſtays, or interrupts. Hill 
or Valley; rough or imooth ; thick or 
thin : No Difference; no Variation. When 
an Author fits down to write, he knows 
no other Buſineſs he has, than to be 
aoitty, and take care that his Periods be 
well turn'd, or (as they commonly ſay) 
run ſmooth. In this manner, he doubts 
not to gain the Character of igll. 
When he has writ as many Pages as he 
likes, or as his Run of Fancy wou'd per- 


mit; he then perhaps conſiders what = 
e 
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he had beſt give to his new Writing: Ch. z. 
whether he ſhou'd call it Letter, Eſſay, 


Miſcellany, or aught elſe. The Bookſeller 
rhaps is to determine this at laſt, when 


all, beſides the Preface, Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry, and Title-page, 1s diſpatch'd, 


—Incertus ſcamnum, faceretne Priapum. 
— — = Deus inde ego ! 
Horat. Sat. 8. Lib, i. ver. 2. 
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MISCELLANY II. 


rn. 


CHAP. L 


| Review of EN THUSIASM.—IItõ 

Defenſe, Praiſe: — Uſe in Bifi 

| neſs as well as Pleaſure: Opera- 
tion by Fear, Love. Modifications 
of Enthuſtalm : Magnanimity; 
Heroic Virtue, Honour; Pub- 
lick cal; Religion; Superſtition; 
Perſecution ; Martyrdom.— 
Energy of the extatick Devotion 
in the Tender Sex. — Account of 
antient Prieſthood. —— Religious 
War.——Reference to a ſucceeding 
Chapter. 


| . HETHER in fact there be 
| W any real Enchantment, any In- 
| fluence of Stars, any Power of 

Demons or of foreign Natures over our 


own Minds, is thought queſtionable by 


many. Some there are who aſſert the 
Negative, 


1 r . 
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Negative, and endeavour to ſolve the Ap- Ch. 1. 
pearances of this kind by the natural Ope- WWW 
ration of our Paſſions, and the common 

Courſe of outward Things. For my own 

part, I cannot but at this preſent appre- 

hend a kind of Enchantment or Magick in 

that which we call ENTHuslASM; fince 

I find, that having touch'd ſlightly on this 

Subject, I cannot ſo eaſily part with it at 

pleaſure, 


ArTER having made ſome curſory 
Reflections on our Author's * Lefter, I 
thought I might have ſufficiently acquit- 
ted my-ſelf on this head; till paſſing to 
his next Treatiſe, I found my-ſelf till 
further ingag d. I perceiv'd plainly that 
| had as yet ſcarce enter'd into our Au- 
thor's Humour, or felt any thing of that 
Paſian, which, as he informs us, is ſo ea- 
ily communicable and naturally engaging. 
But what I had paſs'd over in my firſt Re- 
fietions, I found naturally riſing in me, 
upon ſecond thoughts. So that by expe- 
tience I prov'd it true what our Author 
lays F, © That we all of us know ſome- 
thing of this Principle.” And now that 
| find I have in reality ſo much of it im- 
parted to me, I may with better reaſon be 


* Viz. Letter concerning ExnTHusSIAsM, above 
VOL. I. Treatiſe I. e : 


VOI. I. pag. 54. 


pardon' d. 
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Miſc. 2.pardon'd, if, after our Author's example 

Via led to write on ſuch Subjects as theſe 
with Caution, at different Repriſes ; and 
not fingly, in one Breath, 


I Have heard indeed that the very 
reading of Treatiſes and Accounts of Me. 
Jancholy, has been apt to generate that Paſ- 
ſion in the over-diligent and attentive 
Reader. And this perhaps may have been 
the reaſon, why our Author himſelf (as 
he ſeems to intimate towards the Conclu- 
ſion of his firft * Letter) car'd not in rea- 
lity to grapple cloſely with his Subject, or 
give us, at once, the preciſe Definition of 
ENTHUSIASM. This however we may, 
with our Author, preſume to infer, from 
the cooleſt of all Studys, even from Cr: 
ticiſm ĩt- ſelf, (of which we have been late- 
ly treating) 1 That there is a Power in 
« Numbers, Harmony, Proportion, and 
« Beauty of every kind, which naturally 
te captivates the Heart, and raiſes the Ima- 
« gination to an Opinion or Conceit of 
« ſomething majeſtick and divine. 


WHATEVER this Subject may be in 
it-ſelf ; we cannot help being tranſported 
with the thought of it. It inſpires us 
with ſomething more than ordinary, and 


. << ee ea. & 


* Yiz. Treatiſe I. (Letter of ExTHUuslasu) V OL I, 


$5. lin. 7. 
8 Vol. it. p. 75, 105, 400, Cc. 
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raiſes us above our-ſelves. Without this Ch. 1. 
Imagination or Conceit, the World wou'd OWN 


be but a dull Circumſtance, and Lyfe a 
forry Paſs- time. Scarce cou'd we be ſaid 
#0 hve, The animal Functions might in 
their courſe be carry'd on; but nothing 
further ſought for, or regarded. The gal- 
lant Sentiments, the elegant Fancys, the 
Belle-paſſions, which have, all of them, 
this BEAUTY in view, wou'd be ſer aſide, 
and leave us probably no other Employ- 
ment than that of ſatisfying our coarſeſt 
Appetites at the cheapeſt rate ; in order to 
the attainment of a ſupine State of Indo- 
lence and Inactivity. 


SLENDER wou'd be the Enjoyments of 
the Lover, the ambitious Man, the War- 
rior, or the Virtuoſo, (as our Author has 
* elſewhere intimated) if in the Beautys 
which they admire, and paſſionately pur- 
ſue, there were no reference or regard to 
any higher Majefly or Grandure, than what 
imply reſults from the particular Objects 
of their N I know not, in reality, 
what we ſhou'd do to find a ſeaſoning to 
moſt of our Pleaſures in Life, were it not 
tor the Taſte or Reliſh, which is owing 
to this particular Paſſion, and the Con- 
ceit or Imagination which ſupports it. 
Without this, we cou'd not ſo much as 


2 VOL. II, Pag. 409, 
admire 
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Miſc. 2. admire a Poem, or a Picture; a Garden, 
Vor a Palace; a charming Shape, or a fair 


Face. Love it-ſelf wou'd appear the jow- 
eſt thing in Nature, when thus antici- 
pated, and treated according to the Anti- 
enthufiaſtick Poet's method: 


Et jacere humorem collectum in cor- 
fora quœque. 


How Heroiſin or Magnanimity muſt 
ſtand in this Hy otheſis, is eaſy to ima- 
gine. The Muss themſelves muſt make 
a very indifferent figure in this philoſophi- 
cal Draught. Even the Prince of ＋ Poets 
wou'd prove a moſt infipid Writer, if he 
were thus reduc'd. Nor cou'd there, ac- 
cording to this Scheme, be yet a place of 
Honour left even for our + Latin Poet, the 
great Diſciple of this un-polite Philoſophy, 
who dares with ſo little Equity employ 
the Mus Es Art in favour of ſuch a Syſtem, 
But in ſpite of his Philoſophy, he every- 
where gives way to Admiration, and rap- 
turous Views of NATURE. He is tranſ- 
ported with the ſeveral Beautys of the 
WoRLoD, even whilſt he arraigns the Or- 
der of it, and deſtroys the Principle of 


* Lucret. ib. iv. wer. 1059. 3 k 

+ Oude bees Opingy af, dd que ary) 15 
dex vg bent, a Taye pier D, deHůńu U. le 
aur, x, Sties rn. Maximus Tyr. Differt. xv1. 

1 Vis. LucktTivs. As above, VOL. I. 2. 52. 
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Beau from whence in antient Languages „ "ack A 
the «"W ORLD it-ſelf was nam'd. WWW 


T#1s is what our Author advances ; 
when in behalf of ENTHusIAsM he 
votes its formal Enemys, and ſhews That 
2 are as capable of it as its greateſt 
Confeſſors and Aſſertors. So far is he 
from degrading Entbuſiaſin, or diſclaiming 
it in himſelf; that he looks on this Paſſion, 
ſimply conſider d, as the moſt natural, and 
its Object as the ju/te/t in the World. Even 
VIX Tu k it-ſelf he takes to be no other 
than a noble Enthuſiaſin juſtly directed, and 
regulated by that high Standard which he 
ſuppoſes in the Nature of Things. 


He ſeems to aſſert, + © That there are 
certain moral Species or Appearances ſo 
« ſtriking, and of ſuch force over our Na- 
« tures, that when they preſent themſelves, 
© they bear down all contrary Opinion or 
* Conceit, all oppoſite Paſſion, Senſation, 
* or mere bodily Affection.“ Of this 
kind he makes VIR TVE it-ſelf to be the 
chief: ſince of all Views or Contempla- 
tions, this, in his account, is the moſt na- 


„„ Kio}, Mundus. From whence that Expoſtulation, 

Hi 0% v Ei. dei, Syvalai, iy Ss m9 Sue 

au; M. Ant. Lib. iv. 27. And that other Alluſion 

to the lame word, Kogwer I dre 73 ovpmrey dM” U 

dp ovopdoaurs av. Below, pag. 264. in the Notes. 

* * I. pag. 138, 139, &. V OL. II. pag. 100, 
» 5, ©, 
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Miſc. 2. turally and ſtrongly affecting. The exalted 
part of Love is only borrow'd hence. That 


of pure Friendſbip is its immediate Self 
He who yields his Life a Sacrifice to his 
Prince or Country ; the Lover who for his 
Paramour performs as much ; the heroick, 
the amorous, the religious Martyrs, who 
draw their Views, whether viſionary or 
real, from this Pattern and Exemplar of 
D1viNniTyY: all theſe, according to our 
Author's Sentiment, are alike actuated by 
this Paſſion, and prove themſelves in effect 
ſo many different Enthu/iaſts. 


Non is thorow Honeſtly, in his Hypo- 
theſis, any other than this Zeal, or Paſſion, 
moving ſtrongly upon the Species or View 
of the DRCORUMk, and SUBLIME of 
Actions. Others may purſue * different 
Forms, and fix their Eye on different Spe- 
cies, (as all Men do on one or other :) 
The real honeſt Man, however plain or 
ſimple he appears, has that higheſt Species, 
+ Honeſtly it-ſelf, in view; and inſtead of 
outward Forms or Symmetrys, is ſtruck 


with that of zuward Character, the Harmo- 


ny and Numbers of the Heart, and Beauty 
of the Affections, which form the Manners 


and Conduct of a truly ſoc:al Lite. 


* VOL. II. pag. 429, 430. 
+ The Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 73 Ka, Ilghror. 15/10 
Pag. 182, &c. 
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Ch. 1. 
'T1s indeed peculiar to the Genius of WWW 


chat cool Philoſophy “ above deſcrib'd ; 
that as it denies the Order or Harmony 
of Things in general, ſo by a juſt Conſe- 
quence and Truth of Reaſoning, it rejects 
the Habir of admiring or being charm'd 
wich whatever is call'd Beautiful in parti- 
cular. According to the Regimen pre- 
crib'd by this Philoſophy, it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd that the Evils of Love, Am- 
bitiom, Vanity, Luxury, with other Diſ- 
turbances deriv'd from the florid, high, 
and elegant Ideas of Things, muſt in appea- 
rance be ſet in a fair way of being radical- 
ly cur d. 


Ir need not be thought ſurprizing, 
that Religion it- ſelf ſhou'd in the account 
of theſe Philoſophers be reckon'd among 
thoſe Vices and Diſturbances, which it 
concerns us after this manner to extirpate. 
If the Idea of Majeſty and Beauty in other 
inferior Subjects be in reality diſtracting; 
it muſt chiefly prove ſo, in that principal 
duhject, the Baſis and Foundation of this 
Conceit, Now if the Subject it-ſelf be not 
in Nature, neither the Idea nor the Paſſion 
grounded on it can be properly eſteem'd 
natural: And thus all Admiration ceaſes ; 
ad ENTHUSIASM is at an end. But 


* Supra, pag. 32. And VOL. I. pag. 48, 49, 117, Kc. 
if 
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Miſc. 2. if there be naturally ſuch a Paſſion; 'tis 

Wevident that RELIGION it ſelf is of the 
kind, and muſt be therefore natural to 
Man. 


Wr can admire nothing profoundly, 
without a certain religious Veneration, 
And becauſe this borders ſo much on Fear, 
and raiſes a certain Tremor or Horror of 
like appearance; tis eaſy to give that Turn 
to the Affection, and repreſent all Ex- 
THUSIASM and religious Extaſy as the 
Product or mere Effect of FEAR: 


Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 


But the original Paſſion, as appears plain- 
ly, is of another kind, and in effect is ſo 
confeſs d by thoſe who are the greateſt Op- 
poſers of Religion, and who, as our Au- 
thor obſerves, have ſhewn themſelves ſut- 
ficiently convinc'd, „* That altho theſe 
Ideas of Divinity and Beauty were vain; 
% they were yet in a manner innate, ot 
« ſuch as Men were really born to, ard 


* cou'd hardly by any means avoid.” 


Now as all Affections have their Ex- 
ceſs, and require Judgment and Dilcre- 
tion to moderate and govern them; ſo 
this high and noble Affection, which rails 


* Letter of ExTHuslasw, VOL. I. pag. 49. 
Man 
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Man to Action, and is his Guide in Buſi- Ch. 1. 
neſs as well as Pleaſure, requires a ſteddy WWW 


Rein and ſtrict Hand over it. All Mora- 
lifts, worthy of any Name, have recog- 
nizd the Paſſion ; tho among theſe the 
wiſeſt have preſcrib'd Reſtraint, preſs d 
Moderation, and to all TyYRo's in Philo- 
ſophy forbid the forward Uſe of Admira- 
tion, Rapture, or Extaſy, even in the Sub- 
jects they eſteem'd the higheſt, and moſt 
divine, They knew very well that the 
firſt Motion, Appetite, and Ardour of the 
Youth in general towards * Philoſophy and 
Knowledg, depended chiefly on this Turn 
of Temper: Vet were they well appriz'd, 
withal, That in the Progreſs of this Study, 
as well as in the affairs of Life, the flo- 
rid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this kind 
became the Fuel of many incendiary Paſ- 
hons; and that, in religious Concerns par- 
ticularly, the Habit of Admiration and 
contemplative Delight, wou'd, by over- 
Indulgence, too eaſily mount into high 
Fanaticiſm, or degenerate into abject Su- 
perſtitian. 


Upon the whole therefore, according 
to our Author, ENTHUSIASM is, in it- 
ſelf, a very natural boneft Paſſion ; and has 


„ The Stagirite : Are 53 ms Suvudtay u dib gro 1) 
25 4 iin Ea grAcrozny. Metaph. Lib. i. Cap. 2. 
Xe below, pag. 202, 203. in the Notes. 
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Miſc. 2.properly nothing for its Obje& but what 

is * Good and Honeſt, Tis apt indeed, he 

confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern 

example we know, perhaps yet better than 

by any antient, that, in Religion, the Ex- 

THUSIASM which works by Love, is ſub- 

ject to many ſtrange Irregularitys ; and 

that which works by Fear, to many mon- 

ſtrous and horrible Superſtitions. My/lick; 

i and Fanaticks are known to abound as well 

| in our Reform'd, as in the Romiſh Chur- 

| ches. The pretended Floods of Grace 

pour'd into the Boſoms of the Quetifs, 

Pieliſis, and thoſe who favour the extatick 

way of Devotion, raiſe ſuch Tranſports, 

as by their own Proſelytes are confels'd to 

have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and 

in common with what ordinary Lovers 

are us'd to feel. And it has been re 

mark'd by many, That the Female Saints 

have been the greateſt Improvers of this 

ſaſt part of Religion. What truth there 

may be in the related Operations of this 

pretended Grace and amorous Zeal, or in 

the Accounts of what has uſually paſt be- 

tween the Saints of each Sex, in theſe de- 

g vout Extaſys, I ſhall leave the Reader to 

examine: ſuppoſing he will find credible 

Accounts, ſufficient to convince him of 

| the dangerous progreſs of ENTHUSIASM 
| in this amorous Lineage. 
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THERE are many Branches indeed more WWW 


vulgar, as that of FEAR, MELANCHo- 
Ly, CONSTERNATION, SUSPICION, 
DesPAIR. And when the Paſſion turns 
more towards the aſtoniſhing and frightful, 
than the amiable and dehghtful fide, it cre- 
ates rather what we call SUPERSTITION 
than ENTHUSIASM. I muſt confeſs 
withal, that what we commonly ſtyle Zeal 
in matters of Religion, is ſeldom without 
a mixture of both theſe Extravagancys. 
The extatick Motions of Love and Admi- 
ration, are ſeldom un-accompany'd with 
the Horrors and Conſternations of a lower 
fort of Devotion. Theſe Paroxyſms of 
Zeal are in reality as the hot and cold Fits 
of an Ague, and depend on the different 
and occaſional Views or Apes of the Di- 
VINITY; according as the Worſhiper is 
guided from without, or affected from 
within, by his particular Conſtitution. 
deldom are thoſe Aſpects ſo determinate 
and fix'd, as to excite conſtantly one and 
the ſame Spirit of Devotion. In Religions 
therefore, which hold moſt of Love, there 
is generally room left for Terrors of the 
deepeſt kind, Nor is there any Religion 
lo diabolical, as, in its repreſentation of 
DivintTy, to leave no room for Admi- 
ration and Efteem, Whatever Perſonage or 


* Infra, pag. 130. 
D 2 Specter 
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Miſc. 2. Shecter of DIvINITY is worſhip'd; a 
certain Eſeem and Love is generally affec- 
ted by his Worſhipers. Or if, in the De- 
votion paid him, there be in truth no real 
or abſolute Efteem ; there is however a cer- 
tain aſtoniſhing Delight or Raviſhment ex- 


cited. 


THr1s Paſſion is experienc'd, in com- 
mon, by every Worſhiper of the Zealct- 
kind. The Motion, when un-guided, and 
left wholly to it-ſelf, is in its nature turbu- 
lent and incentive. It disjoints the natural 
Frame, and relaxes the ordinary Tone or 
Tenor of the Mind. In this Diſpoſition 
the Reins are let looſe to all Paſſion which 
ariſes: And the Mind, as far as it is able 
to act or think in ſuch a State, approves 
the Riot, and juſtifies the wild Eyecis, by 
the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of the Cauſe. Eve- 
ry Dream and Frenzy is made IN$PIRA- 
TION ; every Affection, ZEAL. And 
in this Perſuaſion the Zealots, no longer 
{elf-govern'd, but ſet adrift to the wide Sea 
of Paſſion, can in one and the ſame Spirit 
| of Devotion, exert the oppoſite Paſſions 
| of Love and Hatred; unite affectionately, 
| and abbor furiouſly ; curſe, bleſs, ſing, 
| mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, 


ll infliet and ſuffer * MARTYRDOM, With 
| 2 


* A Paſſage of Hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cited 


by an eminent Divine of our own Church, with * 
1 


* 
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a thouſand other the moſt vehement Ef- Ch. r. 
forts of variable and contrary Affection. 


THE common Heathen Religion, eſpe- 
cially in its latter Age, when adorn'd with 
the moſt beautiful Temples, and render'd 
more illuſtrious by the Munificence of the 
Roman Senate and ſucceeding Empe- 
rors, ran wholly into Pomp, and was ſup- 
ported chiefly by that fort of EN N u- 
SLASM, which is rais'd from the “ external 
Objects of Grandure, Majeſty, and what 
we call Auguſt. On the other fide, the 
EGyPTIAN or SYRIAN Religions, 
which lay more in Myſtery and conceal'd 
Rites; having leſs Dependence on the Ma- 
giſtrate, and leſs of that Decorum of Art, 


that Spirit of MART Y RDOM which furniſhes, it ſeems, 
{uch tolid Matter for the Opinion and Faith of many Zcalots. 
The Story, in the words of our Divine, and with his own 
Reflections on it, is as follows: T'wo Franciſcans offer'd 
« themſelves to the Fire to prove Savanorela to be a Here- 
tick. But a certain Tacobine offer'd himſelf to the Fire to 
« prove that Savanorola had true Revelations, and was no 
* Heretick. In the mean time Savanorola preach'd ; but 
made no ſuch confident Offer, nor durſt he venture at that 
new kind of Fire-Ordeal. And put Caſe, all four had 
paſs d thro the Fire, and died in the flames; What wou'd 
* that have prov'd? Had he been a Heretick, or no Here- 
* tick, the more, or the leſs, for the Confidence of theſe 
* zealous Idiots? If we mark it, a great many Arguments 
* Whereon many Se&s rely, are no better Probation than 
* this comes to.” Biſhop 7. aylor in his dedicatory Diſcourſe, 


before his Liberty of Propheſying. See Letter of Enthufiaſns, 
VOL. I. pag. 26, &c. 
Iifra, P. go, 91. 
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Miſc. 2. Politeneſs, and Magnificence, ran into a 
more pruſillanimous, frivolous, and mean 


kind of SUPERSTITION; © The Obſer- 
« vation of Days, the Forbearance of 
« Meats, and the Contention about Tradi- 
e tions, Seniority of Laws, and * Priority 


* of Godſhips.” 


—=Srummus utringue 

Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vitins- 
rum | 

Odit uterque locus, quum ſolos credat ha- 
bendos 

Eſſe deos, quos ipſe colit.— 


HISTORY, withal, informs us of a 
certain Eſtabliſhment in EGT, which 
was very extraordinary, and muſt needs 
have had a very uncommon effect; no way 
advantageous to that Nation in particular, 


or to the general Society of Mankind, 


We know very well, that nothing is more 
injurious to the Police, or municipal Con- 
ſtitution of afy City or Colony, than the 


forcing of a particular Trade: Nothing 


more dangerous than the over-peopling 
any Manufacture, or multiplying the Tra- 
ders, or Dealers, of whatever Vocation, 
beyond their natural Proportion, and the 
publick Demand. Now it happen'd of 
old, in this Mother-Land of Superſtition, 


* Juvenal. Sat. xv. ver. 35. See VOL. II. 5. 387, 388. 
that 
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that * the Sons of certain Artiſts were by Ch. f. 
Law oblig'd always to follow the ſame ww 


Calling with their Fathers. Thus the Son 
of a Prieſt was always a Prieſt by Birth, as 
was the whole Lineage after him, without 
interruption. Nor was it a Cuſtom with 
this Nation, as with others, to have only 
+ ne fingle Prieſt or Prieſteſs to a Tem- 
ple: but as the Number of Gods and Tem- 
ples was infinite; ſo was that of the 


Fes os *Arguilior ems Yet. Kai Temwl, © fler, 
lies, tt ds, Ma. cat 'Oud's TETUM ZS 
m d ,ea idee νποννπν Th £5 wνña ETATKE STE 
uire, atis , T4]es exd\ex2uerer. Herodot. L. ii. F. 164. 
least on N is d of Otov, GANT NAG —- T5) 
Ii dTo3a'n, Tru 6 dis avlintTioa]ar Ibid. 9. 37. 


* 5 / a , , , / 

f This d eas A mtons eit rei pn Sinpnyions, &c. 

Cum tata regio in tres partes diviſa ſit, primam ſibi portio- 
nem cend cat ordo ſacerdotum, magna aud indigenas aucto- 
ritate pollens, tum ob pietatem in deos, tum quod multam 
tx eruditione ſcientiam ejuſmodi homines afferunt. Ex redi- 
tibus autem ſuis cuncta per Afgyptum ſacrificia procurant, 
miniftros alunt; & propriis commoditatibus ancillantur, 
ese p PR 7 g — yy 5 

Ts 1d XEE,⏑q en 5910. Non enim ( Aryptit ) exiſit- 
mant fas efſe dtorum honores mutari, fed ſemper ab eijd:m 
eem ritu peragi, neque eos neceſariorum copia deſtituti gui 
in commune omnibr's conſulunt. In uni verſum eln gu de 
naximis rebus conſulentes, indefinenter Regi prarſty faut, in 
mmullis tanguam participes imperii, in aliis reges, duces IF 
noziftri (cv, , Ndaonanc) exiſlentes. Ex 
oſralogia quogue & an inſpectione, futura predicuit, 
atque e ſacrorum librorum ſcriptis res geſtas cum utilitatd 
agunckas prælegunt. Non enim, ut apud Cra ces, unus 
tontummeds wir, aut famina una, ſacerdotio fungitar 3 fed 
anflurer face ificia & honores deim obeuntes, liberis fits 
earcem wte rationem quaſi per manus tradunt. Hi autem 
Grt:s oneribus ſunt immunes, & primos poſt Regem hong- 


& piteftatis gradus obtinent. Diod. Sic. Jib. i. pag. 66. 
D 4 Prieſts. 
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Miſc. 2.Prieſts. The Religious Foundations were 

&YV without Reſtriction : and to one fingle 
Worſhip or Temple, as many of the Holy 
Order might be Retainers, as cou'd raiſe 2 
Maintenance from the Office. 


WHATEVER happen'd to other Races 
or Profeſſions, that of the Prieſt, in all 
likelihood, muſt, by this Regulation, have 
propagated the moſt of any. Tis a 
tempting Circumſtance ; to have fo eaſy 
a Maſtery over the World ; to ſubdue by 
Wit inſtead of Force; to practiſe on the 
Paſtions, and triumph over the Judgment 
of Mankind ; to influence private Fami- 
lys, and publick Councils; conquer Con- 
querors; controul the Magiſtrate himſelf, 
and govern without the Envy which at- 
trends all other Government or Superiority. 
No wonder if ſuch 4 Profeſſion was apt to 
muitiply : eſpecially when we conſider the 
eaſy Living and Security of the Profeſſors, 
their Exemption from all Labour, and 
Hazard; the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of their 
Character; and their free Poſſeſſion of 
Wealth, Grandure, Eſtates, and Women. 


THERE was no need to inveſt ſuch 
a Body as this, with rich Lands and ample 
Territorys, as it happen'd in EGYPT, 
The Generation or Tribe being once ſet 
apart as facred, wou'd, without further 
encouragement, be able, no doubt, in 

procels 
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-oceſs of time, to eſtabliſh themſelves a Ch. 1. 
plentiful and growing Fund, or religious WW 


Lind-Bank. Twas a ſufficient Donatzve, 
to have had only that /ingle Privilege from 
the * Law; © That they might retain 
« what they cou'd get ; and that it mighr 
« he lawful for their Order to receive ſuch 
« Eſtates by voluntary Contribution, as 
« cou'd never afterwards be converted to 
« other Uſes.” | 


Now if, beſides the Method of Pro- 
pagation by Deſcent, other Methods of In- 
creaſe were allow'd in this Order of Men; 
if Volunteers were alſo admitted at plea- 
ſure, without any Stint or Confinement to 
a certain Number; tis not difficult to ima- 
gine how enormous the Growth wou'd be 
of ſuch a Science or Profeſſion, thus recog- 
niz d by the Magiſtrate, thus inveſted with 
Lands and Power, and thus intitled to 
whatever extent of Riches or 8 cou'd 
be acquir'd by Practice and Influence over 
ke ſuperſtitious part of Mankind. 


THERE were, beſides, in EGV r ſome 
natural Cauſes of Superſtition, beyond 
thoſe which were common to other Re- 
gions. This Nation might well abound 
in Prodigys, when even their Country and 
vl it-ſelf was a kind of Prodigy in Na- 
ture, Their ſolitary idle Life, whilſt ſhut 


* 
Iifra, p. 79. 


of 
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Miſc. 2.up in their Houſes by the regular Inunda- 
WY tons of the NILE ; the unwholeſom Va- 


pours ariſing from the new Mud, and ſlimy 
Relicts of their River, expos'd to the hot 
Suns; their various Meteors and Phæno- 
mena ; with the long Vacancy they had to 
obſerve and comment on them ; the ne- 
ceſſity, withal, which, on the account of 
their Navigation, and the Meaſure of their 
yearly drowned Lands, compell'd them to 
promote the Studys of Aſtronomy and other 
Sciences, of which their Prieſthood cou'd 
make good advantages: All theſe may be 
reckon'd, perhaps, as additional Cauſes of 
the immenſe Growth of Superſtition, and 
the enormous Increaſe of the Prieſthood in 
this fertile Land. 


'T wiLL however, as I conceive, be 
found unqueſtionably true, according to 
political Arithmetick, in every Nation 
whatſoever; That the Quantity of Su- 
„ PERSTITION (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
* will, in proportion, nearly anſwer bx 
« Number of Prieſts, Diviners, Sooth- 
« ſfayers, Prophets, or ſuch who gain 
ce their Livelihood, or receive Advantages 
by officiating in religious Affairs.“ For 
if theſe Dealers are numerous, they will 
ferce a Trade. And as the liberal Hand 
of the Magiſtrate can eaſily raiſe Swarms 
of this kind, where they are already but 
in a moderate proportion ; ſo where, thro 

I any 
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any other cauſe, the Number of theſe in- Ch. 1. 
creaſing ſtill, by degrees, is ſuffer'd to grow ]] 


beyond a certain meaſure, they will ſoon 
raiſe ſuch a Ferment in Mens Minds, as 
will at leaſt compel the Magiſtrate, how- 
ever ſenſible of the Grievance, to be cau- 


tious in proceeding to 4 Reform. 


Wr may 


obſerve in other neceſſary 


profeſſions, rais d on the Infirmitys and 
Defects of Mankind, (as for inſtance, in 
Law and Phyfick) © That with the leaſt 


« help from the Bounty or Beneficence of 


the Magiſtrate, the Number of the Pro- 
* feſſors, and the Subject- matter of the 
4 Profeſſion, is found over and above in- 
* creaſing.” New Difficultys are ſtarted: 
New Subjects of Contention : Deeds and 
Inflruments of Law grow more numerous 
and prolix: Hypotheſes, Methods, Regi- 
mens, more various; and the Materia Me- 
dica more extenſive and abundant. What, 
in proceſs of time, muſt therefore naturally 
have happen'd in the caſe of Religion, 
among the EGYPTIANS, may eaſily be 


eather'd, 


Noz is it ſtrange that we ſhou'd find 
the * Property and Power of the Egyptian 
Prieſt- 


1 Which was one Third. BN Hin Js 7 EIN, &c. 
ved aum Isis lucro etiam Sacerdotes invitare wellet ad cul- 
"us iftor, (une O81R1D 18, mariti fato functi) tertiam 
* ire fartem eis megnd's, ad Deorum minifteria 


facra 
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Miſc. 2. Prieſthood, in antient days, arriv'd to ſuch 
WAV a height, as in a manner to have ſwal- 
low'd up the State and Monarchy, A 
worſe Accident befel the Perſian Crown, 
of which the Hierarchy having got abſo- 
lute poſſeſſion, had once a fair Chance for 
Univerſal Empire. Now that the Perſan 
or Babylonian Hierarchy was much after 
the Model of the Egyptian, tho different 
perhaps in Rites and Ceremonys, we may 
well judg ; not only from the Hiſtory of 
the MAGI, but from what is recorded 
of antient Colonys ſent long before by 
the Egyptians into + Chaldea and the ad- 
jacent Countrys. And whether the Ethic- 
pian Model was from that of EG yer, or 
the Egyptian from that of ETHIOPIA, 
(for } each Nation had its pretence) we 
know by remarkable ** Effects, that the 
Ethiopian Empire was once in the ſame 
Con- 


ſacra munia, fruendam danavit. Diod. Sic. lib. i. A re- 
markable Effect of Female Superſtition ! See alſo the Pal: 
ſage of the ſame Hiſtorian, cited above, pag. 43. in the 
Notes. 

* See Treatiſe II. viz. Senſus Communis, (V OL. I.) 
pag. 85, &@c. Herodotus gives us the Hiltory at length in 
his third Book. 

+ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 17, & 73. 85 

t Herodot. Euterpe ; & Diod. Sic. lib. it, : 

** Kare Thu Msccnv ei att Ta; of) Oed VicaTiias Th 
x, nuz's dlaſeicaſes treats, &c. Qui in Meroe ( urbe, & 
infula primaria A thiopum ) Deorum cultus & honares adni- 
niftrant ſacerdotes, (ordo autem hic maxima pollet auttori- 
tate] quandocumque ipſis in mentem wenerit, miſſo ad Regem 
nuncio, vita je illum abdicare jubent. Oraculis enim Down 
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Condition: the State having been wholly Ch. 1. 
(wallow'd in the exorbitant Power of their SV V 


Landed Hierarchy. So true it is, © That 
« Dominion muſt naturally follow Proper- 
« fy,” Nor is it poſſible, as I conceive, for 
any State or Monarchy to withſtand the 
Encroachments of a growing Hierarchy, 
founded on the Model of theſe Egyptian 
and Afiatick Prieſthoods. No SUPERST - 
T10N will ever be wanting among the Ig- 
norant and Vulgar, whilſt the Able and 
Crafty have a power to gain Inheritances 
and Poſſeſſions by working on this human 
WViakneſs. This is a Fund which, by theſe 
Allowances, will prove inexhauſtible. New 
Modes of Worſhip, new Miracles, new He- 
rs, Saints, Divinitys (which, ſerve as new 
Occaſions for ſacred DonATIvEs) will 
be eaſily ſupply'd on the part of the reli- 


bee edici : nec fas eſe ab ullo mortalium, quod Dii immorta- 
ls juſſerint, contemni. So much for their Kings. For 
3 to 3 the Manner was related a little before. Unus 
ex licksribus ad reum mittitur, fignum mortis praferens : quo 
ike vie, dmum abiens fibi mortem conſciſcit. This, the 
4 of our days wou'd call Paſſive - Obedience and Prieſt- 

, With a witneſs. But our Hiſtorian proceeds Et 
fer ſuperiores quidem ætates, non armis aut vi coatti, ſed 
nere ſaperſſitionis, yg" 4 vTis Tis Jemndutuonias faſcino, men- 
te capti reges ſacerdotibus morem gefſerunt : donec ERA 
CAMENES, /Ethiopum rex, (PTOLOMAO ſecundo re- 
un potiente ) Gracorum diſcipline & philoſophie particeps, 
naudata illa primus adſpernari auſus fuit. Nam hic animo, 
fur regem deceret, ſumto, cum militum manu in locum inac- 
ſum, ubi aureum fuit templum AEthiopum, profectus; 
ene; illos facrifices jugulavit, abolito more priſtino, ſacra 
"1 arbitris ſuo inſtauravit. Diod. Sic. lib. iu, 
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Miſc. 2.gious Orders ; whilſt the Civil Magiſtrate 
CY 'V authorizes the accumulative D ox aT1ox, 


and neither reſtrains the Number or Poſ⸗ 


ſeſſions of the Sacred Body. 


Wx find, withal, that in the early days 
of this antient Prigſtly Nation of whom we 


have been ſpeaking, twas thought expe- 


dient alſo, for the increaſe of Devotion, 
to enlarge their Sytem of DeiTyY; and 
either by myſtical Genealogy, Conſecratiqn, 
or Canonization, to multiply their re- 
veal'd Objects of Worſhip, and raiſe new 
Perſonages of DIVIN IT in their Reli 
gion. They proceeded, it ſeems, in pro- 
ceſs of time, to increaſe the * Number of 
their Gods, ſo far that, at laſt, they became 
in a manner numberleſs. What odd Shapes, 
Species, and Forms of Deity were in latter 
times exhibited, is well known. Scarce 
an Animal or Plant but was adopted into 
ſome ſhare of Divinity. 


+-O ſanctas Gentes, quibus hec naſcun- 
tur in bortis 
Numina ! 


No wonder if by a Nation ſo abound- 
ing in religious Orders, ſpiritual Conquelis 


* "0; I8 duſe} abun, Fred ig inlamgine N Wes 
» y 7 ot » * AE due 
6 "Apuany Eameuray]a, ind Tem 9 onrw Wav e 
A Ott D. Herodot. lib. ii. fect. 43- 
T Juvenal. Sat. xv. ver. 10. 
were 
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were ſought in foreign Countrys, “ Colo- Ch. 7x. 
nys led abroad, and Miſſionarys detach'd, vw 


on Expeditions, in this proſperous Service. 
"Twas thus a Zealot-People, influenc'd of 
old by their very Region and Climate, and 
who thro' a long Tra& of Time, under a 
peculiar Policy, had been rais'd both by 
Art and Nature to an immenſe Growth in 
religious Science and Myſtery ; came by 
degrees to ſpread their variety of Rites and 
Ceremonys, their diſtinguiſhing Marks of 
ſeparate Worſhips and ſecrete Communitys, 
thro' the diſtant World ; but chiefly thro' 
their neighbouring and dependent Countrys. 


Wr underſtand from Hiſtory, that even 
when the EGYPTIAN State was leaſt 
powerful in Arms, it was ſtill reſpected for 
its Religion and Myſterys. It drew Stran- 
gers from all Parts to behold its Wonders. 
And the Fertility of its Soil forc'd the 
adjacent People, and wandring Nations, 
who liv'd diſpers'd in ſingle Tribes, to 
vit them, court their Alliance, and ſolli- 
cit a Trade and Commerce with them, 
on whatſoever Terms. The Strangers, no 
doubt, might well receive religious Rites 


* "Or I Ty Aru I, &c. /Egyptii pluri mas colonias ex 
7 7 in orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt. In 
Babzlonem colonos deduxit Belus, qui Neptuni & Libye filius 
habetur : & pofits ad Euphratem ſede, inſtituit ſacerdotes ad 
mirem Agyptiorum exemptos impenſis & oneribus publicis, 
(2s Babylanii vacant Chaldrus, qui, exemple Sacerdatum & 
Phyficorum, Aſlrologorumqne in Agypto, obſervant ftellas. 
Diod, Sic. lib. i. p- 17. Ibid. p. 73. 


and 
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Miſc. 2. and Doctrines from thoſe, to whom they 
od their Maintenance and Bread. 


BETORE the time that ISRAEL was 


conſtrain'd to go down to EGV, and 


ſue for Maintenance to theſe powerful 

naſtys or Low-Land States, the Holy Pa- 
triarch * ABRAHAM himſelf had been ne- 
ceſſitated to this Compliance on the ſame 
account. He apply'd in the ſame manner 
to the EGYPTIAN Court. He was at 
firſt well receiv'd, and handſomly pre- 
ſented ; but afterwards ill us' d, and out 
of favour with the Prince, yet ſuffer'd to 
depart the Kingdom, and retire with his 
Effects; without any attempt of recalling 
him again by force, as it happen'd in the 
caſe of his Poſterity. Tis certain that if 
this holy 8 who firſt inſtituted 
the ſacred Rite of Circumciſion within his 
own Family or Tribe, had no regard to 
any Policy or Religion of the Ecvr- 
TIANS; yet he had formerly been a Gueſt 
and Inhabitant in E 6 y ÞT (where Þ Hiſto- 
rians mention this to have been a national 


Rite; 


* Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10, Ec. ; 
+ Abramus, quando AEgyptum ingreſſus eſt, nondum cir- 
cumci ſus erat, neque per annos amp 2 viginti 5ſt reditum. 
IIlius poſteri circumciſi ſunt, & ante introitum, & dum in 
Agypto commorati ſunt : poſt exitum werò non ſunt circun- 
cift, quamdiu vixit Moſes —Fecit itaque Joſue cultros la- 
5 & circumcidit filios Iſrael in Colle Præputiorum. 
actum Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, Hodie agen 7 Ws" 
Now's Arg are A dh, abſtuli opprobrium Zgyptia vobs 
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Rite;) long * ere he had receiv'd any Ch. 1. * 
divine Notice or Revelation, concerning SN V ö 
this Affair. Nor was it in Religion mere- 
ly that this reverend Gueſt was ſaid to 1 | 
have deriv'd Knowledg and Learning from 41} 
the EGYPTIANS. - 'T was from this Pa- | | 
rent-Country of occult Sciences, that he 
was preſum'd, together with other Wit- 
dom, to have learnt that of + judicial 
Aftrolegy ; as his Succeſſors did afterwards 
other prophetical and miraculous Arts, 
proper to the MaG1, or Prieſthood of this | 
Land, 


Ox cannot indeed but obſerve, in after 
times, the ſtrange Adherence and ſervile | 
Dependency of the whole HzBRrEw Race | 
on the EGYPTIAN Nation. It appears | 
that tho they were of old abus'd in the | 
Perſon of their grand Patriarch; tho af- | 
terwards held in bondage, and treated as | 
the moſt abject Slaves; tho twice expel'd, | 
or neceſſitated to ſave themſelves by | 
fight, out of this oppreſſive Region; yet | 
n the very inſtant of their laſt Retreat, | 


Wie cap. 5. wer. 3. Tam Mgyptiis quam Judzis ofprobrio \ 
rant inarcumeciſf. aud At gyptios circumcidendi ritus 
waſh imu fut, & an” de xis ab ipſo initio infiitutus. 111i 
aulonm aliorum hominum nititutis uti volunt. Herodbt. lib. 
Lap. 91. Te didi SM N td dg 2. Av Gove 
4 reroy laber "Aryurlia SN kerrturor]ar Herod, ö 
i. cap. 36. Marfhami Chronicus Canon, 5. 72. 
Gen, Cap. xvii, | 
f Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, þ. 452, 453- | 


Vol. z. E whilſt it; 
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Miſc. 2. whilſt they were yet on their March 
| conducted by viſible Divinity, fupply'd 
| and fed from Heaven, and ſupported by 
| continual Miracles ; they notwithſtand- 
l ing inclin'd ſo ſtrongly to the Manners, 
| the Religion, Rites, Diet, Cuſtoms, Laws, 

and Conſtitutions of their tyrannical Maſ- 

ters, that it was with the utmoſt dif— 
I ficulty they could be with-held from 
" * returning again into the ſame Sub- 
[if jection. Nor could their great Cap- 
if tains and Legiſlators: prevent their + re- 
j lapſing 


* It can ſcarce be ſaid in reality, from what appears in Ho. 
ly Writ, that their Retreat was <luntary. Ard tor the Ei. 
torians of other Nations, they have preſum'd to aſſert that 
this People was actually exper'd EG vy r on account of their 
Lins; to which the Jew Laws appear to have ſo great 
a Reference. Thus Tacitus: Plurimi aufteres cn{in- 
tiunt, orta per A'eyptum tabe, qua corpora fardaret, regem Ol. 
cim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium petentem, fu 
gore regnum, & id genus Lominum ut inviſum Deis, alias in 
terras avebere jiſſum. Sic conquifitum colleumpue vuli us, 
Nein unum monuiſe, Ec. Hiſt. lib. v. c. ;. 
Hopi, quum ſcabiem & witil;ginem paterentur, rea 
moniti eum ( Maſin) cum agris, ne polis ad flures ſerpertt, 
tC Mts AAgypti pellunt. Dux igitur exulum acctus, ſacra 
JEpyptiorum fur to abſtulit : que repetentes armis Atti. 
domum redire t. mpo/atibus compulſ ſent. Juſtin. lib. xxxvi. c. 2. 
And in Marſam we find this remarkable Citation from A. 
neo: Amenephin regem affeAnſſs Star jut, Navis, 


— — 


"Wl dre Ay tis TOY ee dure Cecagνuνα Deorum Ce 
| "i contemplatorem, firut Orum quendam Regum priorum. Cut re- 
| | ſponſum eſt, 371 Johoglas Sede id, gubd poſſet videre Dev, 
| J i Regionem a leprefis & immundis Lominibus purgaret. Chro- 
| ; nicus Canon, p. 52. ; F z 
14 See what is cited above (p. 5 2. in the Notes from N. 
| | ſham) of the Fexws returning to Circumciſion under Josgus, 
14 after a Generation's Intermiſſion: This being appro\ « 
| 
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lapſing perpetually into the fame Wor- Ch. 1. 
tip C which they had been ſo long ac- WWW 


cuſtom'd. 


How far the divine Providence might 
have indulg d the ſtubborn Habit and fi- 
pid Humour of this People, by groing 
them Laws (as the * Prophet ſays) wwhic 

he 


God, for the reaſon given, © That it arat taking from them 
« the Reproach of the Egyptians, or what render'd them 
« odious and impious in the eyes of that People.” Compare 
with this the Paſſage concerning Nos ES himſelf, Exod. 
w. 18, 25, 26. (together with Acts vii. 30, 34.) where in re- 
gend to the Egyptian, to whom he was now returning when 
fourſeore years of Age, he appears to have circumcis'd his 
Children, and taken off this National Reproach : ZippoR AH 
his Wife, nevertheleſs, reproaching him with the Bloodineſs 
of the Deed ; to which ſhe appears to have been a Party 
only thro! Neceſſity, and in fear rather of her Husband, than 
of GOD. 

* Ezek.xx. 25. Acts xv. 10. Of theſe Zgyptian Inſtitu- 
tions receiv'd amongſt the Jh, ſee our SPENCER. Cum 
mum quorundam antiquorum toleratio xi mag polleret, 
ad Hebraorum animos Dei lig: & cultui conciliandus, & 
a reformatimne Moſaica invidiam omnem amoliretur; maxi- 
m cmveniebat, ut Deus ritus aliquos. antiquitits ufitatos in 
ſacrorum ſurrum . numerum afſumeret, & lex 4 Moſe data 
ſeciem aliquam cultus olim recepti ferret. — [ta nempe 
natt factigue erant Iſraelitæ, ex Agypto recens .egrefſi, quod 
Deo gene neceſſe efſet ( humanitis loqui fas 7 ) rituum ali- N 
quorum veterum uſum iis indulzere, & illius inſtituta e 
trum mrem & modulum accommodare. Nam populus erat 
a teneris Egypti moribus Te & in iis multorum' anno- 
un uſu confirmatus. ebræi, non tantum gypti mo- 
ribus afſueti, ſed ctiam refractarii fuerunt. —Lycnmadme- 
"um cujuſſue regionis & terre populo ſua ſunt ingenia, mo- 
relque proprii, ita natura gentem Hebræorum, præter cæte- 
'w orbis incolas, ingenio moroſo, difficili, & ad infamian 
que pertinaci, finxit. Cum itaque wicteres Hebræi 
writs efent alperis 6&5 efferatis aded, populi conditio peſtula- 
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Miſc. 2. be himſelf apprev d not, J have no Inten- 
tion to examine. This only I pretend 


to infer from what has been advanc'd; 
That the Manners, Opinions, Rites and 
« Cuſtoms of the EGyPTIANs, had, in 
„ the earlieſt times, and from Genera- 
« tion to Generation, ſtrongly influenc'd 
* the HEBRE w People (their Gueſts, and 
“ Subjects) and had undoubtedly gain'd 
a powerful Aſcendency over their Na- 
*©- mares. . 


How extravagant ſoever the multi- 
tude of the EGYPTIAN Superſlitions 
may appear, 'tis certain that their Da- 
trine and Wiſdem were in high repute; 
ſince it is taken notice of in Holy Scrip- 
ture, as no ſmall Advantage even to Mo- 


wit, ut Deus ritus aliques uſu weteri firmatos iis concederet, 


& vountv Adtigdar TH cavef doweis oupCaiverar (uti I. 
guitar "I heoduretus) cultum legalem eorum inſirmitati ac- 
commodatum nf{:tuerit. Hebrai ſuperſtitigſa gens e- 
rant, & omni pene literatura diſtituti. Quam alte Gentium 


e 1 © % 4 . . . : 
Sprrſtitionibus immergebantur, * Jegibus intelligere licet, que 


frpulo tanquam remedia ſuperſtitianis imponebantur. Con! 
max autem bellua ſuperſlitio, fi praſertim ab ignorantie tim. 
bris nevam firociom & contumaciam hauſerit. Facilt wer1 
credi poteſt, Iſraclitas, muper 2 ſervorum dim liberatos, ur. 
tium humaniorum rudes fuiſſe, & vix quicquam ſupra latires 
atgue allium Aygypti ſapuiſſe. Quando itaque Deo jam ns 
tium effet, cum frpulo tam barbaro, & ſuperflitiom tam in 
pens? dedito; pene neceſſe fuit, ut aliguid corum infirmitat 
daret, eoſque dolo quodam (non argumentis) ad ſeipſum ail 
ceret. Nullum animal ſuperſtitioſo, rudi precipue, mi u, 
en, aut majori arte traftandum. SPEXCERUS de Leg. 
Bled. fag. 027, 628, 629. 
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zes himſelf, © * Thar he had imbib'd e Ch. 1. 
« Wiſdom of this Nation ;* which, as is www 
well known, lay chiefly among their Pries 


and M aG1. 


BETORE the Time that the great He- 
brew Legiſlator receiv'd his Education a- 
mong theſe Sages, a + Hebrew Slave, who 
came a Youth into the Egyptian Court, 
had already grown ſo powerful in this 
kind of Wiſdom, as to outdo the chief Di- 
viners, Prognofticators, and Interpreters of 
EcyeT. He rais'd himſelf to be chief 
Miniſter to a Prince, who, following his 
Advice, obtain'd in a manner the whole 
Priferty, and conſequently /e abſolute 
Dominion of that Land. But to what 
height of Power the eſtabliſh'd Prieſthood 
was arriv'd even at that time, may be con- 
fur'd hence; That the Crown (to 
ſpeak in a modern Style) © offer'd not to 
* meddle with the Church-Lanas ;” and 
that in this great Revo/ution nothing was 


* (1.) Kai traten dn Marne TTAEH: EOGTIAL 
uur ty q Joveros i Aogors Y ir Lehe. Act. Apoſt. 5 
Gp. Vii. ver. 22. 
2.) Exod. cap. vii. ver. 11, & 22. \ 
(3.) Ibid. cap. viii. ver. 7. 
4) Juſtin. hb. xxxvi. cap. 2. 
Gen. cap. xxxix, &. Mini mus ætate inter fratres Jo- 
leph fut, cujus excellent ingenium vrriti fratres clam in- 
terciptum peregrinis mercatoribus vendiderunt. A quibus de- 
friatus in Ægyptum, cum magicas ibi artes folerti ingenio 
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Mic. 2.atiempted, ſo much as by way of Pur- 
SW YV chate or Exchange “, in prejudice of this 


Landed Clergy: The prime Miniſter him- 
telf having join'd his Intereſt with theirs, 
and enter'd + by Marriage into their Al- 
liance. And in this he was follow'd by 
the great Founder of the Hebrew-State: 
for he alſo 4 match'd himſelf with the 
Prieſthood of ſome of the neighbouring 
Nations, and Traders ** into Ecypr, 
long ere his Eſtabliſhment of the Hr- 
BREW Religion and Commonwealth. Nor 
had he per fected his Model, till he conſult- 
ed the foreign Prieſt his + Father-in-law, 


to whole Advice he paid ſuch remarkable 


Deference. 


BUT TO reſume the Subject of our 


| Speculation, concerning the wide Diffuſion 


of the Priettly Science or Function; it ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid, that notwith- 
ſtanding the EG YTIAN Prieſthood was, 
by antient Eſtabliſhment, hereditary ; the 
Skill of Divining, Sothſaying, and Ma- 
gick was communicated to others beſides 
their national ſacred Body : and that the 
IWiſdom of the MaG1c1aNs, the Power 


* Gen. xlvu. ver. 22, 26. 
+ Gen. xli. ver. 43. : 
+ Exod. chap. iii. ver. 1. and chap. xviii. ver. 1, Ee. 
Such were the Midianites, Gen. xXxvit. ver. 28, 36. 
Ir Exod. xvii. ver. 17 24. 

of 
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of Miracles, their Interpretation of Dreams Ch. 1. 
and Vijions, and their Art of adminiſtring wo 
in Divine Affairs, were entruſted even to 
Fireigners who reſided amongſt them. 


Ir appears, withal, from theſe Conſi- 
derations, how apt the religious Profeſſion 
was to ſpread i-felf widely in this Region 
of the World; and what Efforts wou'd 
naturally be made by the more neceſſitous 
of thele unlimited Profeſſors, towards a 
Fortune, or Maintenance, for themſelves 
and their Succeſſors. 


Common Arithmetick will, in this 
Caſe, demonſtrate to us, © That as the 
Proportion of ſo many Lay-men to each 
* Prieſt grew every day leſs and leſs, fo 
the Wants and Neceſſitys of each Prieſt 
* muſt grow more and more. The Ma- 
giſirate too, who according to this Ec V- 
TIAn Regulation had reſign'd his Title 
or ſhare of Right in ſacred Things, cou'd 
no longer govern, as he pleas'd, in theſe 
Affairs, or check the growing Number of 
theſe Profeſſors. The ſpiritual Genera- 
tons were left to prey on others, and (like 
Fiſh of Prey) even on themſelves, when 
deſtitute of other Capture, and confin'd 
within too narrow Limits. What Method, 
therefore, was there left to heighten the 
ZEAL of Worſhipers, and augment their 
Liberality, but © to foment their Emula- 

| E 4 « fion, 
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Miſc. 2.5 tion, prefer Worſhip to Worſhip, Faith 
co Faich; and turn the Spirit of Ex Tu v- 


© SIASM to the fide of ſacred Horror, te- 
* Iigious Antipathy, and mutual Diſcord 
between Worſhipers ?” 


* 


c 


Tus Provinces and Nations were di 
vided by the moſt contrary Rites and Cul- 
toms which cou'd be devis'd, in order to 
create the ſtrongeſt fver/ion poſſible be- 
tween Creatures of a like Species. For 


when all other Animoſitys are allay'd, and 


Anger of the fierceſt kind appeas'd, the 
religicus Hatred, we find, continues ſtill, 
as it began, without Provocation or vo- 
luntary Offence. The preſum'd Mzrbe- 
liever and Blaſphemer, as one rejected and 
abhor'd of Gop, is thro' a pious Imita- 
tion, abhor'd by the adverſe Worſhiper, 
whoſe Enmity muſt naturally increaſe as his 
religious Zeal creaſes. 


From hence the Oppoſition roſe of 
Temple againſt Temple, Proſelyte againſt 
Proſelyte. The moſt zealous Worſhip of 
one Go p, was beſt expreſs'd (as they con- 
ceiv'd) by the open defiance of another. 
S1R-Names and Titles of DiviniTY 
pats'd as [Vatch-words, He who had not 
the SYMBOL, nor cou'd give the Wir, 
receiv'd the Knock, 


Dos 
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As our * Poet has it, in his AMERICAN 


Tragedy. 


Nor did + PH1LosOPHY, when in- 
troduc'd into Religion, extinguiſh, but ra- 
ther inflame this Zeal: as we may ſhew 
perhaps in our following Chapter more 
particularly; if we return again, as is Iike- 
ly, to this Subject. For this, we per- 
ceive, is of a kind apt enough to grow 
upon our hands. We ſhall here, there- 
fore, obſerve only what is obvious to e- 
very Student in facred Antiquitys, That 
from the contentious Learning and So- 
phiſtry of the antient Schools (when true 
Science, Philoſophy, and Arts were alrea- 
dy deep in their 4 Decline) religious Pro- 
blems of a like contentious Form ſprang 
up; and certain Dofrinal TEsTS were 
fram'd, by which religious Partys were in- 
gag'd and liſted againſt one another, with 
more Animoſity than in any other Cauſe 
or Quarrel had been ever known. Thus 
religious Maſſacres began, and were carry'd 
on; Temples were demoliſh'd; holy Uten- 


Duden, Indian Emperor, 42 v. Scene 2. 
T hfra, pag. 81. 
{ VOL. I. pay. 221, 222, & 350. in the Notes. And 
hifra, pag. 795 80, I, 2, &c. 
I ſils 
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Ch. 1. 
Deun with him! Kill him! Merit www 
Heaven thereby; 
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at: Miſc. 2. ſils deſtroy d; the ſacred Pomp trodden 
| WYV under-foot, inſulted; and the Inſulters in 
| their turn expos'd to the ſame Treatment, 
| in their Perſons as well as in their Wor- 
bl ſhip. Thus Madneſs and Confuſion were 
| brought upon the World, like that C n aos, 
which the Poet miraculouſly deſcribes in 
the mouth of his mad Hero: When even 
in Celeſtial Places, Diſorder and Blind- 
neſs reign'd :—— No Dawn of Light; 


* « No Glimpſe or ſtarry Spark, 
« But Gods met Gods, and joſtled in the 
« Dark. 


* OEDIPUS of Dryden and Les. 


| CHAP. 
| 
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* 


— 


CHAP. I, 


Judgment of Divines and grave Au- 
thors concerning Enthultialm,— 


Reflections upon Scepticiſm.— A 


63 
Ch. 2. 
ad 


Sceptick-Chriſtian, —— Judgment of 
the Inſpir d concerning their own 
Inſpirations. —Knowledg and Be- 
lit — Hiſtory of Religion reſum d. 
—ZEAL Offenſive and 


ſive. 


efen- 
—A Church in Danger. 


Perſecution.— Policy of the 
Church of ROME, 


HAT I had to remark of my 
own concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


I have thus diſpatch'd : What Others have 
remark'd on the ſame Subject, I may, as an 
to another Author, be allow'd 
to cite; eſpecially if I take notice only of 
what has been dropt very naturally by 


lome of our moſt approv'd Authors, and 
ableſt Divines, 


Apologi/t 


Ur has been thought an odd kind of Te- 
merity, in our Author, to aſſert, That 
"even ATHEISM it-ſelf was not whol- 
ix. In his Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. 1 
cc 

M 


—— — — —— — 


— 
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Miſc. 2.“ ly exempt from Enthuſiaſin; That there 

X have been in reality Enthufiaſtical A- 
e theiſts; and That even the Spirit of 
« Martyrdom cou'd, upon occaſion, exert 
« it-ſelf as well in bis Cauſe, as in any 
©« offer,” Now, beſides what has been 
intimated in the preceding Chapter, and 
what in fact may be demonſtrated from the 
Examples of VANniNus and other Mar- 
tyrs of a like Principle, we may hear an 
* excellent and learned Divine, of higheſt 
Authority at home, and Fame abroad ; who 
after having deſcrib'd an Enthufiaſtical A. 
thei} and one atbeiſtically inſpir' d, ſays 
of this very ſort of Men, That they 
are Fanaticks too; however that word 
* ſeem to have a more peculiar reſpect to 
« ſomething of a DetTyY: All Atheiſts 
being that blind Goddeſi-N ATURE 5 
% Fanaticks.” 


AND again: * All Atheiſts (ſays he) 
« are poſſeſsd with a certain kind of 
« Madneſs, that may be call'd Pneuma- 


« fophobia, that makes them have an 1rra- 
« tional 


* Dr. Cupwok TH's Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 134- 

+ The good Doctor makes uſe, here, of a Stroke of 
Raillery againit the over-frighted anti-ſuper/{1/29us Gentlemen, 
with whom our Author reaſons at large in his ſecond Dres- 
tile (viz. VOL. I. pag. 85, 56, Cc. and 88, 89, ec.) "Is 
indeed the Nature of Fear, as of all other Paſſions, when 
exceſſive, to defeat its own End, and prevent us in the exect- 


tion of what we naturally propole to our- ſelves as our = 
vantage. 
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Wu ar the Power of EXTASY is, whe- 
ther thro' Melancholy, Wine, Love, or o- 
ther natural Cauſes, another learned“ Di- 


vine of our Church, in a Diſcourſe upon 


Enthuſiaſm, ſets forth: bringing an Exam- 
ple from ARISTOTLE, © of @ Syracuſean 
« Poet, who never verſify'd ſo well, as 
« when he was in his diſtracted Fits.” But 
25 to Poets in general, compar'd with the 


vantage. SUPER STITION it-ſelf is but a certain kind * 


of Har, which poſſeſſing us ſtrongly with the apprehended 
Wrath or Diſpleaſure of Divine Powers, hinders us from judg- 
ing what thoſe Pozwers are in themſelves, or what Conduct of 
ours may, With beſt reaſon, be thought ſutable to ſuch highly 
rational and ſuperior Natures. Now if from the Experience 
of many groſs Deluſions of a ſuperſtitious kind, the Courſe of 
this Fear begins to turn; tis natural for it to run, with equal 
violence, a contrary way. The extreme Paſſion for religious 
Objedts paſſes into an Averſion. And a certain Horror and 
Dad of In toſture cauſes as great a Diſturbance as even I- 
{*fare it-/lf had done before. In ſuch a Situation as this, 
tne Mind may eaſily be blinded ; as well in one reſpect, as in 
tne other. Tis plain, both theſe Diſorders carry ſomething 
vita them which diſcover us to be in ſome manner beſide 
our Reaſon, and out of the right uſe of Judgment and Un- 
certtanding. For how can we be faid to intruft or uſe our 
Reaſon, if in any caſe we fear to be convinc'd ? How are 
we Maſters of our-ſelves, when we have acquir'd the Habit of 
bringing Horror, Averſion, Favour, Fondneſs, or any other 
Temper than that of mere Indi ference and Impartiality, into 
ine Judgment of Opinions, and Search of Truth? 
Dr. Monz, f. 11, 19, 20, and ſo on. 


reli- 


tional but deſperate Abhorrence from Spi-Ch. 2. 
« rits or incorporeal Subſtances ; they be. 
« ing acted alſo, at the ſame time, with 
« an Hylomania, whereby they madly dote 
« ypon Matter, and devoutly worſhip ir, 
« as the only Nu MEN.“ 


— 
* 


— — - 
= 
— wa. 


— 
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| Miſe. 2-religious Enthuſiaſts, he fays : There is Ph 

| » this Difference; That a Poet is an En- bri 

| « thuſiaſt in jeſt: and ax Enthuſiaſt is a « | 

: 4 Poet in good earneſt.” - 

«* 'T1s a ſtrong Temptation * (ſays the 

| e Doctor) with 4 Melancholiſt, when he the 

« feels a Storm of Devotion and Zeal come nit 

« upon him lite a mighty Wind ; his Heart phy 

being full of Affection, his Head preg- Lai 

| * nant with clear and ſenſible Repreſenta- Si 

| * tions, and his Mouth flowing and ſtream- arty 

[} « ing with fit and nowerfal Expreſſions | Th 
| e ſuch as would aftoniſh an ordinary + Au- 

« ditory ; 'tis, I fay, a ſhreud Tempta- : 
| e tion to him, to think it the very Spirit leer 
| © of God that then moves ſupernaturally he 

« in him; whenas all that Exceſs of Zeal Far 

« and Affection, and Fluency of Words, WM * ; 

« is moſt palpably to be reſolv'd into the WW und 


power of Melancholy, which is a kind of f 
| natural Inebriation.” | 


If | . 2 « 
l Tur learned Doctor, with much pains ' 
| afterwards, and by help of the Peripatetick „ 0 
| vet 
* F. 16. 348 (as 
+ It appears from hence, that in the Notion which this | 1B. 
1 learned Divine gives us of EN TUHVUSsIA Su, he compre- 
1 hends the ſocial or popular Genius of the Paſſion ; agreeably | (a) 
i with what our Author in his Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm 
oF (5.15, 16, 44, 45.) has faid of the Influence and Power of | ” 
it the Aſembly and Auditory it- ſelf, and of the communicate = 
ap Force and rapid Progreſs of this extatick Fervor, once kin- | 0 


dled, and ſet in action. 


Philo- 
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Philoſophy, explains this Enthufiaſtick Ine-Ch. 2. 
briation, and ſhews in particular *, « How 

« the Vapours and Fumes of Melancholy 

* partake of the nature of Wine.” 


Ox might conjecture from hence, that 
the malicious Oppoſers of early Chriſtia- 
nity were not unvers d in this Philoſo- 
phy ; when they ſophiſtically objected a- 
gainſt the apparent Force of the Divine 
Spirit ſpeaking in divers Languages, and 
attributed it To the Power of new 
+ Vine. 


Bor our devout and zealous Doctor 
ſeems to go yet further. For befides what 
he ſays of the Entbuſiaſtick Power of 
Fancy in Atheiſts, - he calls Melancholy * 
a fertinacious and religious Complexion ; 
and aſſerts, © That there is not any true 
* ſpiritual Grace from God, but this mere 
natural Conſtitution, according to the ſe- 
* veral Tempers and Workings of it, will 
not only reſemble, but ſometimes ſeem to 
* outſirip.” And after ſpeaking of ++ Pro- 
fretical ENTHUSIASM, and eſtabliſhing 
(as our Author r does) a Legitimate and 
2 Baſtard-ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the 
(a) Devotional ENTHUSIASM (as he calls 


. 20, 21, 23, 26. + Ads ii. 13. t $. r. 
y. 15. Tt F. 30, & 57. tt VOL. I. p. 53. 


(a) F. 63, 
it) 


þt 
1 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miſc. 2.it) of holy and fincere Souls, and aſeribes 
lis allo to MELANCHOLY, 


He allows, That the Soul may fink 
« ſo far into Phantaſms, as not to recover 
the uſe of her free Facultys ; and that 
* this enormous Strength of Imagination 
e does not only beget the Belief of mad 
internal Apprehenſions, but is able to aſ- 
© ſure us of the Preſence of external O- 
* jets which are not.” He adds, © That 
* what Cuſtom and Education do by de- 
e grees, diſtemper'd FAN c may do in a 
* ſhorter time.” And ſpeaking * of Ex- 
As * and the Power of MELAancuory 
in Extatick Fancys, he ſays, That what 
* the Imagination then puts forth, of her- 
« ſelf, is as clear as broad day; and the 
Perception of the Soul at leaſt as irony 


and vigorous, as at any time in beholding 


things awake.” 


FRO M whence the Doctor infers, That 
« the Strength of Perception is no ſure 
« Ground of Truth.“ 


Hap any other than a reverend Father 
of our Church expreſs'd himſelf in this 
manner, he muſt have been contented per- 
haps to bear a ſufficient Charge of Scep- 
ticiſm. 

® 4, 28. 
'T was 
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Ch. 2. " 
Twas good fortune in my Lord Ba- www | 
cox's Caſe, that he ſhou'd have eſcap'd 
being call'd an ATHEIST, or a SCEP- 
TICK, when ſpeaking in a ſolemn man- | 
ner of the religious Paſſion, the Ground | 
of SUPERSTITION, or ENTHUSIASM, 
(which he alſo terms “ a Panic) he de- 
tires it from an Imperfection in the Cre- 
ation, Make, or natural Conſtitution of 
Man. How far the Author of tbe + Let- * 
ter differs from this Author in his Opinion 
both of the End and Foundation of this 
Paſſion, may appear from what has been 
laid above. And, in general, from what 
we read in the other ſucceeding Treatiſes 


*NATURA RERUM omnibus wiventibus indidit 1 
"tum & Hrmidinem, vitæ atgue efſentie ſue conſerwatricem, 
a: mala ingruentia vitantem & depellentem. Veruntamen 
alem Natura madum tenere neſcia «jt, ſed timoribus ſaluta- 
r:9us ſemper va & inanes admiſcet : ade) ut omnia (fi in- 
tu; onjpict darentur ) Panicis Terroribus plenifſima fint, 
prajertim humana; & maxim omnium apud wulzum, qui 
Japerſtutione ¶ uæ vere nibil aliad quam Panicus Terror ef } 
n immenſum laborat & agitatur ; præcipuè temporibus duris, 
C trepid's, & adverfis. Franciicus Bacon de Augment. 
dient. lib. ii. c. 13. 

The Author of the Letter, I dare ſay, wou'd have ex- 
* no quarter from his Criticks, had he expreis'd himſelf 
- dus celebrated Author here quoted ; who, by his Natura \ 
, can mean nothing leſs than the Univerſal Diſpenſing 
"ature, erring blindly in the very firſt Deſign, Contrivance, \ 
n original Frame of Things; according to the Opinion of | 
CPICURUS himſelf, whom this Author, immediately atter, ſ 
dies with Praiſe, | 
vo 20 The Letter concerning ExnTHUSIASM, above, | 


Vol. 3. F of | 


— —— — ꝙ — ER 
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Miſc. 2.of our Author, we may venture to lay of 


bim with Afſurance, © Thar he is as li- 
« tle a SCEPTICK (according to the 
« vulgar Senſe of that word) as he is Eh 
« curean, or Atheiſt.” This may be prov'd 
ſufficiently from his Philoſophy : And for 


any thing higher, 'tis what he no-where | 


preſumes to treat; having forborn in par- 


ticular to mention any Holy Myſters; | 


of our Religion, or Sacred Article of our 
Belief, 


As for what relates to “ Revelation in 
general, if I miſtake not our Author's 
meaning, he profeſles 70 believe, as far as 
is poſſible for any one who himſelf had 
never experienc'd any Divine Communica- 
tion, whether by Dream, Viſion, Afpori- 
tion, or other ſupernatural Operation; nor 
was ever preſent as Eye-witneſs of any 51g, 
Prodigy, or Miracle whatſoever, Many 
of theſe, + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 
tendedly exhibited in che World, with an 
Endeavour of giving them the perfect 


Air and exact Reſemblance of thoſe re- 


corded in Holy Writ. He ſpeaks indec! 
with Contempt of the Mockery of 11% 
dern Miracles and Inſpiration, And 45 t0 
all Pretences to things of this kind in our 


* [nſra, pag. 315. 


T 0 L. I. pag. 44, 45; Sc. And VOL. II. . 32% 
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reſent Age; he ſeems inclin'd to look Ch. 2. 
upon em as no better than mere Impoſture ww 


or Deluſion. But for what is recorded of 
Ages heretofore, he ſeems to reſign his 
judgment, with intire Condeſcenſion, to 
his Superiors. He pretends not to frame 
any certain or poſitive Opinion of his own, 
notwithſtanding his beſt Searches into An- 
tiquiry, and the Nature of religious Re- 
end and Tradition : but on all occaſions 
ſubmits moſt willingly, and with full Con- 
fidence and Truſt, to the * Opinions by 
Law o abliſbd. And if this be not ſuth- 
cient to free him from the Reproach of 
ScxpTIC1SM, he muſt, for ought I ſee, 
be content to undergo it. 


To fay truth, I have often wonder'd 
to find ſuch a Diſturbance rais'd about the 
limple name of + SCEPTICK. Tis cer- 
tain that, in its original and plain figni- 
nication, the word imports no more than 
barely, «That State or Frame of Mind 
in which every one remains, on every 
Subject of which he is not certain. He 
who is certain, or preſumes to ſay he knows, 
is In that particular, whether he be mit- 
taken or in the right, a DoGMATIST. 
Between theſe tuo States or Situations of 


* 1 pag. 360, 1, 2, Sc. And Infra, pag. 103, 
31315, 31 . 
VOL. II. pag. 205, 206, & 323, Cc. And Infra, 


Fag. 317, 318, Cc. 
F 2 Mind, 


a — = — 
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Miſc. 2. Mind, there can be no medium. For he 
&VYV who ſays, That he believes for certain, 


« or is aſſur d of what be believes; ei- 
ther ſpeaks ridiculouſly, or ſays in effect, 
That he believes ſtrongly, but is not ſure,” 
So that whoever is not conſcious of Revelz- 
tion, nor has certain Knoleds of any Mi- 
racle or Sign, can be no more than Scr p- 
TICK in the Caſe: And the beſt Chris 
tian in the World, who being deſtitute 
of the means of Certainty, depends only 
on Hiſtory and Tradition for his Belief 
in theſe Particulars, is at beſt but a Scep- 
tick-Chriſtian. He has no more than a 
nicely critical * Hiſtorical Faith, ſubject 
to various Speculations, and a thouland 
different Criticiſius of Languages and Li- 
terature. 


THr1s he will naturally find to be the 
Caſe, if he attempts to ſearch into Origi- 
nals, in order to be his own Judg, and pro- 
ceed on the bottom of hrs own Diſcern- 
ment, and Underſtanding. - If, on the 0- 
ther hand, he is 20 Critick, nor compe- 
tently learned in theſe ORIGINALS; Us 
plain he can have no original Judgment of 
his own; but muſt rely ſtill on the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have opportunity to ex- 
amine ſuch matters, and whom he takes to 
be the unbiaſs'd and diſintereſted Judges 


* VOL, I. fag. 146, 147. And Irfra, pag. 316, 317) 
320, &c. 


of 
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of theſe religious Narratives, His Faith Ch. 2. 
is not in antient Facts or Perſons, nor in 
the antient Writ, or Primitive Recorders ; 

nor in the ſucceſſive Collators or Conſer- 

waters of theſe Records (for of theſe he 

is unable to take cognizance :) But his 
Confidence and Truſt muſt be in thoſe 

ndern Men, or Soctetys of Men, to whom 

the Publick, or He himſelf, aſcribes the 

Right to judg of theſe Records, and com- 

mits the Determination of /acred Writ and 

genuine Story. 


Lier the Perſon ſeem ever ſo poſitive 
or dogmatical in theſe high Points of 
Learning; he is yet in reality no Dogma- 
i, nor can any way free himſelf from 
2 certain kind of SceEPTICISM. He 
muſt know himſelf ſtill capable of Doubi- 
ing: Or if, for fear of it, he ſtrives to ba- 
nith every oppoſite Thought, and reſolves 
not ſo much as to deliberate on the Cale ; 
this ſtill will not acquit him. So far are 
we from being able to be ſure when we 
have a mind ; that indeed we can never 
be thorowly ſure, but then only when we 
can't help it, and find of neceſſity we 
muſt be ſo, whether we will or not. Even 
the higheſt implicit Faith is in reality no 
more than a kind of paſſive 8ScEP TI“ 
csu; © A Reſolution to examine, re- 
* colle&, conſider, or hear, as little as 
© Poſlible to the prejudice of that Belief, 

2 « which 
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| Miſc. 2.“ which having once eſpous'd we are eye 0 
- aſterwards afraid to loſe.” y 


—— 


— — 


Ln DM 


Ir I might be allow'd to imitate our 
Author, in daring to touch now and then | 
i. upon the Characters of our Divine Marth, ( 
In I ſhou'd, upon this Subject of BIIIErN, 9 
1 obſerve how fair and generous the great k 
| Chriſtian Convert, and learned AposTLy, 0 
has ſhewn himſelf in his Sacred Writings. 
Notwithſtanding he had himſelf an orig 
nal Teſtimony and Revelation from Hea- N 
ven, on which he grounded his Conver- 
fion ; notwithſtanding he had in his own L 
fl Perſon the Experience of outward Mira— 
cles and inward Communications ; he conde- 


ſcended ſtill, on many occaſions, to ſpeak l 
ſeeptically, and with ſome Heſitation and le 
Reſerve, as to the Certainty of theſe Di- J 
vine Exhibitions. In his account of ſome al 
Tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being (c 
the Witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may pre- 

10 ſume) of his own Perſon, and proper Vi- 

li | ſion, * he ſays only that © He «nz « 

1 « Man : whether in the Body or out of it 

4 te he cannot tell, But ſuch a one caught up 

Ut! « to the third Heaven, be knew formerl; a 


itt « (he ſays) above fourteen years before his 


"nd te then Writing.” And when in another 
5 Capacity the ſame inſpir'd Writer, giving 
pl Precepts to his Diſciples, diſtinguiſhes 


N | ® 2 Cor. ni. Wer. a, 3. 
what 
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what ® he writes by Divine Commiſſion from Ch. 2. 
what he delivers as his own Judgment and WY 
private Opinion, he condeſcends neverthe- 
leſs to ſpeak as one no way poſitive, or 
Maſter of any abſolute Criterion in the 
Caſe. And in ſeveral ſubſequent + Paſſa- 
ges, he expreſſes himſelf as under ſome 
kind of Doubt how to judg or determine 
certainly, © Whether he writes by Infpi- 
© ration or otherwiſe.” He only © thinks 
© he has the Spirit.” He © is not ſure, 
nor wou'd have us to depend on him as 
puſitrve or certain in a matter of ſo nice 
Diſcernment. 


Tur holy Founders and inſpir'd Au- 
thors of our Religion requir'd not, it 
lems, ſo ſrict an Aſſent, or ſuch implicit 
Faith in behalf of their œigina! Writings 
and Revelations, as later un- inſpir'd Doc- 
tors, without the help of Divine Teſti- 
mony, or any Miracle on their fide, have 
requir'd in behalf of their own Comments 
and Interpretations. The earlieſt and 
worſt of Hereticks, tis ſaid, were thoſe 
cll'd Gngticks, who took their name from 
an audacious Pretence to certain Knowledg 
and Comprehenſion of the greateſt Myſterys 
of Faith. If the moſt dangerous State of 
Opinion was this dogmatical and preſump- 


* 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12. 
{ 1 Cor. vii, 40. 


F 4 tucus 


— 


16 


Miſc. 2.tuous fort; the ſafeſt, in all likelihood 
muſt be the /ceprical and modeſt, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


p 


THERE is nothing more evident than 
that our Hcy RELIG10N, in its original 


Conſtitution, was ſet fo far apart from all 


Philoſophy or refin'd Speculation, that it 
ſeem'd in a manner diametrically opposd 
to it, A Man might have been not only 
a Sceptic in all the controverted Points of 
the Academys, or Schools of Learning, 
but even a perfect Stranger to all of this 
kind ; and yer compleat in his Religion, 


Faith, and Worſhip. 


AMoNG the polite Heathens of the an- 
tient World, theſe different Provinces of 
Religion and Philoſophy were upheld, we 
know, without the leaſt interfering with 
each other. If in ſome barbarous Na- 
tions the Philgſapher and Prieſt were join d 
in one, tis obſervable that the Myſterys, 
whatever they were, which ſprang from 
this extraordinary Conjunction, were kept 
ſecret and undivulg'd. "Twas Satisfaction 
enough to the Prieft-Philsſopher, it the ini 
tiated Party preſervd his Reſpect and Ve- 
neration for the Tradition and Worthip of 
the Temple, by complying in every te. 
ſpect with the requiſite Performances and 
Rites of Worſhip. No Account was alter- 
wards taken of the Phil:/sphick Faith ot 
the Proſelyte, or Worſhiper. His Op: 


niOns 
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gions were left to himſelf, and he might Ch. 2. 
philoſophize according to what foreign WWW 


School or Sect he fanty'd. Even amongſt 
the Jews themſelves, the SADDUCEE (4 
Materialiſt, and Denyer of the Soul's Im- 
mortality) was as well admitted as the 
PHARISEE; Who from the Schools of 
PyTHAGORAS, PLATo, or other lat- 
ter Philoſophers of GREECE, had learnt 
to reaſon upon immaterial Subſtances, and 
the natural Immortality of Souls, 


'T1s no aſtoniſhing Reflection to ob- 
ſerve how faſt the World declin'd in“ Wit 
and Senſe, in Manhood, Reaſon, Science, 
and in every Art, when once the Ro- 
Man Empire had prevail'd, and ſpread an 
univerſal Tyranny and Oppreſſion over 
Mankind. Even the Romans themſelves, 
after the early Sweets of one peaceful and 
long Reign, began to groan under that 
Yoke, of which they had been themſelves 
the Impoſers. How much more muſt o- 
ther Nations, and mighty Citys, at a far 
diſtance, have abhor'd this Tyranny, and 
deteſted their common Servitude under a 
People, who were themſelves no better 
than mere Slaves ? 


IT may be look'd upon, no doubt, as 
providential, that at this time, and in 
* VOL. I. pag. 220, &c. And in the preceding Chapter, 


gag. bi. 
theſe 
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5 Miſc. 2. theſe Circumſtances of the World, there 
| WY ſhou'd ariſe fo high an expectation of di- 
| | vine Deliverer; and that from the E: tern 
L Parts and Confines of Jupt Aa the Opi- 
| | nion ſhou'd ſpread it-ſelf of ſuch 4 Deli- 
verer to come, with Strength from Heaven 
ſufficient to break that Empire, which no 
It! earthly Power remaining cou'd be thought 
1 ſufficient to encounter. Nothing cou d 
1 have better diſpos d the generality of 
. Mankind, to receive the Evangelical Ad- 

| vice; Whilſt they miſtook the News, as 
10 many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly did, 
| and underſtood the Promiſes of a Mex s- 
if SIAS in this temporal Senſe, with reſpect 
| to his /econd Coming, and ſudden Reign 
| here upon Earth. 


* SUPERSTI TION, in the mean while, 
cou'd not but naturally prevail, as Mzcry 
1 and Ignorance increas d. The Roman 
i Emperors, as they grew more barbarous, 
1 grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious. 
hh The Lands and Revenues, as well as the 
10 Numbers of the Heathen Prieſts grew 
io. daily. And when the ſeaſon came, that 
by means of a Convert-Emperor, the Hea- 
then + Church-Lands, with an Increaſe ol 

Power, 


* VOL. I. pag. 133. And below, pag. 90. 
+ How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the * 
times of that Empire, may be judg'd from what belong ” 
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Power, became transfer'd to the Chriſtian Ch. 2. 
Clergy, twas no wonder if by ſuch Riches NV 


and Authority they were in no ſmall mea- 
ſure influenc'd and corrupted ; as may be 
gather d even from the Accounts given us 
of theſe matters by themſelves. 


WHEN, together with this, the Schools 
of the antient + Philoſophers, which had 
been long in their Decline, came now to 
be diſſolvd, and their ſophiſtick Teachers 


the ſingle Order of he * — and what we read of the Re 
cenves belonging to the J'emples of the Sun, (as in the time 
of the Monſter HELIOGABALUs)] and of other Dona- 
tions by other Emperors. But what may give us yet a 
ercater Idea of theſe Riches, is, That in the latter Heathen 
Times, which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, the re- 
ſraining Laws (or Statutes of Mort-main) by which Men 
had formerly been with-held from giving away Eſtates by 
Mal, or otherwiſe, to Religious Uſes, were repeal'd ; and 
the Heathen-Church left, in this manner, as a bottomlcts 
Gulph and devouring Receptacle of Land and Treaſure. 
Senatis-conſulto, & Conſtitutionibus Principum, Heeredes inſti- 
tuere conceſſum eſt Apollinem Didymaum, Dianam Epheſiam, 
Matrem Deorum, &c. Ulpianus poſt Cod. Theodoſ. pag. 92. 
apud Marſh. 

This anſwers not amiſs to the modern Practice and Ex- 
* of Making aur Seul our Heir: Giving to God what 
a been taken ſometimes with freedom enough from Man; 
and conveying Eſtates in ſuch a manner in this World, as to 
make good Intereſt of them in another. The Reproach of 
the antient Satiriſt is at preſent out of doors. Tis no affront 
to Religion now-a-days to compute its Profits, And a Man 
might well be accounted dull, who, in our preſent Age, 
ou d ask the Queſtion, Dicite, Pontifices, in ſacro quid facit 
rum? Perl. Sat. ii, ver. 69. See below, pag. go, and 
125. in the Notes, and 88, ibid 


1 As above, Fag. 61 . 


became 


MiSsCcELLANEBOUS 


Miſc. 2. became Eccleſiaſtical Inſtructors; the un- 
natural Union of Religion and Philoſophy 


was compleated, and the monſtrous Pro- 
duct of this Match appear'd ſoon in the 
World. The odd exterior Shapes of Dei- 
tys, Temples, and holy Utenſils, which 
by the * EGYPTIAN Sects had been for- 
merly ſet in battel againſt each other, wers 
now metamorphos'd into phzlo/ophical Forms 
and Phantoms; and, like Flags and Ban- 
ners, diſplay'd in hoſtile manner, and 
borne offen/rvely, by one Party againſt ano- 
ther. In former times thoſe barbarous 
Nations above mention'd were the ſole 
Warriors in theſe religious Cauſes ; but 
now the whole World became engag'd : 
when inſtead of Sorts and Crocodiles, o- 
ther Enſigns were erected; when pill 
cal Chimeras, crabbed Notions, bombaſtick 
Phraſes, Soleciſms, Abſurditys, and a thou— 
ſand Monſters of a {chclaſtick Brood, were 
ſet on foot, and made the Subject of vul- 
gar Animoſity and Diſpute. 


HERE firſt began that Spirit of Bi- 
gotry, which broke out in a more raging 
manner than had been ever known before, 
and was leſs capable of Temper or Mode- 
ration than any Species, Form, or Mix- 
ture of Religion in the antient World. 


* Supra, pag. 42, 46, 47, 60. And VOL. I. pag. 350. 


m the Notes. 
Myſtery, 
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81 


Myſterys, which were heretofore treated Ch. 2. 
with profound reſpect, and lay unexpos'd WW 


to vulgar Eyes, became publick and pro- 
ſtitute; being enforc'd with Terrors, and 
urg'd wich Compulſion and Violence, on 
the unfitted Capacitys and Apprehenſions 
of Mankind. The very Jewiſß Tradi- 
tions, and Cabaliſtick Learning underwent 
this Fate, That which was naturally the 
Subject of profound Speculation and - In- 
quiry, was made the neceſſary Subject of 
a ſtrict and abſolute Aſſent. The allegori- 
cal, mythological Account of Sacred Things, 
was wholly inverted : Liberty of Judg- 
ment and Expoſition taken away : No 
Ground left for Inquiry, Search, or Medi- 
tation: No Refuge from the dogmatical 
Spirit let looſe. Every Quarter was taken 
up; every Portion prepoſſeſs d. All was 
reduc'd to“ Article and Propoſition. 


THrvs a ſort of philoſophical EN I H u- 
SIASM overſpread the World. And B1- 
GOTRY (a A Species of Superſtition hard- 
ly known before) took place in Mens 
Affections, and arm'd 'em with a new 
ſalouſy againſt each other. Barbarous 


* Infra, pag. 332, 3, 4. in the Notes. Fe ſupra, p. 61. 

| Let any one who conſiders diſtinctly the Meaning and 
Porce of the word BIGOT RY, endeavour to render it 
in either of the antient Languages, and he will find how 
peculiar a Paſſion it implies ; and how different from the 
mere Affection of Enthufia/m or Superſtition. 


Terms 


— — 
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Miſc. 2. Terms and Idioms were every day intro- 
duc'd: Monſtrous Definitions invented and 


impos'd: New Schemes of Faith erected 
from time to time; and Hoſtilitys, the 
fierceſt imaginable, exercis'd on theſe oc- 
caſions. So that the ENTHUSTLASM or 
ZEAL, which was uſually ſhewn by Man- 
kind in behalf of their particular Wor- 
ſhips, and which for the moſt part had 
been hitherto defenſive only, grew now to 


be univerſally of the ofen/ive kind. 


IT MAY be expected of me perhaps, 
that being fallen thus from remote Anti- 
quity to later Periods, I ſhou'd ſpeak on 
this occaſion with more than ordinary Ex- 


actneſs and Regularity. It may be urg'd 


againſt me, that I talk here, as at random, 


and without-book : neglecting to produce 
my Authoritys, or continue my Quota- 
tions, according to the profeſs'd Style and 
Manner in which I began this preſent 
Chapter. But as there are many greater 
Privileges by way of Variation, Interrup- 
tion, and Digreſſion, allow'd to us //71ters 
of M1SCELLANY ; and eſpecially to 
ſuch as are Commentators upon other Au- 
thors; I ſhall be content to remain myſte- 
rious in this reſpect, and explain my-ſelf 
no further than by a noted Story ; which 
ſeems to ſute our Author's purpoſe, and the 
preſent Argument, my 
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IS obſervable from Holy Writ, that www 


the antient EHHESLIAN Worſhipers, how- 
ever zealous or enthuſiaſtick they appear'd, 
had only @ defenſve kind of Zeal in be- 
half of their * Temple ; whenever they 
thought in earneſt, it was brought in dan- 
ger. In the + Tumult which happen'd in 
that City near the time of the holy Apo- 
ſtle's Retreat, we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what our Author calls a reli- 
gious Panick. As little Bigots as the Peo- 
ple were, and as far from any offenſeve 
Zeal, yet when their eſtabliſh'd Church 
came to be call'd in queſtion, we ſee in 
what a manner their Zeal began to ope- 
rate, + © All with one voice, about the 
„ ſpace of two hours, cried out, ſaying, 


* The Magnificence and Beauty of that Temple is well 
known to all who have form'd any Idea of the antient 
Grecian Arts and Workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be 
remarkable in our learned and elegant Apoſtle, that tho 
an Enemy to this mechanical Spirit of Religion in the 
Erukstaxs; yet according to his known Character, he 
accommodates himſelf to their Humour, and the natural 
Turn of their ExTHusS1a$M ; by writing to his Converts 
in a kind of Architect- Style, and almoſt with a perpetual Al- 
luſion to Building, and to that Majefty, Order, and Beauty, of 
which their Temple was a Maſter-piece. "ETexoSounSty]es 
271 E Ares bDνν = Ie], FER ii 
Mou avs Inos Xes "Ev den 5j eb, auvaponc= 
yen eve els vady d, ey Kei Ev V Urls curci- 
rad UG e &5 KAT UNNTHEWY Gs Oed £y ava ualt. Eph, 
ch. 11, ver. 20, 21, 22. And fo Ch. iii. ver. 17, 18, 2 
And Ch. iv. ver. 16, 29. 

Act. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 23. 

] Ibid, ver. 28, & 34. 


« Great 


83 
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Miſc. 2. Great is DIANA of the Epheſians,” At 

A the fame time this Aſſembly was ſo confus'd, 
that * the greater part knew not wherefore 
they were come together; and conſequently 
cou'd not underſtand why their Church 
was in any Danger. But the ENT RHVU- 
STASM Was got up, and a Panick 
Fear for the Church had ſtruck the Multi- 
tude. It ran into a popular Rage or epi- 
demical Phrenzy, and was communicated 
(as our + Author expreſſes it) © by Aſpect, 
* or, as it were, by Contact, or Sym- 
« pathy.” 


IT muſt be confeſs'd, that there was, 
beſides theſe Motives, a ſecret Spring which 
forwarded this ENTHUSIASM, For cer- 
tain Partys concern'd, Men of Craft, and 
ſtrictly united in Intereſt, had been ſecret- 
ly call'd together, and told, Gentlemen 
(or Sirs!) Ye know that by this Myſte- 
ce. ry, or Craft, we have our Wealth. Ye 
« ſee withal, and have heard, that not only 
«© here at EpHEsSUs, but almoſt thro'out 
« all As 14, this PA u L has perſuaded and 
„ turn'd away many People, by telling 
“ them, They are no real Gods who are 
e figur'd, or wrought with hands: ſo that 


* AQ. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 32. 
+ Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. pas. 15. 
＋ Act. Apolt. chap. xix. ver. 25, &c. 


cc no 
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« not only this our Craft is in danger; Ch. 2. 
Wy YI 


« but alſo tbe Temple it-ſelf.” 


NoTHING cou'd be more moderate and 
wiſe, nothing more agreeable to that ma- 
viſterial Science or Policy, which our Au- 
thor * recommends, than the Behaviour 
of the Trxon-Clerk or Recorder of the Ci- 
ty, as he is repreſented on this occaſion, 
in Holy Writ. 1 muſt confeſs indeed, he 
went pretty far in the uſe of this mode- 
rating Art. He ventur'd to aſſure the 
People, © That every one acquieſc'd in 
their antient Worſhip of the great God- 
« dels, and in their Tradition of the 
© Image, which fell down from Jue1- 
«TER: That theſe were Facts undenia- 
* ble: and That the new Se& neither 
* meant the pulling down of their Church, 
* nor ſo much as-offer'd to blaſpheme or 
* ſpeak amiſs of their Goddeſs.” 


Tris, no doubt, was ſtretching the 
point ſufficiently ; as may be underſtood 
by the Event, in after time. One might 
perhaps have ſuſpected this Recorder to 
have been himſelf a Diſſenter, or at leaſt 
an Occaſional Conformijt, who cou'd anſwer 
ſo roundly for the new Sect, and warrant 
the Church in Being ſecure of Damage, 
and out of all Danger for the future. Mean 


Letter of Enthufiaſm, VOL. I. pag. 10, &e. 
Vol. 4; G while 
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Miſc. z. while the Tumult was appeas'd : No 
harm befel the Temple for that time. 


The new Sect acquieſc'd in what had been 
ſpoken on their behalf. They allow'd the 
Apology of the Recorder. Accordingly 
the Zeal of the Heathen Church, which 
was only defenſive, gave way : And the 
w Religioniſts were proſecuted no fur- 
CNET, 


HiTHEeRTo, it ſeems, the Face of 
PERSECUTION had not openly ſhewn 
it-ſelf in the wide World. "Twas fuffi- 
cient Security for every Man, that he 
gave no diſturbance to what was pub- 
lickly eſtabliſh'd. But when offenſive 
Zeal came to be diſcover'd in one Party, 
the reſt became in a manner neceſſitated 
to be Aggreſſors in their turn. They 
who obſerv'd, or had once experienc'd this 
intolerating Spirit, cou'd no longer tole- 
rate on their part . And they who had 

once 


Thus the Controverſy ſtood before the Time of the Em- 
peror JUL1aN, when Blood had 'bcen ſo freely drawn, and 
Creeltys fo frequently exchang'd not only between Chriſtian 
and Kicathen, but between Chriſtian and Chriſtian ; after the 
moſt barbarous manner. What the Zeal was of many early 
Chriſtians againit the Idolatry of the old Heathen Church {at 
that time the eftabliſt'd one) may be comprehended by any 
Perſon who is ever ſo flenderly vers'd in the Hiſtory of tlte 


rp” . * @ . 4 83 1. 3 La 0 
Fimes. Nor can it be ſaid indeed of us Moderns, that in the 


quality of good Chriflians (as that Character is generally un. 
derſtood) we are found either backward or ſcrupulous in af. 
ſigning to Perdition ſuch Wretches as we pronounce guilty of 


tolatry. 


5 Sg. 88 DO 2.22 - 2 = 
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once exerted it over others, cou'd expect Ch. 2. 
no better Quarter for themſelves. So that 


nothing leſs than mutual Extirpation be- 
came the Aim, and almoſt open Profeſſion 


of each religious Society. 
IN 


thlatry. The name Idolater is ſufficient Excuſe for almoſt 
any kind of Inſult againſt the Perſon, and much more aꝑainſt 
the Worſhip of ſuch a Miſ-Believer. Ihe very word C 
is in common Language us d for Man, in oppoſition to B/ ute- 
Beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan: who, as the greater Beaſt of the two, is 
naturally doom'd to Maſſacre, and his Gods and Temples to 
Fracture and Demoliſhment. Nor are we maſters of this 
Paſhon, even in our beſt humour. The Heuch Poets, we 
ſee, can with great Succeſs, and general Applauſe, exhibit 
this primitive Zeal even on the publick Stage: Por r- 
EVCTE, Act II. Sc. 6. 


Ne perdons plus de temps, le Sacrifice eft pret. 
Allons y du vray Dieu foutenir Pinteret, 

Allons fouler aux pits ce Foudre ridicule 

Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule 3 
Allens en tclairer Pawveuglement fatal, 

Alent briſer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metat : 
Abandonnons nos jours à cette ardeur celiſte, 


Faiſons triompher Dieu; qu'il difpoſe du v eſte. 


| ſhou'd ſcarce have mention'd this, but that it came into 
my mind how ill a Conſtruction ſome People have endeavour'd 
to make of what our Author, ſtating the Caſe of Heathen and 
Chriſtian Perſecution, in his Letter of Enthuſiaſm, has faid 
concerning the Emperor JuLtaxn. It was no more indeed 

than had been ſaid of that virtuous and gallanc Emperor b 
his greateſt Enemys; even by thoſe who, to the ſhame + 
Chriltianity, boaſted of his having been moſt intolently af- 
fronted on all occaſions, and even treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by 
me of his Chriſtian Soldiers. As for ſuch Authors as thele, 
ſhou'd I cite them in their proper invectixe Style and Saint-like 
Phraſe, they wou'd make no very agreeable appearance, eipe- 
cally in Miſccllanys of the kind we have here undertaken. 
vat a Letter of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be 
properly plac'd amongit our Citations, as a Pattern of his 
G 2 Humour 
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Ix this extremity, it might well per- 
haps have been eſteem'd the happieſt Wiſh 


for Mankind, That one of theſe contend- 


ing Partys of incompatible Religioniſts 
ſhou'd 


Humour and Genius, as well as of his Principle and Sentie 
ments, on this occaſion. JuL IAN Epiftles, Numb. 52. 


JuLian to the Bos TAENs. 


&« T ſhould have thought, indeed, that the Galilæan Leaders 
te awou'd have efteem'd themſelves more indebted ta me, than 
« to him who preceded me in the Adminiſtration of the En- 
« pire, For in his time, many of them ſuffer d Exile, Per- 
« ſecution, and Impriſonment. Multitudes of thoſe aul on 
« in their Religion they term Hereticks, were put to the 
« feverd. Inſomuch that in Samolata, Cyzicum, Paphla- 
«« gonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many other Countrys, hl: 
« Towns were levePd with the Earth. The juſt Reverſe of 
« this has been obſery'd in my time. The Exiles have tun 
*« recall; and the Proſerib'd reſtor d to the lawful Poſſiſſion 
* of their Eftates. But to that height of Fury and Dijtrac- 
« tion are this People arriv'd, that being no longer allet d 
« the Privilege to tyrannize over one another, or perſecute 
either their own Sefarys, or the Religious of the lawful 
Church, they fuvell with rage, and leave no ſtone un. 
* tarr'd, no opportunity unimplo;'d, of raiſing Tumult ant 
& Sedition. So little regard have ther to true Piety ; fo little 
« Obedience to our Laws and Conſlitutions ; however hu- 
« mane and tolerating. For ſtill do we determine and fted- 
* dily refolkve, never to ſuffer one of them to be drawn it 
« woluntarily to our Altars. * A; for the mere Pedic, 
« indeed, they appear driven to theſe Riots and Seditions by 
« thoſe amongſt them whom they call CLERICKS: who 


c 


2 


c 


* to forexwarn the People of this fort, that they raiſe *. 
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ſhou'd at laſt prevail over the reſt; ſoCh. 2. 
as by an univerſal and abſolute Power to WWW 


determine Orthodoxy, and make that 
Opinion effectually Catholick, which in 
their particular Judgment had the beſt right 
to that Denomination. And thus by force 
of Maſſacre and Deſolation, Peace in Wor- 


« mere Commotions, nor gather in à4 riotous manner about 
* their ſeditious CLERICKS, in defiance of the Magiſtrate, 
« who has been inſulted and in danger of being ſlond by 
« theſe incited Rabbles. In their Congregations they may, not- 
« ewithſlanding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, and croud about their 
« Leaders, performing Worſhip, receiving Doctrine, and pray- 
« ing, according as they are by them taught and conducted: 
« But if with any Tendency to Sedition ; let them beware 
„bu they hearken, or give afſent ; and remember, "tis at 
« their peril, if by theſe means they are ſecretly wrought 1p 
« to Mutiny and Inſurreftion. * * Live, therefore, in 
« Peace and Duietneſs ! neither fpitefully oppoſing, or inju- 
« ruauſly treating one another. You miſguided People of the 
« new away, Beware, on your fide! And you of the antient 
* ard eftabliſÞ'd Church, injure not your Neighbours and Fel- 
« lw-Citizens, who are pry; Age led away, in Jeno- 
« rance and Miftake, rather than with Deſign or Malice 
r by DISCOURSE and REASON, not by Blows, 
« Inſults, or Violence, that Men are to be inform'd of Truth, 
* and covinc'd of Error. Again therefore and again I en- 
« nin and charge the zealous 75 mwers of the true Religion, no 
* way to jure, moleſt, o, affront the Galilæan People.” 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor ; whom we may in- 
deed call Heathen, but not fo juſtly Apoſtate : ſince being, at 
different times of his Youth, transfer'd to different Schools of 
Univerſitys, and bred under Tutors of each Religion, as well 
Heathen as Chriſtian ; he happen'd, when of full age, to 
make his choice (tho very unfortupately) in the former kind, 
and adher'd to the antient Religion of his Country and Forer 
fathers. See the ſame Emperor's Letters to AR TAaB1Us, 
Numb. 7. and to HzczzoLvs, Numb. 43- and to the 
P cople of Alexandria, Numb. 10. See VOI. I. fag. 25 

Ma, pag. 343. 
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Miſc. 2.ſhip, and Civil Unity by help of the Hh 
rial, might be preſum'd in a fair way of 

being reſtor d to Mankind. 


2 — ——— 


I sH ALL conclude with obſerving how 
ably the R oM a n-Chr/t:an, and once Ca- 


i! thelick Church, by the aſſiſtance of their 


converted“ Emperors, procecded in the 
Eſtabliſhment of their growing Hierarchy. 
They conſider'd wiſely the various Super- 
fiitions and Enthuſiaſms of Mankind; and 


— wu oatmeal — 


i! prov'd the difterent Kinds and Force of 
[| each. All theſe ſeeming Contrarietys of 
[| human Paſſion they knew how to com- 


x prehend in their political Model and ſub- 
| ſervient Syſtem of Divinity. They knew 
| how to make advantage both from the 
| high Speculations of Phzlo/ophy, and tle 


1 groſſeſt Ideas of vulgar Ignorance. They 


law there was nothing more different than 
that EN THUSIASM which ran upon Spr- 
rituals, according to the + ſimpler Views 
of the divine Exiſtence, and that which 
ran upon I external Proportions, Magnift- 
cence of Structures, Ceremonys, Procet- 
tions, Quires, and thoſe other Harmonys 
which captivate the Eye and Ear. On this 
account they even added to this latter kind. 
and diſplay'd Religion in a yet more gor- 
geous Habit of Temples, Statues, Paint- 


— — — — RO — 
———— — \ 
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Vol. Fag. 133. Supra, 78, 79 
it T VOL. II. pag. 270, 271. 

| 7 Supra, Tag- 41. 
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ings, Veſtments, Copes, Miters, Purple, Ch. 2. 
and the Cathedral Pomp. With theſe 


Arms they cou'd ſubdue the victorious 
Giths, and ſecure themſelves an ATT1- 
La*, when their CE SsARs fail'd them. 


Tux truth is, tis but a vulgar Species 
of ENTHUSIASM, which is mov'd chief- 
ly by Shew and Ceremony, and wrought 
upon by Chalices and Candles, Robes, and 
fizurd Dances. Yet this, we may be- 
lieve, was lookt upon as no flight Ingre- 
dient of Devotion in thoſe Days; ſince, 
at this hour, the Manner is found to be of 
conſiderable Efficacy with ſome of the 
Devout amongſt our-ſelves, who paſs the 
leaſt for ſuperſtitious, and are reckon'd in 
the Number of the polite World. This 
the wiſe Hierarchy duly preponderating ; 
but being ſatisfy' d withal that there were 
other Tempers and Hearts which cou'd nor 
ſo eaſily be captivated by this exterior Al- 
lurement, they aſſign d another Part of Re- 
ligion to Proſely:es of another Character 


* When this victorious Ravager was in full March to 
Roux, St. LBO (the then Pope) went out to meet him 
in ſolemn Pomp. The Goth was ſtruck with the Appearance, 
obey'd the Prieſt, and reti d inſtantly with his whole Army in 
a panick Fear; alledging that among the reſt of the _—_ 
cal Train, he had ſeen one of an extraordinary Form, who 
threaten'd him with Death, if he did not inſtantly retire. Of 
this important Encounter there are in St. Pz tt R's Church, 
in the Vatican, and elſewhere, at Ro uE, many fine Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, and Repreſentations, deſervingly made, in 


honour of the Miracle, 
G 4 and 


2 = 
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Miſc. 2.and Complexicn, who were allow'd to pro- 
A cced on a quite different bottom; by the 


— ATT" x<# 


inuard way of Contemplation, and Divine 


Love. 


THey are indeed ſo far from being jea- 
lous of mere ENTHUSIASM, or the ex- 
fatick manner of Devotion, that they al- 
low their My/tic&s to write and preach in 
the moſt rapturous and ſeraphick Strains. 
They ſuffer them, in a manner, to ſuper- 
ſede all external Worſhip, and triumph 
over outward Forms; till the refin'd Reli- 
gioniſts proceed ſo far as either expreſly or 
ſeemingly to diſſuade the Practice of the 
vulgar and eſtabliſh'd Ceremonial Dutys, 
And then, indeed“, they check the ſup- 
pos d exorbitant ENTHUSIASM, Which 
wou'd prove dangerous to their Hierarchul 
State. 


Ir modern Viſions, Prophecys, and 
Dreams, Charms, Miracles, Exorciſms, and 
the reſt of this kind, be comprehended 
in that which we call FANATICISM or 
SUPERSTITION ; to this Spirit they al- 
low a full Career; whilſt to ingenuous 
Writers they afford the Liberty, on the 


ether ſide, in a civil manner, to call in 


* Witneſs the Caſe of Mor lxos, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious A FENELON, now Archbiſhop ot 
Ca aul ra * o 


queſtion 
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queſtion theſe ſpiritual Feats perform'd inCh. 2. 
Monaſterys, or vp and down by their WI/ 


mendicant or itinerant Prieſts, and ghoſtly 
Miſhonarys. 


Tuls is that antient Hierarchy, which 
in reſpe& of its firſt F oundation, its Po- 
licy, and the Conſiſtency of its whole 
Frame and Conſtitution, cannot but a 
pear in ſome reſpect auguſt and-venerable, 
eren in ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem 
weak Eyes. Theſe are the ſpiritual Con- 
querors, who, like the firſt CæSsARS, from 
{mall Beginnings, eſtabliſn'd the Founda- 
tions of an almoſt Univerſal Monarchy. 
No wonder if at this day the immediate 
View of this Hierarchal Reſidence, the 
(ity and Court of Rome, be found to 
have an extraordinary Effe& on Foreigners 
of other latter Churches. No wonder if 
the amaz'd Surveyors are for the future 
lo apt either to conceive the horrideſt 
Averſion to all Prieſtly Government; or, 
on the contrary, to admire it, ſo far as 
even to wiſh a Coaleſcence or Re- union 
with this antient Mother-Church. 


Ix reality, the Exerciſe of Power, how- 
frer arbitrary or deſpotick, ſeems leſs in- 
tolerable under ſuch a ſpiritual Sovereignty, 
lo extenſive, antient, and of ſuch a long 
ducceſſion, than under the petty Tyrannys 
ad mimical Politys of ſome new Preten- 

ders. 
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|| FW Miſc. 2.ders. The former may even “ perſecute 
| _ WU WVwith a tolerable Grace: The latter, who 
| wou'd willingly derive their Authority 
4 | from the former, and graft on their fe- 
ceſive Right, muſt neceſſarily make a very 
| aukard Figure. And whilſt they ſtrive to 
Lf give themſelves the ſame Air of Indepen- 
dency on the Civil Magiſtrate ; whilſt they 
affect the ſame Authority in Government, 
the ſame Grandure, Magnificence, and 
Pomp in Worſhip, they raiſe the higheſt 
| Ridicule, in the Eyes of thoſe who have 
| real Diſcernment, and can diſtinguiſh Or: 
| ginals from Copys : 


r 
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+ O Imitatores, ſervum pecus ! 


| * Infra, pag. 110. 
| + Horat. Lib. i. Ep. 19. ver. 19. 
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Ch. Js 


CHA P. III. 


H the Force of Humour in Religion. 
——Support of our Author's Ar- 
gument in his Eſſay on the Free- 
dm of Wit and Raillery. 

Z AI diſcuſs d. Spiritual Sur- 
geons : FExecutioners : Carvers. 
— Original of human Sacrifice. 

A KEsxhilaration of Religion. 
Various Aſpects, from outward 
Cauſes. 


HE celebrated Wits of the Mis- 

CELLANARIAN Race, the Eſay- 
IWriters, caſual Diſcourſers, Reęflection- 
Ciners, Meditation- Founders, and others of 
the irregular kind of Writers, may plead it 
s their peculiar Advantage, That they 
tollow the Variety of NATURE.“ And 
In ſuch 2 Climate as ours, their Plea, no 
toubt, may be very juſt. We anders, 
am d for other Mutabilitys, are particu- 
lrly noted for the Variableneſs and Incon- 
lancy of our Weather. And if our Taſte 
n Letters be found anſwerable to this 
Temperature of our Climate; tis cer- 
tain 


—— ro I <=. —— —  y_ F — . 
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Miſc. 2.tain a Writer muſt, in our Account, be the 
more valuable in his kind, as he can agree- 
& ably ſurprize his Reader, by /udden Chan- 
ges, and Tranſports, from one Extreme to 
another. 


[i WERE it not for the known Prevalen- 
| cy of this Reliſh, and the apparent Defe- 
if rence paid to thoſe Genius's who are aid 
| to elevate and ſurprize ; the Author of 
bf - theſe MisceLLANYs might, in all pro- 
} bability, be afraid to entertain his Reader 
| with this multifarious, complex, and de- 
i ſultory kind of Reading. Tis certain, 
that if we conſider the Beginning and 
Proceſs of our preſent Work, we ſhall find 
ſufficient Variation in it. From a pro- 
feſs d Levity, we are laps'd into a fort of 
Gravity unſutable to our manner of ſet- 
ting out, We have ſteer'd an adventu- 
1 rous Courſe, and ſeem newly come out 
10 of a ſtormy and rough Sea. Tis time 
lj indeed we ſhou'd enjoy a Calm, and in- 
ſtead of expanding our Sails before the 
| ſwelling Guſts, it befits us to retire under 
| the Lee-ſhore, and ply our Oars in 2 
, 


ſmooth Water. | 


| 'Tis the Philoſopher, the Orator, or | 
| | the Poet, whom we may compare to ſome | 
| | Firſt-Rate Veſſel, which launches out in- 
1 to the wide Sea, and with a proud Mo- 


tion inſults the encountering Surges. We 
I Es$AY- 
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Es 4 y-Writers are of the Small-Craft, or Ch. 3. 
Galley-kind, We move chiefly by Starts FWW 


and Bounds ; according. as our Motion is 
by frequent Intervals renew'd. We have 
no great Adventure in view ; nor can tell 
certainly Whither we are bound. We un- 
dertake no mighty Voyage, by help of 
Stars or Compaſs ; but row from Creek 
to Creek, keep up a coaſting Trade, and 
are fitted only for fair Weather and the 
Summer Seaſon, 


Harp therefore it is for vs in parti- 
cular, that having finiſh'd our Courſe of 
ENTHUSIASM, and purſu'd our Author 
into his * ſecond Treatiſe, we are now, at 
laſt, oblig d to turn towards pleaſanter 
Reflections, and have ſuch Subjects in 
view as muſt naturally reduce us to a more 
familiar Style. WIr and HUuMovuR (the 
proteſs'd Subject of the Treatiſe now be- 
tore us) will hardly bear to be examin'd in 
ponderous Sentences and pois'd Diſcourſe. 
We might now perhaps do beſt, to lay a- 
ide the Gravity of ſtrict Argument, and 
reſume the way of Chat; which, thro' A- 


nerally reliſh'd with more than ordinary 
Satisfaction. For exceſs of Phyfick, we 
know, has often made Men hate the name 
of woboleſor,” And an abundancy of forc'd 


* Viz, Eſſay on the Freedom of Wit and Hamour, VOL. I. 
In- 


verſion to a contrary formal manner, is ge- 
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Miſc. 2. Inſtruction, and ſolemn Counſel, may have 

made Men full as averſe to any thing 
deliver'd with an Air of high Wiſdam and 
Science; eſpecially if it be fo high as to be 
ſet above all human Art of Reaſoning, and 
even above Reaſon it-ſelf, in the account of 
its ſublime Diſpenſers, 


HowEveR, ſince it may be objected 
to us by certain Formaliſis of this ſort, 
% That we can prove nothing duly with- 
* out proving it in form: we may for 
once condeſcend to their Demand; ſtate 
our Caſe formally; and divide our Subject 
into Parts, after the preciſe manner, and 


according to juſt Rule and Method, 


Ou x purpoſe, therefore, being to defend 
an Author, who has been charg'd as too 
preſumptuous for introducing the way of 
Wir and Hu Mou into religious Sear- 
ches; we ſhall endeavour to make appear: 


½, THAT Wir and Hu Mou are 
corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
of true Faith, 


2ly, THAT they are us'd as proper 
Means of this kind by the holy Founders 
of Religion, 


3ly, Tar notwithſtanding the dark 


Complexion and ſour Humour of ſome re- 
2 ligious 
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ligious Teachers, we may be juſtly ſaid to Ch. 3. 
have in the main, A witty and good-bumour'd WWW) 


Religion. 


AMmonG the earlieſt Acquaintance of 
my Youth, 1 remember, in particular, @ 
Club of three or four merry Gentlemen, 
who had long kept Company with one 
another, and were ſeldom ſeparate in any 
Party of Pleaſure or Diverſion. They 
happen'd once to be upon a travelling Ad- 
venture, and came to a Country, where 
they were told for certain, they ſhould 
find the worſt Entertainment, as well as 
the worſt Roads imaginable. One of the 
Gentlemen, who ſeem'd the leaſt con- 
cern d for this Diſaſter, ſaid ſlightly and 
without any ſeeming Deſign, © That the 
* beſt Expedient for them in this Extre- 
„ mity wou'd be to keep themſelves in 
high Humour, and endeavour to com- 
mend every thing which the Place af- 
* forded.” The other Gentlemen imme- 
diately took the hint; but, as it happen'd, 
kept ſilence, paſs'd the Subject over, and 
took no further notice of what had been 
propos d. 


BzING enter'd into the diſmal Coun- 
try, in which they proceeded without the 
lee Complaint ; *rwas remarkable, that 
It by great chance they came to any tole- 
cable Bit of Road, or any ordinary Proſ- 


pect, 
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Miſc. 2. pect, they fail'd not to ſay ſomething cr 


other in its praiſe, and wou d light often on 
ſuch pleaſant Fancys and Repreſentations, as 
made the Objects in reality agreeable. 


Wur the greateſt part of the Day 
was thus ſpent, and our Gentlemen ar- 
riv'd where they intended to take their 
Quarters, the firſt of em who made trial 
of the Fate, or taſted either Glaſs or Diſh, 
recommended it with ſuch an air of Af. 
ſurance, and in ſuch lively Expreſſions of 
Approbation, that the others came inſtant- 
ly over to his Opinion, and confirm d his 
Reliſh with many additional Encomiums of 
their own. 


Many ingenious Reaſons were given 
for the ſeveral odd Taſtes and Looks of 
Things, which were preſented to 'em at 
Table. Some Meats were wholeſom : 
„Others a high Tafte : Others accor- 
ding to the manner of eating in lis or 
4 that foreign Country.” Every Diſh had 
the flavour of ſome celebrated Receit in 
Cookery ; and the Vine, and other Liquors, 
had, in their turn, the advantage of being 
treated in the ſame elegant ſtrain. In ſhort, 
our Gentlemen eat and drank heartily, 
and took up with their indifferent Fare ſo 
well, that *rwas apparent they had wrought 
upon themſelves 10 believe” they were tole- 
rably well fery'd. 

THE!R 


_— 
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THE1R Servants, in the mean time, WWW 


having laid no ſuch Plot as this againſt 
themſelves, kept to their Senſes, and ſtood 
it out, © That their Maſters had certainly 
« loft theirs For how elſe cou'd they 
« ſoallow ſo contentedly, and take all for 
« ovod which was ſet before em?“ — 


Hap I to deal with a malicious Reader; 
he might perhaps pretend to infer from 
this Story of my travelling Friends, that 
| intended to repreſent it as an eaſy mat- 
ter for People to perſuade themſelves into 
what Opinton or Belief they pleas d. But 
it can never ſurely be thought, that Men 
of true Judgment and Under/tanding ſhou'd 
ſet about ſuch a Task as that of pervert- 
ing their own Judgment, and giving a 
wrong Biaſs to their RE As oN. They 
mult eafily foreſee that an Attempt of this 
kind, ſhou'd it have the leaſt Succeſs, wou'd 
prove of far worſe Conſequence to them 
than any Perverſion of their Taſte, Appe- 
lite, or ordinary Senſes. 


I MusT confeſs it, however, to be my 
Imagination, that where fit Circumſlan- 
ces concur, and many inviting Occaſions 
offer from the fide of Mens Intereft, their 
Humour, or their Paſion; tis no extraor- 
dinary Caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch 4 
Fl as this againſt their own Underſtand- 

Val, 3. H ings, 
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Miſc. 2.ings, and endeavour by all poſſible means 

V to perſuade both themſelves and others of 
what they think convenient and uſeful ts 
believe. 


J Ir in many particular Caſes, where Fa- 
vour and Affection prevail, it be found ſo 
caſy a thing with us, to impoſe upon our- 
ſelves; it cannot ſurely be very hard to 
do it, where we take for granted, our 
higheſt Intereft is concern d. Now it is 
certainly no ſmall Intereſt or Concern with 
Men, to believe what is by Authority eſ- 
tabliſh'd; ſince in the Caſe of Disbelief 
there can be no Choice left but either to 
live a Hypocrite, or be eſteem'd profane, 
Even where Men are left to themſelves, 
and allow'd the Freedom of their Choice, 
they are ſtill forward enough in believing; 
and can officiouſly endeavour to perſuade 
themſelves of the Truth of any flattering 


Impsſture. 


NoR is it unuſual to find Men ſucceſſ- 
ful in this Endeavour: As, among other 
Inſtances, may appear by the many reli 
gious Faiths or Opinions, however prepol- 
terous or contradictory, which, Age after 
Age, we know to have been rais'd on the 
Foundation of Miracles and pretended Com- 
miſſions from Heaven, Theſe have been as 
generally eſpous'd and paſſionately che- 


riſh'd as the greateſt Truths and moſt cer- 
cain 
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tain Revelations. Tis hardly to be ſup- Ch. +. 
pos'd that ſuch Combinations ſhou'd be 
torm'd, and Forgerys erected with ſuch 
Succeſs 'and Prevalency over the Under- 
ſtandings of Men, did not 7hey themſelves 
co-operate, of their own accord, towards 

the Impoſture, and ſhew, That by 4 
god. Mill and hearty Deſire of believing, 

they had in reality a conſiderable Hand 

© in the Deceit.“ 


'Tis certain that in a Country, where 
Fa1TH has, for a long time, gone by Inhe- 
ritance, and Opinions are entail'd by Law, 
there is little room left for the Vulgar to al- 
ter their Perſuaſion, or deliberate on the [1 
Choice of their religious Belief. Whenſo- 1 
ever a Government thinks fit to concern it- Il 
{elf with Mens Opinions, and by its abſolute tilt 
Authority impoſe any particular Belief, 4 
there is none perhaps ever ſo ridiculous or 
monſtrous in which it needs doubt of hav- 
ing good Succeſs. This we may ſee tho- 
rowly effected in certain Countrys, by a 
teddy Policy, and ſound Application of 
Puniſhment and Reward : with the Aſſiſ- 
tance of particular Courts erected to this 
end; peculiar Methods of Juſtice ; peculiar 
Magiſtrates and Officers; proper Inqueſts, 
and certain <holeſom Severitys, not lightly 
adminiſter d, and play'd with, (as certain 
Trifters propoſe) but duly and properly in- 
ford; as is ablolutely requiſite to this end 
H 2 of 
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of ſtrict Conformity, and Unity in one and 
the ſame Profeſſion, and manner of Worſhip. 


Bur ſhou'd it happen to be the TRUT yn 
it-ſelf which was thus effectually propaga- 
ted by the Means we have deſcrib'd ; the 
very Nature of ſuch Means can, however, 
allow but little Honour to the Prepagators, 
and little Merit to the Diſciples and Be- 
lievers. Tis certain that Manome- 
TISM, PAGANISM, JUDAISM, or any 
other BELIEF may ſtand, as well as fle 
zrueſt, upon this Foundation. He who is 
now an Orthodox CHRISTIAN, wou'd by 
virtue of ſuch a Diſcipline have been infalli- 
bly as true a MussULMAN, or as errant a 
HERE TI CE; had his Birth happen'd in 
another place. 


FoR this reaſon there can be no ratio- 
nal Belief but where Compariſon 1s allow'd, 
Examination permitted, and a ſincere Tole- 
ration eſtabliſh'd. And ia this caſe, I will 
preſume to ſay, © That Whatever BELIEF 
is once eſpous'd or countenanc'd by the 
« Magiſtrate, it will have a ſufficient ad- 
« vantage 3 without any help from Force 
ce or Menaces on one hand, or extraordi- 
e nary Favour and partial Treatment on 
ce the other.” If the BELIET be in any 
meaſure conſonant to Truth and Reaſon, i 
will find as much favour in the Eyes of 


Mankind, as Truth and Reaſon need deſire. 
Whatever 
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Whatever Difficultys there may be in any Ch. 3. 
particular Speculations or Myſterys belong- www 


ing to it ; the better ſort of Men will endea- 
vour to paſs em over. They will belzeve 
(as our Author ſays) 7o the full firetch 
of their RR As ON, and add Spurs to their 
Fa1TH, in order to be the more ſociable; 
and conform the better with what their 
Intereſt, in conjunction with their Good- 
Humour, inclines them to receive as credi- 
ble, and obſerve as their religious Duty and 
devotional Task. 


HERE it is that Good HUMouR will 
naturally take place, and the Hoſprtable 
Diſpo/ition of our travelling Friends above- 
recited will eaſily transfer it-ſelf into Re- 
Vgion, and operate in the ſame manner 
with reſpe& to the abliſbd Faith (how- 
ever miraculous or incomprehenſible) un- 
der a tolerating, mild, and gentle Govern- 
ment. 


EVERVY one knows, indeed, That by 
Hr RES is underſtood a Stubbornneſs in 
the Will, not a Defect merely in the Under- 
ſanding. On this account tis impoſſible 
that an honeſt and good-bumour'd Man 
. ſhou'd be a Schiſmatick or Heretick, and 
affect to ſeparate from his national Worſhip 


on flight Reaſon, or without ſevere Prove- 
cation. 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, V OL. I. jag. 34. 
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To be purſu'd by petty InqQuisItTORs; 
to be threatned with Pumſhment, or Ve- 
nal Laws; to be mar d out as dangerous 
and ſuſpected; to be rail'd at 17 high 
Places, with all the ſtudy'd Wit and Art of 
Calumny ; are indeed ſufficient Provoca- 
tions to i Hujour, and may force People 
to dicude, who at firſt had never any ſuch 
Intention. But the Virtue of Geood-Hu- 
mour in RrLIGION is fuch, that it can 
even reconcile Perſons to a Belief, in which 
they were never bred, or to which they 
had conceiv'd a former Prejudice, 


FROM theſe Conſiderations we cannot 
but of courſe conclude, © That there is 
* nothing ſo ridiculous in reſpect of Po- 
e licy, or ſo wrong and odious in reſpect 
ce of common Humanity, as a muerete 
« and. ha/f-way PERSECUTION. Id on- 
ly frets the Sore; it raiſes the IH, 
of Mankind ; excites the keener Spirits ; 
moves Indignation in Beholders ; and lows 
the very Seeds of Schiſm in Mens boſoms. 
A reſolute and bold-fac'd PERSECUTION 
leaves no time or ſcope for theie engen- 
dring Diſtempers, or gathering Ili-hu- 
mours. It does the work at once; by Ex- 
tirpation, Baniſhment, or Majjacre ; and 
like a bold Stroke in Surgery, diſpatches 
by one ſhort Amputation, what a bungling 


Hand wou'd make worſe and worſe, 7 
the 


REFLECTIONS. : 


the perpetual Sufferance and Miſery of the Ch. 3. 


Patient. 


Ir there be on earth a proper way to 
render the moſt ſacred Truth ſuſpected, 
tis by ſupporting it with Threats, and pre- 
tending to ferrify People into the Belief of 
it, This is a ſort of daring Mankind in 
a Cauſe, where they know themſelves ſu- 

rior, and out of reach. The weakeſt 
Mortal finds within himſelf, that tho he 
may be out-witted, and deluded, he can ne- 
ver be forc'd in what relates to his Opinion 
or Aſent. And there are few Men ſo ig- 
norant of human Nature, and of what 
they hold in common with their Kind, as 
not to comprehend, © That where great 
* Vehemence is expreſs'd by any-one in 
* what relates ſolely to another, tis ſel- 
* dom without ſome private Intereſt of 
« bis own,” 


In common Matters of Diſpute, the 


angry Diſputant makes the beſt Cauſe to 


appear the worſt. A Clin once took a 
fancy to hear the Latin Diſputes of Doc- 
tors at a Univerſity. He was ask'd what 
pleaſure he could take in viewing ſuc 

Combatants, when he could never know 
ſo much as which of the Partys had the 
better. For that matter, reply'd the 
* Clown, I a'n't ſuch a Fool neither, but I 
Jean ſee who's the firſt that puts rother 
H 4 « into 
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Miſc. 2.“ into a Paſſion.“ Nature her-ſelf dicta- 
ted this Leſſon to the Clown; © That he 


« who had the better of the Argument, 
e wou'd be eaſy and well-humour'd : But 
e he who was unable to ſupport his Cauſe 
„by Reaſon, wou'd naturally loſe his 
© Temper, and grow violent. 


WERE two Travellers agreed to tell 
their Story - ſeparate, in publick : the one 
being a Man of Sincerity, but poſitive and 
dozmatical ; the other leſs fincere, but ea 
and gead-Heiimour d: tho it happen'd that 
the Accounts of this latter Gentleman 
were of the more miraculous ſort; they 
wou'd yet ſooner gain Belief, and be more 
favourably receiv'd by Mankind, than the 
itrongly aſſerted Relations and vehement 
Narratives of the other fierce Defender of 
the Truth. 


THAT GOOD HUMOUR » a 
chief Cauſe of Compliance, or Acquieſcence 
in matters of Faith, may be prov'd from the 
very Spirit of thoſe, whom we commonly 
call CRITICKs. Tis a known Preven- 
tion againſt the Gentlemen of this Charac- 
ter; © Thar they are generally /H. 
« mourd, and ſplenetich. The World 
will needs have it, That their Spleen diſ- 
turbs em. And I muſt confeſs I think the 
World in general to be fo far right in 
this Conceit, That tho all Criticks perhaps 


are 
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are not neceſſarily ſplenetick ; all ſplenetickCh. 3. 
Pezple (whether naturally ſuch, or made "VV 


o by ill Uſage) have a neceſſary Propen- 
firy to Criticiſm and Satir. When Men 
are egi in themſelves, they let others re- 
main ſo; and can readily comply with 
what ſeems plauſible, and is thought con- 
ducing to the Quiet or good Correſpondence 
of Mankind. They ſtudy to raiſe no Dif- 
ficulrys or Doubts. And in religious Af- 
fairs, 'tis ſeldom that they are known for- 
ward to entertain ill Thoughts or Sur- 
miſes, whilſt they are unmoleſted. Bur if 
diſturb d by groundleſs Arraignments and 
Suſpicions, by unneceſſary Invectives, and 
bitter Declamations, and by a contentious 
quarrelſom Aſpect of Religion ; they natu- 
rally turn Crzt:c&s, and begin to queſtion 
every thing. The Spirit of Satir riſes with 
the z// Mood: and the chief Paſſion of Men 
thus diſeas'd and thrown out of Good Hu- 
mour, is to find fault, cenſure, unravel, 
confound, and leave nothing without ex- 
ception and controverſy. 


THrrse are the Scepticks or Scrupuliſts, 
againſt whom there is ſuch a Clamor 
rais d. Tis evident, in the mean while, 
that the very Clamor it-ſelf, join'd with 
the uſual Menaces and Shew of Force, is 
that which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical Spi- 
tit, and helps to multiply the number 
of theſe inquiſitive and 1 humour d CRI“ 


TIC XS. 
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Miſc.2.TIcxs. Mere Threats, without power 
Wof Execution, are only exaſperating and 
provocative. ' They * who are Maſters of 
the carnal as well as ſpiritual Weapon, 
may apply each at their pleaſure, and in 
what proportion they think neceſſary. But 
[i where the Magiſtrate reſolves ſteddily to 
|| reſerve his Faſces for his own proper Pro- 
0 vince, and keep the Edg-Tools and deadly 
Inſtruments out of other Hands, 'tis in vain 


for ſpiritual Pretenders to take ſuch magiſte- 
f rial Airs. It can then only become them 
4 to brandiſh ſuch Arms, when they have 
f ſtrength enough to make the Magiſtrate 
reſign his Office, and become Provyft or 
Executioner in their ſervice. 


SHoU'D any one who happens to read 
| theſe Lines, perceive in- himſelf a riſing 
4 Animoſity againſt the Author, for aſſert- 
| ing thus zealouſly the Notion of a religious 
. Liberty, and mutual Toleration ; tis with'd 
| that he wou'd maturely deliberate on the 
Cauſe of his Diſturbance and I!]-bumour, 
Wou'd he deign to look narrowly into 
himſelf, he wou'd undoubtedly find that 
it is not ZE AL for Religion or the Truth, 
which moves him on this occaſion. For 
had he happen'd to be in a Nation where 
he was 10 Conformift, nor had any Hope 
or Expectation of obtaining the Prece- 


Supra, pag. 94. 
dency 
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dency for his own Manner of Worſhip, he Ch. 3. 
wou'd have found nothing prepoſterous in WWW 


this our Doctrine of Indulgence. Tis a 
Fact indiſputable, that whatever Sect or 
Religion is undermoſt, tho it may have 
perſecuted at any time before; yet as ſoon 
as it begins to ſuffer Perſecution in its 
turn, it recurs inſtantly to the Principles 
of MopERATION, and maintains this 
our Plea for Complacency, Soctableneſs, and 
Goop HU MOUR n Religion. The Myl- 
tery therefore of this Animoſity, or riſing 
Indignation of my devout and zealous 
Reader, is only this ; That being devoted 
« to the Intereſt of à Party already in poſ- 
«* ſeſſion or expectation of the temporal 
«* Advantages annex'd to a particular Be- 
* lief; he fails not, as a zealous Party- 
Man, to look with jealouſy on every 
* unconformable Opinion, and 1s ſure to 
* juſtify thoſe Means which he thinks 
* proper to prevent its growth.” He 
knows that if in Matters of Religion any 
one believes amiſs, 'tis at his own peril. 
It Opinion damns ; Vice certainly does as 
much, Vet will our Gentleman eaſily 
find, if he inquires the leaſt into e 
that he has no ſuch furious Concern for 
che Security of Mens Morals, nor any 
ſuch violent Reſentment of their Vices, 
when they are ſuch as no-way incom- 
mode him, And from hence it will be 
ealy for him to infer, © That the Paſſion 
cc he 
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Miſc. 2.“ he feels on this occaſion, is not from 
pure ZEAL, but private INTEREST, 


« and worldly EMULAT1o0N,” 


COME we now (as authentick Rhe- 
toricians expreſs themſelves) to our /econd 
Head : which we ſhou'd again ſubdivide 
into Firſis and Seconds, but that this man- 
ner of carving is of late days grown much 
out of faſhion. | 


'TwaAs the Cuſtom of our Anceſtors, 
n as long ſince as the days of our 

oſpitable King ARTHUR, to have no- 
thing ſerv'd at Table but what was intire 
and ſubſtantial. 'T'was a whole Boar, or 
ſolid Ox which made the Feaſt. The Fi- 
gure of the Animal was preſerv'd intire, 
and the Diſſection made in form by the 
appointed Carver, ' a Man of Might as 
well as profound Craft and notable Dex- 
terity; who was ſeen erect, with goodly 
Mein and Action, diſplaying Heads and 
Members, dividing according to Art, and 
diſtributing his Subject-matter into proper 
Parts, ſutable to the Stomachs of thoſe 
he ſerv'd. In latter days tis become the 
Faſhion to eat with leſs Ceremony and 
Method. Every-one chuſes to carve for 
himſelf. The learned Manner of Diſſecfion 
is out of requeſt ; and a certain Method 


of Cookery has been introduc'd ; by 
which 
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which the anatomical Science of the Table Ch. 3. 
is intirely ſet aſide. Ragouts and Fricaſſees  WN 


are the reigning Diſhes, in which every 
thing is ſo diſmember'd and thrown out 
of all Order and Form, that no Part of 
the Maſs can properly be divided, or diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from another. 


FASHION is indeed a powerful Miſ- 
treſs, and by her ſingle Authority has ſo 
far degraded the carving Method and Uſe 
of Solids, even in Diſcourſe and Writing, 
that our religious Paſtors themſelves have 
many of em chang'd their Manner of diſ- 
tributing to us their ſpiritual Food. They 
have quitted their ſubſtantial Service, and 
uniform Diviſion into Parts and Under- 
Parts; and in order to become faſhionable, 
they have run into the more ſavoury way 
of learned Ragout and Medley. Tis the 
unbred ruſtick Orator alone, who preſents 
his clowniſh Audience with a divi/ible Diſ- 
courſe, The elegant Court-Divine exhorts 
in MiscELLANY, and is aſham'd to 
bring his TWo's and Three's before a faſhio- 
nable Aſſembly, 


\ 


SHOU'D I therefore, as a mere Mz:/cel- 


lanarian or Eſſay-Writer, forgetting what 


| had premis'd, be found to drop 4 Head, 
and loſe the connecting Thred of my pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe ; the Caſe perhaps wou'd 
not be ſo prepoſterous, For fear however 

leſt 
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Miſc. 2. leſt I ſhou'd be charg'd for being worſe 
chan my word, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy 
my Reader, by purſuing my Mferhod pro- 
pos'd: if peradventure he can call to mind 
what that Method was. Or if he cannot. 
the matter is not ſo very important, but he 
| may ſafely purſue his reading, without fur. 
1 ther trouble. 


— 2 ͤ— — 
* 5 1 


f 

ll T o proceed, therefore. Whatever Means 

| or Methods may be employ'd at any time 
in maintaining or propagating 4 religious 
Belief already current and eſtabliſh'd, tis 
evident that the firſt Beginnings muſt have 
(i been founded in that natural Compla- 
# cency, and Good HuMouR, which in- 
1 clines to Truſt and Confidence in Man- 
1 kind. Terrors alone, tho accompany d 
| | with Miracles and Prodigys of whatever 
| kind, are not capable of raiſing that ſin- 
cere Faith and abſolute Reliance which is 
requir'd in favour of the divinely autho- 
riz d Inſtrufor, and ſpiritual Chief. The 
Affection and Love which procures a true 
Adherence to the new religious Founda- 
tion, muſt depend either on a real or coun- 
terfeit  GooDNEss in the religious Foun- 
der. Whatever ambitious Spirit may in- 
ſpire him ; whatever ſavage Zeal or perle- 
cuting Principle may lie in reſerve, ready 
to diſcloſe it-ſelf when Authority and 


* VOL. I. pag. 94. and VOL. II. pag. 334. 


Power 
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Power is once obtain'd ; the Fir/# Scene of Ch. 3. 
Doctrine, however, fails not to preſent us WWW 


with the agreeable Views of Joy, Love, 
Meekneſs, Gentleneſi, and Moderation. 


Ix this reſpect, REr1G10N, according 
to the common Practice in many Sects, 
may be compar'd to that ſort of Courtſhip, 
of which the Fair Sex are known often to 
complain. In the Beginning of an Amour, 
when theſe innocent Charmers are firſt ac- 
coſted, they hear of nothing but tender 
Veus, Submiſſion, Service, Love. But ſoon 
afterwards, when won by this Appearance 
of Gentleneſs and Humility, they have re- 
fign'd themſelves, and are no longer their 
own, they hear a different Note, and are 
taught to underſtand Submiſſion and Service 
in a ſenſe they little expected. Charity and 
Brotherly Love are very engaging Sounds : 
But who wou'd dream that out of abundant 
Charity and Brotherly Love ſhou'd come 
Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods, and ſuch a ſound 
and hearty Application of theſe Remedys as 
ſhou'd at once advance the worldly Great- 
nels of religious Paſtors, and the particular 


Intereſt of private Souls, for which they 


are ſo charitably concern'd ? 


IT has been obſerv'd by our * Author, 
* That the Jews were naturally a very 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. I. pag. 29. And above, 
18.55, 56, 


« cloudy 


| 

| 
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Miſc. 2. cloudy People.” That they had certain- 
ny in Religion, as in every thing ale, 


the leaſt Good- Humour of any People in 
the World, is very apparent. Had it 


been otherwiſe, their holy Legiſlator and 


Deliverer, who was declar'd * he meekeſt 
Man on Earth, and who for many years 
together had by the moſt popular and 
kind Acts endeavour'd to gain their Love 
and Affection, wou'd in all probability 
have treated them afterwards with more 
Sweetneſs, and been able with + le 
Blood and Maſſacre to retain them in 
their religious Duty. This however we 
may obſerve, That if the. firſt Peri 
Princes and celebrated Kings acted in 
reality according to the Inſtitutions of 
their great Founder, not only Mus1cx, 
but even PLAY and DAN CE, were of 
holy Appointment, and divine Right. 
The firſt Monarch of this Nation, tho 
of a melancholy Complexion, join d Mu— 
SICK with his ſpirituai Exerciſes, and 
even us'd it as a Remedy under that dar- 
ExnTHuSIASM or þ evil Spirit; which 
how far it might reſemble that of Pro- 
phecy, experienc'd by him *, even after his 


* Numb. Ch. xii. ver. 3. . 
+ Exod. Ch. xxxii. ver. 27, Cc. And Numb. Ch. xi. 


ver. 41. ; 
t 1 Sam. Ch. xviii. ver. 10. And Ch. xix. ver. 9. 
PO ID: Ver; 23, 24. 


Apoſtaſy, 
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Apoſtacy, our Author pretends not to Ch. 3. 
determine. Tis certain that the Succefſor WW 
of this Prince was a hearty Eſpouſer of | 
the merry Devotion, and by his example | 
has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in ö 
the religious Conſtitution of his People. | 
+ The famous Entry or high Dance per- | 
torm'd by him, after ſo conſpicuous a 

manner, in the Proceſſion of the ſacred 

Cafer, ſhews that he was not aſham'd of | 
expreſſing any Extaſy of Toy or I playſom 

Humour, which was practis'd by the 

** meaneſt of the Prieſts or People on 

ſuch an occaſion. 


Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. pag. 45. 

+ 2 Sam. Ch. vi. ver. 5, 14, & 16. it 
T Ibid. ver. 22. 1 5 
** Tho this Dance was not perform'd quite naked, the | 
Dancers, it ſeems, were ſo ſlightly cloth'd, that in reſpect of 
Modeſty, they might as well have wore ncthing : their Na- 
kedneſs appearing ſtill by means of their high Caperings, 
| Leaps, and violent Attitudes, which were proper to this 
Dance. The Reader, if he be curious, may examine what 
relation this religious Extaſy and raked Dance had to the 
| raked and proceſſional Prophecy ; (1 Sam. Ch. xix. ver. 23, 
& 24.) where Prince, Prieſt, and People propheh d in con- 
junction: the Prince himſelf being both of the ztineranrt and 
naked Party. It appears that even before he was yet ad 
vancd to the Throne, he had been ſeizd with this prophe 
; hing Spirit erraut, proce//*mal, and /altant, attended, as we 
find, with a fort of Martial Dance perform'd in Troops 01 
Companys, with Pipe and Tabret accompanying the March, 
together with Pfaltry, Harp, Cornets, '11mbrels, and other 
vanety of Nluſick. See 1 Sam. Ch. x. ver. 5. and Ch. xix. 
ver. 23, 24, &c. and 2 Sam. Ch. vi. ver. 5. And above, 

Utter of Exthafilm, NV OL. I. pag. 43. 
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Wy BEsIDEs the many Songs and Hymns 


diſpers'd in Holy Writ, the Book of P/alms 
it-ſelf, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, and other 
intire Volumes of the ſacred Collection, 
which are plainly Poetry, and full of hu- 
morous Images, and jocular Wir, may ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew how readily the inſpir'd Au- 
thors had recourſe to Hu MouR and Di- 
VERSION, as a proper Means to pro- 
mote Religion, and ſtrengthen the eſtabliſb a 
Faith, 


WurxN the Affairs of the Jeiſb Nation 
grew deſperate, and every thing ſeem'd 
tending to a total Conqueſt and Captivi- 
ty, the Style of their holy Writers and 
Prophets might well vary from that of 
earlier days, in the Riſe and Vigor of 
their Common-wealth, or during the firſt 
Splendor of their Monarchy, when the 
Princes themſelves propheſy d, and potent 
Kings were of the number of the Sacred 
Pen- men. This ſtill we may be aſſur d 
of; That however melancholy or illobu- 
mourd any of the Prophets may appear 
at any time, was not that kind of Spirit, 
which God was wont to encourage in them. 
Witneſs the Caſe of the . Joxan; 
whoſe Character is ſo naturally deſcrib d in 
Holy Writ. 


PETTIS H 
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PETTISH as this Prophet was, unlike www 


a Man, and reſembling rather ſome re- 
fractory boyiſh Pupil; it may be ſaid that 
God, as a kind Tutor, was pleas d to hu- 
mour him, bear with his Anger, and in a 
luſory manner, expoſe his childiſh Fro- 
wardneſs, and ſhew him to b1m/elf. 


« ARISE (ſaid his gracious Lord) and 
« go to NINIVE.“ © No ſuch matter,” 
ſays our Prophet to himſelf; but awa 
over-Sea for TARsH1sH. He fairly plays 
the Truant, like an arch School-Boy ; 
hoping to hide out of the way. Burt his 
Tutor had good Eyes, and a long Reach. 
He overtook him at Seca ; where a Storm 
was ready prepar'd for his Exerciſe, and 
a Fiſh's Belly for his Lodging. The Re- 
negade found himſelf in harder Durance 
than any at Land. He was ſufficiently 
mortify d: He grew good, pray'd, mora- 
lia d, and ſpoke mightily againſt + Ly:ng 
Vanitys. 


AGAIN, ꝗ the Prophet is taken into 
favour, and bid go ro NIN1vE, to foretel 
Deſtruction. He foretels it. NiNive re- 
pents: God pardons : and the Prophet is 
angry, 

* Jonah, Ch. i, c. 


} Ibid. Ch. ii. ver. $. 
1 Ch.iii. ver 1, &c. 


I 2 « LORD! 


119 
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GD. «*Lorp!—Did I not foreſee what 
this wou'd come to? Was not this my 
&« Saying, when I was ſafe and quiet af 
« home? What elſe ſhou'd I have run 
« away for? As if I knew not how 
* little dependence there was on the Reſo- 
* lution of thoſe, who are always fo ready 
to forgive, and repent of what they 
* have determin'd.—— No! — Strike 
« me dead — Take my 412 this moment. 

f 


« Jis better for me. ever I propheſy 
«c again,” * * R X X X% 


« + AND Doft thou well then to be thus 
« angry, JONAH? Conſider with thy-ſelf, 
* —Come!—Since thou wilt needs retire 
* out of the City, to ſee at a diſtance what 
&« will come of it; here, Take a better 
* Fence than thy own Booth againſt the 
* hot Sun which incommodes Thee. Take 
« this tall Plant as a ſhady Covering for 
« thy Head. Cool thy-ſelf, and be deli 
% ver'd from thy Grief.” 


Wurx tbe Almighty had ſhown this 
Indulgence to the Prophet, he grew better- 
humour'd, and paſs'd a tolerable Night. 
But the + next morning the orm came, 


* ſonah, Ch. iv. ver. 1, 2, 3. 
＋ Ver. 4, 5, 6. 
Ver. 7, 8. 
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and an Eaſ-Wind: the Arbor was nip'd : Ch. 3. 
the Sun ſhone vehemently, and the Pro- 
het's Head was heated, as before. Pre- 
ſently the ill Mood returns, and the Pro- 


phet is at the old pals. « Better die, 
« than live at this rate. — Death, Death 
« alone can ſatisfy me. Let me hear no 
« longer of Living. No! Tis in 
« yain to talk of it.— 


Acain * GOD expoſtulates; but is 
taken up ſhort, and anſwer'd churliſhly, 
by the teſty Prophet. « Angry he 2s; 
« angry he eught to be, and angry he will 
« be, % his Death.” But the ALMIG H- 
TY, with the utmoſt pity towards him, 
in this melancholy and froward Temper, lays 
open the Folly of it; and exhorts to Mild- 
m/s, and Good HumMouR, in the moſt 
tender manner, and under the moſt fam- 
liar and pleaſant Images; whilſt he ſhews 
F expreſly more Regard and Tenderneſs to 
the very CATTEL and Prute-Beaſts, than 
the Prophet to his own HUMAN KIND, 
and to thoſe very Diſciples whom by his 
Preaching he had converted, 

IN the antienter Parts of Sacred Story, 
where the Beginning of things, and Ori- 
gin of human Race are repreſented to us, 


Ver. o. 


See the laſt Verſe of this Prophet. 
I 3 there 
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Miſc. 2.there are ſufficient Inſtances of this Fami 

WWV /arity of Style, this popular pleaſant In- 
tercourſe, and Manner of Dialogue be- 
tween * G op and Man: I might add even 
between ＋ Man and Beaſt; and what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, between Gov | 
and 1 SATAN. : 


WHATSOEVER of this kind may be 
allegorically underſtood, or in the way of | 
PARABLE or FABLE; this I am ſure # 
of, That the Accounts, Deſcriptions, Nar- 
rations, Expreſſions, and Phraſes are in 
themſelves many times exceedingly plea- 
fant, entertaining, and facetionus. But fear- 
ing leſt I might be miſ- interpreted, ſhou'd 
I offer to ſet theſe Paſſages in their proper - 
Light, (which however has been pertorm'd 
by undoubted good Chriſtians, and moſt 
learned and ** eminent Divines of our 
own Church) I forbear to go any further 
into the Examination or Criticiſm of this 


ſort. 


As for our Saviour's Style, 'tis not more 
vebement and majeſtick in his graveſt Ani- 
madverſions or declamatory Diſcourſes; 
than it is Harp, humorous, and witty in 


Gen. Ch. iii. ver. 9, Sc. 
+ Numb. Ch. xxii. ver. 28, &c. 
1 (1.) Job, Ch. i, & ii. 
(2.) 2 Chron. Ch. xviii. ver. 18, 19, Oc. 
„ Ste BURNET, Archavl. cap. 7. p. 280, Oc. 


1 his 
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his Repartees, Reflections, fabulous Nar-Ch. 3. 
rations, or Parables, Similes, Compariſons, WWW 
and other Methods of milder Cenſure and 
Reproof. His Exhortations to his Diſci- 

ples ; his particular Deſignation of their 
Manners; the pleaſant Images under which 

he often couches his Morals and pruden- 

tial Rules; even his Miracles themſelves 
(eſpecially the * firſt he ever wrought) 

carry with them a certain Feſtrvity, Ala- 

crity, and Good HuMovuR fo remark- 

able, that I ſhou'd look upon it as impoſſi- 

ble not to be mov'd in a KEE manner at 

their Recital. 


Now, if what I have here aſſerted in 
behalf of PL EASAN TRV and HUMOUR, 
be found juſt and real in reſpect of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions; I doubt 
not, it will be yielded to me, in reſpect 
of the antient Heathen Eſtabliſhments ; 
that the higheſt Care was taken by their 
original Founders, and following Refor- 
mers, fo exbilarate Religion, and correct 
that Melancholy and Gloomineſs to which 
it is ſubject; according to thoſe different 
Modifications of + ENT HUSTAS M abbve 
ſpecify'd. 


St Joan, Chap. ii. ver. 11. 
Above, Chap. i, ii. 
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Miſc. 2. 

Wy Our Author, as IJ take it, has * elſe. 
where ſhewn that theſe Founders were real 
Mnmficians, and Improvers of Poetry, My- 
ich, and the entertaining Arts; which they 
in a manner incorporated with Religion: 
Not without good reaſon; as I am apt to 
imagine. For to me it plainly appears, 
Thar in the early times of all Religions, 


* 


ations were yet barbarous and ſa- 


when N 
vage, there was ever an Aptneſs or Ten— 
dency towards the dark part of Super- 
ſtition, which among many other Hor- ; 
rors produc'd that of human Sacrifice, . 
Something of this nature might poſſibly 
be deduc'd even from + Holy Writ. And 


wa vor. I. pag. 237. 


＋ Gen. chap. xxii. ver. 1, 2, &c. and judg. chap. xi. ver. 
D, 31, .. : 
"Theſe Places relating to ABRAMHAM and JEPHTHAH, 1 


ire cited only with reſpect to the Notion which theſe 
' Primitive Warriors may be ſaid to have entertain'd concern 
| ing this horrid Fnormiy, fo common among the Inhabi- 

tants of he Paliſtiue and other neighbouring Nations. It ap- 

pears that even the elder of theſe Hr Princes was under 
no extreme Surprize on this trying Revelaticn., Nor did he 
think of expoſlulating, in the leatt, on this occaſion ; when 
at another time he cou'd be to importunate for the Pardon of 
an inhoſpitable, murderous, impious and inceſtuous City; 
Cen. xviii. 23, &c. See Marſbam's Citations, pag. 76, 77. 
Ex ijits ſatius ft colligere hanc Abrahami Tentationem nan 
Fulſſe nergturęynνjee aegtw, attionem innovatam; non ve. 
eens excogttatrum, fed ad friſtines Cananaurum mores defeg- 
natam. See the learned Carter's Diſſertation upon 
JesPHTHAH; © Ex hujus woti Lege (Lev. xxvii. ver. 28, 
* 29.) JEPH TE Hliaum omnino widetur immolaſſe,  hac 
„ ft, morte affeciſſe, & executus ell in ea votum quod pple 
* voverat, Jud. xi. 39.” 


in 
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more at large. 


EveRY one knows how great a Part 
of the old Heathen Worſhip conſiſted in 
Play, Poetry, and Dance. And tho ſome of 
the more melancholy and ſuperſtitious Vo- 
tarys might approach the Shrines of their 
D1iviniTYs with mean Grimaces, Crouch- 
ings, and other fawning Actions, betray- 
ing the low Thoughts they had of the 
Divine Nature; yet 'tis well known, that 
in thoſe times the illiberal * ſycophantick 
manner of Devotion was by the wiſer 
fort contemn'd, and oft ſuſpected, + as 
knaviſh and indirect. 


* Se VOL. I. pag. 35. 
n prece poſcis emaci, Sc. 
Haud cui vis promptum eft, murmurque humileſque ſu- 
ſurros, 
Tollere de ſemplis.—— 
De Joy E quid ſentis? Eſine, ut prafonere cures 
Hunc cuinam ? anm—_—_ 
— 244 tu mercede Deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? om 
O curve in terris anime, & caleftium inanes ! 
Quid juvat hoc, Templis noſtros immittere mores, 
Et bona Diis ex hac ſcelerata ducere pulpi ? \ 
Perl. Sat. ii. ver. 3. 
Non eft meum, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
Decurrere, cm 


Hor. lib. iii. Od. 29. ver. 57. 
See VOL. I. pag. 133. And above, pag. 79. in the 


Notes. 


How 


WWW 


125 
in other Hiſtorys we are inform'd of it Ch. 3. 
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Miſc. 2. 

Hou different an Air and Aſpect the 
good and virtuous were preſum'd to car- 
ry with them to the Temple, let Pl u- 
ARCH fingly, inſtead of many others, 
witneſs, in his excellent Treatiſe of * Gu 


berſtiti n; 


N 70 Paghag' tEevyovles "EnAnves rams 15 Junduunic, 
e, d C ohe, c, C; piles imi - 
owl des, WEST ice, t megrruviTes, Rc. + 
O quretched GREEKS! (ſays he, ſpeaking to his then 
*« declining Countrymen) who in à way of Superſtition run 
% eaſily into the Reliſh of barbarous Nation:, and bring 1 
« into Religion that frightful Mein of fordid and wilifiing 4 
% Devotion, ill-favourd Humiliation and Contrition, alye 1 
** Looks and Countenances, Confternations, Proſtratiant, Di 
* fgurations, and, in the Ad of Worſhip, Diſtortions, cor. 

« ftrain'd and painful Poſtures of the Body, wry Faces, beg. 

* gerly Tones, Mumpings, Grimaces, Cringings, and the «jt 

« of this kind: A ſhame indeed to us Grecians— 

% For to us, we know, tis preſcribd from of old by our j- 

« culiar Laws concerning Muſick, and the publick Chorus's, ö 
« that we ſbou d perform in the handſomeſt manner, ant 
« with a juſt and manly Countenance, avoiding thoſe G1i- Þ 
« maces and Contortions of which ſome Singers contract a 
% Habit, And ſhall wwe not in the more immediate Warſhip 
« of the DEITY preſerve this liberal Air and manly Ap- 
„ pearance? Or, on the contrary, whilſt aue are nicely cb. 
« ſervant of other Forms and Decencys in the Temple, ſhall 
« ave neglect this greater Decency in Voice, Words, and Max- 
« mers; and with vile Cries, Fawnings, and proſtitute Beha- 
<« wiour, betray the natural Dignity and Majefty of that Divine 
Religion and National Worſhip deliver'd down to us by our 
4 Forefathers, and purg'd from every thing of a barbarius 
« and ſavage kind? ; 

What PruTaRCH mentions here, of the f Counte- 
nance or liberal Air, the um iu, of the Muſical Per-. 4 
former, is agreeably illuſtrated in his ALc1B1aDtEs Wi v 
Twas that heroick Youth, who, as appears by this Hiſtorian, |} 
firſt gave occaſion to the ATHENIANS of the higher 4 * 
Rank wholly to abandon the uſe of Flutes ; which had mY | 6 


en T 
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ft Piutarchi Oper. T. II. pag. 166. Ed. Fran. 
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perflition ; and in another againſt the Epi- Ch. 3. 
cutean Atheiſm, where it will plainly WWW 


enough 


been highly in favour with them. The Reaſon given, was 
« the illiberal Air which attended ſuch Performers, and the 
% unmanly Disfiguration of their Looks and Countenance, 
« which this Piping-work produc'd.” As for the real Figure 
or Plight of the ſuperſtitious Mind, our Author thus de- 
{cribes it: © Gladly avou'd the poor comfortleſs Mind, by 
« qrhiles, keep Feſtival and rejoice : But ſuch as its Reli- 
« gion it, there can be no free Mirth or Joy belonging to it. 
« Publick Thankſgivings are but private Mournings. Sighs 
« and Sorrows accompany its Praiſes. Fears and Horrors 
« corrupt its beft Aﬀections. When it aſſumes the outward 
Ornaments of beſt Apparel for the Temple, it even then 
t frikes Melancholy, and appears in Paleneſs and ghaſtly 
« Looks. While it worſhips, it trembles. It ſends up Vows 
«* in faint and feeble Voices, with eager Hopes, Defires, and 
% Paſſions, diſcoverable in the whele Diſorder 7 the outward 
* Frame : and, in the main, it evinces plainly by Practice, 
* that the Notion of Py THAGORAS wwas but wain, who 
dard aſſert, That we were then in the belt State, and 
« carry'd our moſt becoming Looks with us, when we ap- 
« proach'd the Gods. For then, above all other Seaſons, are 
the Superſlitious found in the moſt abjef miſerable State of 
Mind, and with the meaneſt Preſence and Behaviour ; 
* approaching the Sacred Shrines of the Divine Powers in the 
* ſame manner as they wwou'd the Dens of Bears or Lions, 
* the Caves of Baſilicks or Dragons, or other hideous Receſ- 
* ſes of wwild Beaſts or raging Monſters. To me therefore it 
appears evonderful, that wwe fhou'd arraign Atheiſm as 
* impious 3 whilſt Superſtition eſcapes the Charge. Shall he 
* who holds there are no Divine Powers, be efteem'd im- 
* firs; and ſhall not he be efteemd far more impious, who 
* bolds the Divine Beings fuch in their Nature as the Super- 
* fitious believe and repreſent ?® For my own part, I had 
* rather Men gu ſay of me, &c.” See V OL. I. pag. 
41- in the Notes. Nothing can be more remarkable than 
"hat our Author ſays again, a little below. + © The Atheilt 
* believes there is no Deity ; the Religioniſt, or ſuperſtitious 
: Believer, wiſhes there were none. If he believes, tis a- 
* gaint his Will : miſtruſt he dares not, nor call his Thought 
"in queſtion. But cou'd he ith Security, at once, throw 
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Miſc. z. enough appear what a ſhare Gooy 

&—YY HuUMouUR had in that which the politer 
Antients eſteem'd as Piety, and true Rel. 
gion. 


4 


* 


40 
«6 
«c 
«c 


Lo 


«c 
Fc 


44 


off that oppreſſive Fear, which like the Rick of Tax 
TALUS z#mpends, and preſſes over him, he arc with 
equal Toy ſpurn his inflaving Thought, and embrace the 
Atheiſt's State and Opinion as his happieſt Deliverance, 
Atheiſts are free of Superſtition, but the Superſliticus are 
ever willing Atheiſts, tho impotent in their Thought, and 
unable to believe of the Divine Being as they gladly acer d. 
Nuri q 76 & Aſp JSarideiuoias wiv wire 5 4% 
Seindiuw Th cc,” Ae ov, dwriceels iow i 
3 Eater oi i © Beagles.” See VOL. I. ag. 


35, 30, 40, 41. 


* Where ſpeaking of Religion, as it ſtood in the Heathen 


Church, and in his own time; he confeſſes, That as to the 


* vulgar Diſpoſition, there was no Remedy. Many even of 


the better ſort wou'd be found, of courſe, to intermix with 
their Veneration and Eſteem ſomething of Terror or Har 


in their religious Worſhip, which might give it perhap i!» 


Character of SUPERSTIT ION: But that this Ev! 


** was a thouſand times over-balanc'd by the Satisfaction, 


* 
* 


Hope, Joy, and Delight which attended religious Worſhip. 
This, ſays he, is plain and evident from the moſt demon- 
ſtrable 'Teſtimonys. For neither the Societys, or Publick 
Meetings in the 'Vemples, nor the Feſtivals themſelves, nor 
any other diverting Partys, Sights, or Entertainments, are 
more delightful or rejoicing than what we our-ſelves be- 
hold, and act in the Divine Worſhip, and in the Holy Sa- 
crifices and Myſtervs which belong to it. Our Diſpontion 
and 'I'emper is not, on this occaſion, as if we were in the 
Preſence of worldly Potentates, dread Sovereigns, and de- 
ſpotick Princes. Nor are we here found meanly humbling 
our-ſelves, crouching in Fear and Awe, and full of Amae 
ty and Confuſion, as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a Cate. 
But where the Divinity is efteem'd the neareſt, and moit 
immediately preſent, there Horrors and Amazements are 
the furtheſt 'baniſh'd ; there the Heart, we find, gives treeſt 
way to Pleaſure, to Entertainment, to Play, Mirh, Hu- 
mour, and Diverſion ; and this even to an Exceſs. 


BUT 
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Ch. 3. 


BUT NOW, methinks, I have been 
ſufficiently grave and ſerious, in defenſe 
of what is directly contrary to Seriouſneſs 
and Gravity. I have very ſolemnly plea- 
ded for Gaity and Goop HU MOUR: I 
have declaim'd againſt Pedantry in learned 
Language, and oppos'd Formality in Form. 
I now find my-ſelf ſomewhat impatient to 
get looſe from the Conſtraint of Method : 
And I pretend lawfully to exerciſe the Pri- 
vilege which I have aſſerted, of ramblin 
from Subject to Subject, from Style to Style, 
in my MISCELLANEOUS manner, ac- 
cording to my preſent Profeſſion and Cha- 
racter. 


I May, in the mean while, be cen- 
ſor d probably for paſſing over my Third 
Head. But the methodical Reader, if he 
be ſcrupulous about it, may content him- 
elf with looking back: And if poſſibly he 
can pick it out of my Second, he will for- 
give this Anticipation, in a Writing which 
15 govern'd leſs by Form than Humour. I 
had indeed reſolv'd with my-ſelf to make 
a large Collection of Paſſages from our 
moſt eminent 2 learned Divines, in or- 
der to have ſet forth this Latter Head of 
my Chapter; and by better Authority 
than my own to have evinc'd, „That we 
* had in the main @ good-humour' d Reli- 

gion. 


A 
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Miſc. 2.“ gion.” But after conſidering a little 

WYW while, I came to this ſhort Iſſue with my- 
ſelf : © That it was better not to cite at 
« all, than to cite partially,” Now if I 
cited fairly what was ſaid as well on the 
melancholy as the chearful fide of our Re- 
ligion, the Matter, I found, wou'd be pret- 
ty doubtfully balanc'd: And the Reſult 
at laſt wou'd be this; “ That, generally 
« ſpeaking, as oft as a Divine was in good 
« Humour, we ſhou'd find RELIGION 
&« the ſweeteſt and beſt-humour'd thing in 
« Nature : But at other times (and 7haf, 
<« pretty often) we ſhou'd find a very dif- 
« ferent Face of Matters. 


— r TO” IE — 


Tuus are we alternately exalted and 
humbled, chear'd and dejected, according 
as our ſpiritual * Director is himſelf in- 
fluenc'd : And this, peradventure, for our 
Edification and Advantage; © That by 
e theſe Contrarietys and Changes we may 
< be render'd more ſupple and compliant.” 
If we are very low, and down; we are 
talen up. If we are up, and high; we ate 
taken down.——This is Diſcipline. This is 
Authority and Command. Did Religion 
carry conſtantly one and the ſame Face, and 
were it always repreſented to us alike 1n 
every reſpect; we might perhaps be over- 
bold, and make Acquaintance with it, in 
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too familiar a manner: We might think Ch. z. 


our-ſelves fully knowing in it, and afſur'd WWW i 


of its true Character and Genius. From 
whence perhaps we might become more re- 
fractory towards the Ghoſtly Teachers of 
it, and be apt to ſubmit our-ſelves the leſs 
to thole who, by Appointment and Au- 
chority, repreſent it to us, in ſuch Lights, 
as they eſteem moſt proper and conve- 
nient. 


I sHALL therefore not only conclude 
abruptly, but even ſceptically on this my 
laſt Head : referring my Reader to what 
has been ſaid already, on my preceding 
Heads, for the bare probability“ of our 
having, in the main, a witty and good- 
* bumour'd RELIGION.” 


Tuls, however, I may preſume to aſ- 
ſert; That there are undoubtedly ſome 
Countenances or Aſpefts of our Religion, 
which are humorous and pleaſant in them- 
ſelves ; and that the ſadder Repreſentations 
of it are many rimes ſo over-ſad and di, 
mal, that they are apt to excite a very con- 


trary Paſſion to what is intended by the 
Repreſenters, 


MISCEL- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*** 


2 


1 
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nne. 
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Further Remarks on the Author of 
the Treatiſes.— His Order and 
Defign—— His Remarks on the 
SUCCESSION of Wit, and Pro- 
greſs of Letters, and Philoſophy, 
——Of Words, Relations, Aﬀec- 
tions. Country-Men and Coun- 
try.—O/A ENGLAND. —Pa- 
triots of the Soil. Virtuoſi, and 
Philoſophers —— A TASTE. 


vilege, as a M1$CELLANEOUS 

or Es8av-Writer of the modern 
Eſtabliſhment ; to write on every Sub- 
ject, and in every Method, as I fanly; 
to uſe Order, or lay it aſide, as I think fit; 
and to treat of Order and Method in other 
Works, tho free perhaps and unconfin'd as 


to my own: I ſhall preſume, in this place, 
10 


H AVING already aſſerted my Pri- 
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to conſider the preſent Method and Order Ch. 1. 
of my Author's Treatiſes, as in this jornt- WWW 


Edition they are rang'd. 


NoTwIiTHSTANDING the high Airs 
of SCcEPTICISM which our Author af- 
ſumes in his firſt Piece; I cannot, after 
all, but imagine that even there he proves 
himſelf, at the bottom, a real DoGMa- 
T1sT, and ſhews plainly that he has his 
private Opinion, Belief, or Faith, as ſtrong 
as any Devotee or Religioniſt of em all. 
Tho he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other 
Hypotheſes and Schemes; he has ſome- 
thing of his own {till in reſerve, and holds 
a certain Plan or Syſtem peculiar to him- 
elf, or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has at 
prefent but few Companions or Followers. 


ON this account I look upon his Ma- 
nagement to have been much after the 
rate of ſome ambitious ARCHITECT ; 
who being call'd perhaps to prop a Roof, 
redreſs a leaning Wall, or add to ſome 
particular Apartment, is not contented 
with this ſmall Specimen of his Maſter- 
ſhip : but pretending to demonſtrate the 
Un- ſerviceableneſs and Inconvenience of 
the old Fabrick, forms the Deſign of a 
neu Building, and longs ro ſhew his Skill 
in the principal Parts of Architecture and 
Mechanicks. 


Val. 3. K "I 13 
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Ts certain that in matters of Learnins 
and Philoſophy, the Practice of pulling 
dren is far pleaſanter, and affords more En- 
tertainment, than that of building and /et- 
ting bh Many have ſucceeded, to a mira- 
cle, in the firſt, who have miſerably fail'd 
in the latter of theſe Attempts. We may 
tind a thouſand Engineers, who can ſap, un- 
derinine, and blow up, with admirable Dex- 
terity, for one ſingle-one, who can build 
a Fort, or lay the Plat-formy of a Citadel. 
And tho Compaſſion in real War may make 
the ruinous Practice leſs delightful, tis cer- 
tain that in the /zterate warring-World, the 
ſpringing of Mines, the blowing up of 
Towers, Baſtions, and Ramparts of Pu.“ 
LosoPHY, with Syſtems, Hypotheſes, O- 
finions, and Dactrines into the Air, is a 
Spectacle of all other the moſt naturally re- 
Oieing. 


OuR Author, we ſuppoſe, might have 
done well to conſider this. We have fairly 
conducted him thro' his firſt and /econd 
LETTER, and have brought him, as we 
{ve here, into his third Piece. He has hi- 
cherto, methinks, kept up his /apping Me- 
thod, and xnravelling Humour, with tole- 
rable good Grace. He has given only ſome 
cw, and very ſlender * Hints of going T 

| ther, 


Vz. In the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, which makes Tre 
die I. SceVOL. I. pag. 41, 43» 44, 49- at the 5 
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ther, or attempting to erect any Scheme Ch. 1. 


or Model, which may diſcover his Pretence 


to a real Architef-Capacity. Even in this 
his Third Piece he carrys with him the 
fame ſceptical Mein: and what he offers 
by way of Project or Hypotheſis, is very 
faint, hardly ſpoken aloud ; but mutter'd 
to himſelf, in a kind of dubious Whiſper, 
or feign'd So LILO Y. What he diſco- 
vers of Form and Method, is indeed ſo ac- 
company'd with the random Mz/cellaneous 
Air, that it may paſs for Raillery, rather 
than good Earneſt. "Tis in his following 
* Treatiſe that he diſcovers himſelf openly, 
as a plain Dogmatift, a Formaliſi, and Man 
of Method ; with his Hypotheſes tack'd to 
him, and his Opinions ſo cloſe-ſticking, as 
wou'd force one to call to mind the Figure 
of ſome preciſe and ſtrait-lac'd Profeſſor 
in a Univerſity, 


WHAT may be juſtly pleaded in his 


behalf, when we come in company with 


And 54. concerning the previous Knowledg. So again, 
Ireatile II. VOL. I. pag. 81, and 116. And again, 
Treatiſe II. VOL. I. pag: 294, 295, 297. where the IN- 
EV is propos d, and the Syſtem and Genealogy of the 
Hecliaet previouſly treated; with an Apology (pag. 312.) 
for the examining Pracbice, and ſeeming Pedantry of the Me- 
thod.——And atterwards the Apology tor Treatiſe IV. in 
Trratiſe V. VOL. II. pag. 263, 264. Concerning this Se- 
fies and Dependency of theſe joint 'T'reatiſes; ſee more par- 
vcularly below, pag. 189, 190, 191, 284, &c. 

uhr Treatiſe V. The INQUIRY concerning Virtue, 


K 2 him, 
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Miſc. 3. him, to inquire into ſuch ſolemn and pro- 

found Subjects, ſeems very doubtful. Mean 
while, as his Affairs ſtand hitherto in this 
his Treatiſe of Advice, I ſhall be contented 
to yoke with him, and proceed, in my mi 
cellaneous Manner, to give my Apviceg 
allo to Men of Note ; whether they are 
Authors or Politicians, Virtuoſ or Fine- 
Gentlemen ; comprehending Him, the ſaid 
Author, as one of the Number of the Ad- 
vis'd, and Myself too (if occaſion be) af- 
ter his own example of Self- Admonition 
and private Addreſs, 


BUT FIRST as to our Author's Diſ- 
ſertation in this * third Treatiſe, where his 
Reflections upon Authors in general, and 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Arts, make the 
Inlet or Introduction to his Ph/2/ephy ; we 
may obſerve, That it is not without ſome 
appearance of Reaſon that he has advanc'd 
this Method. It muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that tao, in the earlieſt times, there may 
have been divine Men of a tranſcending 
Genius, who have given Laws both in Re- 
ligion and Government, to the great Ad- 
vantage and Improvement of Mankind; 
yet PHILOSOPHY it-felf, as a Science and 
known Profeſion worthy of that name, 
cannot with any probability be ſuppos d to 
have riſen (as our Author ſhews) till other 


* VOL. I. fag. 236, 7, 8, 9, &c. FY 
Fs 
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Arts had been rais'd, and, in a certain pro- Ch. k. 


portion, advanc'd before it. As this was of WWW if 


the greateſt Dignity and Weight, ſo it came 
laſt into Form. It was lang clearing it-ſelf 
from the affected Dreſs of Sophiſts, or En- 
thuſiaſtick Air of Poets; and appear'd late 
in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt Beauty. 


Tux Reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe 
our Author for having “ in this place fo 
over-loaded his Margin with thoſe weigh- 
ty Authoritys and antient Citations, when 
he knows that there are many grave Pro- 
feſſors in Humanity and Letters among the 
Moderns, who are puzzled in this Search, 
and write both repugnantly to one ano- 
ther, and to the plain and natural Evidence 
of the Caſe. The real Lineage and Su c- 
CESSION Mit, is indeed plainly founded 
in Nature : as our Author has endeavour'd 
to make appear both from Hiſtory and 
Fact. The GREEK Nation, as it is Ori- 
gina to us, in reſpect to theſe polite Arts 
and Sciences, ſo it was in reality 6r;g:na/ 
10 1t-ſelf. For whether the EGyPTIANS, 
PHENICIANS, THRACIANS, or BAR- 
BARIANS of any k&rnd, may have hit for- 
tunately on this or that particular Inven- 
ton, either in Agriculture, Building, Na- 
Vigation, or Letters; which-ever may have 
ntroduc'd this Rite of Worſhip, is Title 
of a Deity, This or that Inſtrument of Mu- 

Vi. VOL. I. paz. 242, &c. 

3 lick, 
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Miſc. 3. tick, his or that Feſtival, Game, or Dance 

(tor on this matter there are high Debates 
among the Learned) 'tis evident, beyond 
a doubt, that the Arts and Sciences were 
torm'd in GREECE it-fſelf, Twas there 
that Mufick, Poetry, and the reſt came to 
receive ſome kind of ſhape, and be diſtin- 
guiſh'd into their ſeveral Orders and De- 
grees. Whatever flouriſh'd, or was raisd 
to any degree of Correctneſs, or real Per- 
tection in the kind, was by means of 
GREECE alone, and in the hand of that 
ſole polite, moſt civiliz'd, and accompliſh'd 
Nation. 


Nor can this appear ſtrange, when we 

conſider the fortunate Conſtitution of that 

People. For tho compos'd of different Na- 

tions, diſtinct in Laws and Governments, 

divided by Seas and Continents, diſpers d 

in diſtant Iſlands; yet being originally of 

the ſame Extract, united by one ſingle 

Language, and animated by that ſocial, 

| publick and free Spirit, which notwith- 
| ſtanding the Animoſity of their ſeveral 
| warring States, induc'd them to erect ſuch 
| heroick Congreſſes and Powers as thote 
which conſtituted the AMPHICTONIAN 
(guncils, the OL YMPICK, IST H MIAN, 
and other Games ; they cou'd not but na- 
turally poliſh and refine cach other. TwWas 
thus they brought their beautiful and com- 
prchenſive Language to a uſt Standard, 
leaving 
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leaving only ſuch Variety in the Dialects 
25 render'd their Poetry, in particular, ſo 
much the more agreeable. The Standard 
was in the ſame proportion carry'd into 
other Arts. The Secretion was made. The 
ſeveral Species found, and ſet apart. The 
Performers and Maſters in every kind, ho- 
nour'd and admir'd. And, laſt of all, even 
CriT1cKks themſelves acknowledg'd and 
receiv'd as Maſters over all the reſt, From 
Muſick, Poetry, Rhetorick, down to the 
ſimple Proſe of Hiſtory, thro all the plaſ- 
tick Arts of Sculpture, Statuary, Painting, 
ArchiteFure, and the reſt ; every thing 
Muſe-like, graceful and exquiſite, was re- 
warded with the higheſt Honours, and car- 
ry'd on with the utmoſt Ardor and Emula- 


5 
* 


tion. Thus GREECE, tho ſhe exported 


Arts to other Nations, had properly for her 
own ſhare no Import of the kind. The ut- 
moſt which cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount 
to no more than raw Materials, of a rude 
and barbarous form. And thus the Nation 
was evidently Original in Art; and with 
them every noble Study and Science was (as 
the great Maſter, fo often cited by our Au- 
thor, ſays of certain kinds of Poetry) * e 

* *AvTogmNaging. VOL. I. pag. 244. is in this ſen 
of the natural Production, and 8./ Formation of the Arts, 
in this Free State of antient GREECE, that the ſame great 


Matter uſes this Word a little before, in the ſame Chapter of 
his Poeticks, (wiz. the 4th) ſpeaking in general of the Poets : 


/ 


\ \ 5 8 , 5 
Kara fe; e eile. exrmnoey Thy ‘it, © N au- 


7 * . / * 7 
[29-1tegudmey. And preſently alter, AtZ2ws di Bens, 


a i buns c odor ire ugs. 
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Miſc. 3. form'd, wrought out of Nature, and drawn 
from the neceſſary Operation and Courſe 


of things, working, as it were, of their 
own accord, and proper inclination. Now 
according to this natural Growth of Arts, 
peculiar to GREECE, it wou'd neceſſari- 
ly happen ; That at the beginning, when 
the Force of Language came to be firſt 

rov'd ; when the admiring World made 
their firſt Judgment, and eflay'd their Tote 
in the Elegancys of this fort ; the Lyſty, 
the Sublime, the Aftoniſhing and Amazing 
wou'd be the moſt in faſhion, and prefer'd. 
Mctaphorical Speech, Multiplicity of Fi- 
gures and high-founding Words wou'd na- 
turally prevail. Tho in the Common- 
wealth it-ſelf, and in the Affairs of Go- 
vernment, Men were us'd originally to 
plain and direct Speech; yet when Speak- 
ing became an Art, and was taught by So- 
phiſts, and other pretended Maſters, the 
high-poetick, and the figurative Way be- 
gan to prevail, even at the Bar, and in the 
Publick Aſſemblys: Inſomuch that the 
Grand-Maſter, in the * above- cited part of 
his Rhelcrichts, where he extols the Tra- 
gick Poet Eu RIYI DES, upbraids the Rhe- 
toricians of his own Age, who retain'd that 
very bombaſtick Style, which even Poets, 
and thoſe roo of the tragick kind, had 
already thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably 


* VOL. I. pas. 245. in the Notes. 
miti- 
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mitigated. Burt the Taſte of GREE CE was Ch. 1. 
now poliſhing. A better Judgment was WW 


ſon form'd, when a DEMosTHENES 
was heard, and had found ſucceſs. The 
People themſelves (as our Author has 
ſhewn) came now to reform their Co- 
MEDY and familiar Manner, after T RA- 
GEDY, and the higher Style, had been 
brought to its perfection under the laſt 
hand of an EuRIPIDES. And now in 
all the principal Works of Ingenuity and 
Art, SIMPLICITY and NATURE began 
chiefly to be ſought : And this was the 
TASTE which laſted thro' ſo many Ages, 
till the Ruin of all things, under a Uni- 
verſal Monarchy. 


Ir the Reader ſhou'd peradventure be 
led by his Curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of 
Compariſon between this antient Growth 
of TASTE, and that which we have ex- 
perienc'd in modern days, and within our 
own Nation ; he may look back to the 
Speeches of our Anceſtors in Parliament. 
He will find em generally ſpeaking, to 
have been very ſhort and plain, but coarſe, 
and what we properly call home-ſpun ; till 
Learning came in vogue, and Science was 
known amongſt us. When our Princes 
and Senators became Scholars, they ſpoke 
{chlaſtically. And the pedantick Style was 
prevalent, from the firſt Dawn of Letters, 
about the Age of the Reformation, till 

long 
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Miſc. 3.long afterwards. Witneſs the beſt written 
GWYV Diſcourſes, the admir'd Speeches, Orations, 


or Sermons, thro” ſeveral Reigns, down to 
theſe latter, which we compute within the 
preſeat Age. *Twill undoubtedly be found, 
That till very late days, the Faſhion of 
ſpeaking, and the Turn of Wit, was after 
the figurative and florid Manner. Nothing 
was ſo acceptable as the high-ſounding 
Phraſe, the far-ferch'd Compariſon, the ca- 
pricious Point, and Play of Words ; and 
nothing ſo deſpicable as what was merely 
of the plain or natural kind. So that it 
muſt either be confeſs' d, that in reſpect of 
the preceding Age, we are fallen very low 
in TASTE; or that, if we are in reality 
improv'd, the natural and ſimple Manner 
which conceals and covers ART, 1s the 
moſt truly artful, and of the geͤnteeleſt, 
trueſt, and beſt-ſtudy'd Taſte : as has * a- 
bove been treated more at large. 


NOW, THEREFORE, as to our 
Author's PHILOSOP HX it-ſelf, as it lies 
conceal'd in + his Treatiſe, but more pro- 
fels'd and formal in his + next; we hall 
proceed gradually according to his own 
Method : fince it becomes not one who 


* Page 21. and VOL. I. pag. 257, 258. 1 

+ Viz. Solilagur, or Advice to an Auther : Treatiſe III. 
VOL. I. : 

t Viz. INQUIRY, Sc. Treatiſe IV. VOL. II. 


has 
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has undertaken the part of his airy Aſſiſ- Ch. 1. 
rant and humorous Paraphraſt, to enter fud- WWW 
denly, without good preparation, into his 
dry Reaſonings and moral Reſearches about 
the ſocial Paſſions and natural Affections, 
of which he is ſuch a punctilious Examiner. 


Or all human Affections, the nobleſt 
and moſt becoming human Nature, is that 
of Lo v to one's Country. This, perhaps, 
will eaſily be allow'd by all Men, who 
have —_ a CouNTRY, and are of the 
number of thoſe who may be call'd * a 
PEOPLE, as enjoying the Happineſs of 
a real Conſtitution and Polity, by which 
they are free and independent. There are 
few ſuch Country-men or Free-men ſo dege- 
nerate, as directly to diſcountenance or con- 
demn this Paſſion of Love to their Com- 
munity and national Brotherhood. The 
indirect Manner of oppoſing this Principle, 
is the moſt uſual. We hear it commonly, 
as a Complaint, © That there is little of 
this Lo VE extant in the World.” From 
whence 'tis haſtily concluded, © That there 
3 * 5 

is little or nothing of friendly or facial 

* A Multitude held together by Force, tho under one 
and the fame Head, is not properly united: Nor does ſucli 
a Body make à People. Tis the ſocial Ligue, Confederacy, 
and mutual Conſent, founded in ſome common Good or 
Intereſt, which joins the Members of a Community, and 
makes a People Ox E. Abſolute Power annuls the Public 


And where there is no Publich, or Conſtitution, there Is in 
reality no Mother CO ux TRY, or Nation. See VOL. I. 


#27. 195, b, 7. 
« Afﬀectron 
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Miſc. 3.“ Aſection inherent in our Nature, or pro- 
V per to our Species.“ Tis however ap- 


parent, That there is ſcarce a Creature of 
human Kind, who is not poſſeſsd at leaſt 
with ſome inferior degree or meaner ſort 
of this natural Affection to a Country, 


* Neſcio qu Natale Solum dulcedine 
captos 
Ducit, — 


'T1s a wretched Aſpect of Humanity 
which we figure to our-ſelves, when we 
wou'd endeavour to reſolve the very Eſ- 
ſence and Foundation of this generous Paſ- 
ſion into a Relation to mere Clay and Duſt, 
excluſively of any thing /ſen/ible, intell:- 
gent, or moral. Tis, I muſt own, on cer- 
tain + Relations, or reſpective Proportion, 
that all natural Affection does in ſome mea- 
ſure depend. And in this View it cannot, 
I confeſs, be deny'd, that we have each of us 
a certain Relation to the mere Earth it ſelf, 
the very Mould or Surface of that Planet, 
in which, with other Animals of various 
ſorts, We (poor Reptiles!) were alſo bred 
and nouriſh'd, But had it happen'd to one 
of us Brit:/h-Men to have been born at 
Sea, cou'd we not therefore properly be 
call'd Britiſb-Men? Cou'd we be allow d 
Country-Men of no ſort, as having no dil- 


* Ovid. Pont. Lib. i. Eleg. iii. ver. 35. 
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tinct relation to any certain Soi or Re-Ch. 1. 
gi; no original Neighbourhood but with Www 


the watry Inhabitants and Sea-Monſters ? 
Surely, if we were born of /awful Parents, 
Inefully employ'd, and under the Protec- 
tion of Law; wherever they might be then 
detain'd, to whatever Colonys ſent, or 
whither-ſoever driven by any Accident, or 
in Expeditions or Adventures in the Pub- 
lick Service, or that of Mankind, we 
ſhou'd ſtill find we had a Home, and Coun- 
try, ready to lay claim to us. We ſhou'd 
be oblig'd ſtill to confider our-ſelves as 
Fellrw-Cittzens, and might be allow'd to 
love our Country or Nation as honeſtly and 
heartily as the moſt inland Inhabitant or 
Native of the Soil. Our political and ſo- 
tial Capacity wou'd undoubtedly come in 
view, and be acknowledg'd full as natural 
and eſſential in our Species, as the parental 
and ſlial kind, which gives riſe to what 
we peculiarly call natural Affection. Or 
ſuppoſing that both our Birth and Parents 
had been unknown, and that in this reſpect 
we were in a manner younger Brothers in 
Society to the reſt of Mankind; yet from 
our Nurture and Education we ſhou'd ſure+ 
ly eſpouſe ſome Country or other ; and joy- 
fully embracing the Protection of a Ma- 
giltracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and by force 
of Nature join our-ſelves to the general 
Society of Mankind, and thoſe in parti- 
cular, with whom we had enter'd into a 

nearer 
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Miſc. 3. neater Communication of Benefits, and 
V cloſer Sympathy of Affections. It may 


therefore be eſteem'd no better than x 
mean Subterfuge of narrow Minds, to af- 
ſign this natural Paſſion for Society and 4 
Country, to ſuch a Relation as that of a 
mere Fungus or common Excreſcence, to its 


Parent-Mould, or nurſing Dung-hill, 


THE RELATION of Country-man, if 
it be allow'd any thing at all, muſt imply 
ſomething moral and ſocial, The Notion 
it-ſelf pre-ſuppoſes a naturally civil and po- 
litical State of Mankind, and has reference 
to that particular part of Society, to which 
we owe our chief Advantages as Men, and 
rational Creatures, ſuch as are * naturally 
and zece//arily united for each other's Hap- 
pineſs and Support, and for the higheſt of 
all Happineſſes and Enjoyments ; “ The 
« Intercourſe of Minds, the free Uſe of 
* our Reaſon, and the Exerciſe of mutual 
e Love and Friendſhip.” 


AN ingenious Phyſician among the Mo- 
derns, having in view the natural Depen- 
dency of the vegetable and animal Kinds 
on their common Mother-E ART u, and ob- 
ſerving that both the one and the other 
draw trom her their continual Suſtenance, 
(ſome rooted and fix'd down to their firſt 


* VOL.I. þ. 109, &c. and VOL. II. p. 310, dec. 


abodes, 
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:bodes, others unconfin'd, and wandring Ch. 1. 
from place to place to ſuck their Nouriſh- WW 
ment:) He accordingly, as I remember, 

ſtyles this latter animal-Race, her releas'd 

Sens; Filtos Terræ emancipatos. Now if this 

be our only way of reckoning for Mankind, 

we may call our-ſelves indeed, The Sons 

ef EARTH, at large; but not of any par- 

ticular $011, or Diſtrict. The Diviſion of 
Climates and Regions is fantaſtick and ar- 

tifcial: much more the Limits of particular 
Countrys, Citys or Provinces. Our Natale 

Slum, or Mother-Earth, muſt by this ac- 

count be the real GL OBE it-ſelf which bears 

us, and in reſpect of which we muſt allow 

the common Animals, and even the Plants 

of all degrees, to claim an equal Brother- 

bod with us, under this common PARENT. 


ACccoRDING to this Calculation we 
muſt of neceſſity carry our Relation as far 
as to the whole material World or Uni- 
verſe; where alone it can prove compleat. 
but for the particular Diſtrict or Tract of 
Earth, which in a vulgar ſenſe we call our 
CounTRY, however bounded or geo- 
graphically divided, we can never, at this. 
rate, frame any accountable Relation to it, 
nor conſequently aſſign any natural or pro- 
fer Affection towards it. 


Ir unhappily a Man had been born ei- 
ther at an Inn, or in ſome dirty Village; he 
1 wou'd 
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Miſc. 3. wou'd hardly, I think, circumſcribe him. 
WWV ſelf ſo narrowly as to accept a Denomi- 


nation or Character from thoſe neareſt A 
pendices, or local Circumſtances of his 
Nativity. So far ſhou'd one be from mak- 
ing the Hamlet or Pariſh to be characteriſ- 
tical in the Caſe, that hardly wou'd the 
Shire it-ſelf, or County, however rich or 
flouriſhing, be taken into the -honorary 
Term or Appellation of one's Coux TRV. 

« What, then, ſhall we preſume to call 
« our COUNTRY? Is it ENnGLaAnD it- 
« ſelf? But what of ScorLAxD! 
« Is it therefore BRITAIN? But 
* what of the other Iſlands, the Northern 
* ORCADEsS, and the Southern IERSEY 
« and GUERNSEY? What of the Plan- 
e tations, and poor IRELAND?” —- he- 
hold, here, a very dubious Circumſcrip- 
tion! 


Bu T what, after all, if there be a Con- 
queſt or Captivity in the caſe? a Migra- 
tion? a national Seceſſion, or Abandon- 
ment of our native Seats for ſome other 
Soil or Climate? This has happen'd, we 
know, to our Forefathers. And as great 
and powerful a People as we have been of 
late, and have ever ſhewn our-ſelves un- 
der the influence of free Councils, and a 
tolerable Miniftry ; ſhou'd we relapſe a- 
gain into flaviſh Principles, or be admi- 


nifter'd long under ſuch Heads as having 
| no 
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no Thought of Liberty for themſelves, can Ch. 1. 
have much leſs for Eu R 0 PE or their Neigh- www 
hours; we may at laſt feel a War at home, 
become the Seat of it, and in the end 4 
Conqueſt, We might then gladly embrace 
the hard Condition of our Predeceſſors, and 
exchange our beloved native Soi for that of 
ſome remote and uninhabited part of the 
World. Now ſhou'd this poſſibly be our 
Fate; ſhou'd ſome conſiderable Colony or 
Body be form'd afterwards out of our Re- 
mains, or meet, as it were by Miracle, in 
ſome diſtant Climate; wou'd there be, for 
the future, no Engliſ man remaining? No 
common Bond of Alliance and Friendſhip, 
by which we cou'd ſtill call Country-men, 
as before ? How came we, I pray, by our 
antient name of Engliſi- men? Did it not 
travel with us over Land and Sea? Did 
we not, indeed, bring it with us heretofore 
from as far as the remoter Parts of G E R- 
MANY to this Iſland ? 


I MUST confeſs, I have been apt 
ſometimes to be very angry with our Lan- 
guage, for having deny'd us the uſe of the 
word PAT RIA, and afforded us no other 
name to expreſs our native Community, 
than that of Country; which already bore 
* two different Significations, abſtracted 


* Res & Regio, In French Campagne & Pais. 
Vol. z. L from 
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Miſc. 3. from Mankind or Society. Reigning word; 

Ware many times of ſuch force, as to in- 

ffuence us conſiderably in our Apprehen- 

fon of things. Whether it be from any 

ſuch Cauſe as this, I know not : but certain 

it is, that in the Idea of a CIVIIL State 

or NATION, we Engliſb-men are apt to 

mix ſomewhat more than ordinary groſs 

andearthy. No People who ow'd ſo much 

to A CONSTITUTION, and ſo little to 

A Soil or CLIMATE, were ever known 

ſo indifferent towards one, and ſo paſſionate- 

ly fond of the other. One wou'd imagine 

from the common Diſcourſe of our Coun- 

try-men, that the fineſt Lands near the Eu- 

PHRATES, the BaBYLONIAN orPxx- 

SIAN Paradiſes, the rich Plains of E- 

GYPT, the Grecian TEMPE, the Roman 

CAMPANIA, LoMBARDY, PROVENCE, 

the Spaniſh ANDALVUSIA, or the molt de- 

licious Tracts in the Eaſtern or Weſtern 

IN DIES, were contemptible Countrys in 
reſpect of OLD ENGLAND. 


Now by the good leave of theſe wor- 
thy Patriots of the Soil, I muſt take the 
liberty to ſay, I think OLD ENGLAND 
to have been in every reſpect a very in- 
different Country: and that Late Exo- 
LAND, of an Age or two old, even fince 

ueen Brss's days, is indeed very much 
mended for the better. We were, in the 
beginning of her Grandfather's Reign, un- 


der 
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der a ſort of Poliſh Nobility ; and had no Ch. 1. 
other Libertys, than what were in com- WWW 
mon to us With the then faſhionable Mo- 

narchys and Gothick Lordſhips of E u- 

ROPE. For Religion, indeed, we were 

highly fam'd, above all Nations ; by be- 

ing the moſt ſubje& to our Eccle/taſtichs at 

home, and the beſt Tributarys and Ser- 

vants to the Holy See abroad. 


I MusT go further yet, and own, that 
J think Late ENGLAND, fince the Revo- 
lation, to be better ſtill than Old EN d- 
LAND, by many degrees; and that, in 
the main, we make ſomewhat a better Fi- 
cure in EUROPE, than we did a few 
Reigns before. But however our People 
may of late have flouriſh'd, our Name, or 
Credit have riſen ; our 'Trade, and Navi- 
cation, our Manufactures, or our Huſban- 
dry been improv'd ; 'tis certain that our 
Region, Climate, and Soil, is, in its own 
nature, ſtill one and the ſame. And to 
whatever Politeneſs we may ſuppoſe our- 1 
elves already arriv'd; we mult confeſs, 4 
that we are the /ate/t barbarous, the alt FN 
a2'd or polift'd People of Ev ROE. ö 
We muſt allow that our firſt Conqueſt by 4 
the Ro MAN S brought us out of a State 
hardly equal to the Indian Tribes; and | 
itat our laſt Conqueſt by the Nor Mans 
brought us only into the capacity of re- 
ceieing Arts and civil Accompliſhments | 
L 2 from | 
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V prees, from remote diſtances, at ſecond or 


third hand; from other Courts, States, Aca- 
demys, and foreign Nurſerys of Wit and 
Manners. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this, we have 
az over-weaning an Opinion of our-ſelyes, 
as if we had a claim to be Original and 
Farth-born. As oft as we have chang'd 
Maſters, and mix'd Races with our ſeve— 
ral ſucceſſive Conquerors, we ſtill pretend 


to be as legitimate and genuine Poſſeſſors of 


eur Soil, as the antient ATHENIANS ac- 
counted themſelves to have been of Flein. 
Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 
tient, wiſe, and witty People, That as 
fine Territorys and noble Countrys as they 
poſſeſs'd, as indiſputable Maſters and Su- 
PCcricrs as they were in all Science, Wit, 
Politeneſs, ard Manners; they were yet 
10 far from a conceited, ſelfiſh, and ridi- 
culous Contempt of others, that they were 
even, in a contrary Extreme, © Admurers 
of whatever was in the leaſt degree in- 
e genious or curious in foreign Nations.“ 
Their Great Men were conſtant Travellers, 
Their Legiſlators and Philoſophers made 
their Voyages into EG VT, paſs d into 
CAL DEA, and PERSIA; and fail'd not 
to viſit moſt of the diſpers'd Grectan Go- 
vernments and Colonys thro' the Iflands 


of the ,GEAN, in ITALY, and on the 
Coäſts 
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Coaſts of As1a and Ar RICA. Tas Ch. 1. 
mention'd as a Prodigy, in the caſe of a 
great Philoſopher, tho known to have been 

always poor; That he ſhou'd never have 

« travel'd, nor had ever gone out of 

« ATHENS for his Improvement.” How 

modeſt a Reflection in thoſe who were 
themſelves ATHENIANS | 


FoR our part, we neither care that 
Foreigners ſhou'd travel to us, nor any 
of ours ſhou'd travel into forezzn Coun- 
trys. Our beſt Policy and Breeding is, it 

ſeems, 


An ill Token of our being thorowly civiliz'd : ſince in 
the Judgment of the Polite and Wile, this inl. oſpitable Ditpo- 
ſition was ever reckon'd among the principal Marks of Bar- 
bariſm. So STRABO, from other preceding Authors, xe:- 
a h Elva Tis PagCdens wag © Y ZENHAA- 
SIAN, L.xvii. p. 802. 

The Zevs Str O. of the Antients was one of the folemn 
Characters of Divinity: the peculiar Attribute of the ſu- 
preme DEITY, benign to Mankind, and recommending 
univerſal Love, mutual Kindneſs, and Benignity between the 
remotelt and moſt unlike of human Race. Ihus their Divine 
Feet in Harmony with their Sacred Oracles, wich were 
known frequently to confirm this Doctrine. 

Z8v, & wor 0 s 8, ud" & varia ou%er Flow, 
Zeivoy T1 out ayi's Alls eim & miles 
00 OATS. f. 
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Miſe. 3. ſeems, To look abroad as little as poſſi- 

WWW © ble; contract our Views within the nar- 
« roweſt Compaſs ; and deſpiſe all Know- 
„ ledg, Learning, or Manners, which are 
% not of 4 Home Growth,” For hardly 
will the Antients themſelves be regarded 
by thoſe, who have fo reſolute a Contempt 
of what the politeſt Moderns of any Na- 
tion, beſides their own, may have ad- 
vanc'd in the way of Literature, Politeneſs, 
or PHILOSOPHY, 


THIS Diſpoſition of our Country-men, 
from whatever Cauſes it may poſſibly be 
deriv'd, is, I fear, a very prepoſlefling 
Circumſtance againſt our Author ; whole 
Deſign is to advance ſomething new, or at 
leaſt ſomething different from what is com- 
monly current in PHIL OSOPAHV and 
MoRraLls. To ſupport this Defign of 
his, he ſeems intent chiefly on this ſingle 
Point; © To diſcover, how we may, to 
* beſt advantage, form within our-ſelves 
« what in the polite World is call'd 4 Re- 
« ie, or Good TASTE.“ 


See alſo Odyſ. lib. iii. ver. 34, Sc. and 67, Sc. lib. iv: 
ver. 0, Sc. and 60. 

Such was antient Hrathen CHARITY, and pious Duty 
towards „ e of Mankind; both thoſe of different Na- 
raus, and difcrent IIb. Sec VOL. II. pag. 165, 166. 
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He begins, it's true, as near home as VV 


flible, and ſends us to the narroweſt of 
all Converſations, that of 80 LILO UV 
or Self-diſcourſe. But this Correſpondence, 
according to his Computation, is wholly 
impracticable, without a previous Com- 
merce with the World: And the larger 
this Commerce is, the more practicable 
and improving the other, he thinks, is 
likely to prove. The Sources of this im- 
way Art of Self-correſpondence he de- 
rives from the higheſt Politeneſs and Ele- 
gance of antient Dialague, and Debate, in 
matters of Wit, Knowledg, and Ingenuity. 
And nothing, according to our Author, can 
ſo well revive this /elf-correſponding Prac- 
tice, as the ſame Search and Study of the 
higheſt Politeneſs in modern Converſation. 
For this, we muſt neceſſarily be at the pains 
of going further abroad than the Province 
we call Home. And, by this Account, 
it appears that our Author has little hopes 
of being either reliſh'd or comprehended 
by any other of his Country-men, than 
thoſe who delight in the open and free 
Commerce of the World, and are rejoic'd 
to gather Views, and receive Light from 
every Quarter ; in order to judg the beſt 
of what is perfect, and according to a 
juſt Standard, and true TASTE in every 


kind. 
L 4 Ir 
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Miſc. 3. 

lx may be proper for us to remark in 
favour of our Author, that the fort of Ni. 
dicule or Raillery, which is apt to fall upon 
PnilLosOPHERS, is of the fame kind 
with that which falls commonly on the 
ViRTUuoOs1, or rchn'd Wits of the Age. 
In this latter general Denomination we 
include the real fine Gentlemen, the Lovers 
of Art and Ingenuity; ſuch as have ſeen 
the IVorld, and inform'd themſelves of 
the Manners and Cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
Nations of EuRoPE, ſearch'd into their 
Antiquitys, and Records; conſider'd their 
Police, Laws, and Conſtitutions ; obſery'4 
the Situation, Strength, and Ornaments 
of their Citys, their principal Arts, Stu- 
dys, and Amuſements ; their Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Mujick, and their 
Taſte in Poetry, Learning, Language, and 
Converſation. 


H1iTHERTO there can lie no Ridicul, 
nor the leaſt Scope for Satrick Wit or 
Raillery, But when we puth this Virtugc- 


CHARACTER a little further, and lead a6 
our poliſh'd Gentleman into more nice pc 
Reſearches ; when from the view of Man- mi 
kind and their Affairs, our ſpeculative to 


Genius, and minute Examiner of Nature's 
Works, procecds with equal or perhaps 
ſuperior Zeal in the Contemplation ot 
the Iiiſect-Life, the Conveniencys, Ha- 

1 


bitations 
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pitations and OEconomy of a Race of Ch. 1. 
Shell-Fi/þ ; when he has erected 4 Cabinet. 
in due form, and made it the real Pattern 

of his Mind, replete with the fame Traſh 

and Trumpery of correſpondent empty 
Notions, and chimerical Conceits ; he then 

indeed becomes the Subject of ſufficient 
Raillery, and is made the Je of common 
Converſations. 


A woRSE thing than this happens 
commonly to theſe inferior VIRTu os1, 
In ſeeking ſo earneſtly for Raritys, they 
fall in love with RARIT Y for Rareneſs- 
ſale. Now the greateſt Raritys in the 
World are MoNnsTERS. So that the 
Study and Reliſh of theſe Gentlemen, thus 
aſſiduouſly imploy'd, becomes at laſt in 
reality monſtrous : And their whole De- 
light is found to conſiſt in ſelecting and 
contemplating whatever is moſt monſtrous, 
diſagreeing, out of the way, and to the 
leaſt purpoſe of any thing in Nature. 


In PHILOSOP HV, Matters anſwer ex- 
attly to this Virtugſo-Scheme. Let us ſu 
pole a Man, who having this Reſolutich 
merely, how to employ his Underſtanding 
to the beſt purpoſe, conſiders © Who or 
* What he is; Whence he aroſe, or had 
his Being; to what End he was deſign'd ; 
and to what Courſe of Action he is by 
nis natural Frame and Conſtitution de- 


« ſtin'd:” 
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Miſc. 3.“ ſtin'd:“ ſhou'd he deſcend on this ac- 
[ count into himſelf, and examine his inward 


Powers and Facultys ; or ſhou'd he gn 
beyond his own immediate Species, City, 
or Community, to diſcover and recognize 


his higher Polity, or Community, (that cam- 


mon and univerſalone, of which he i; 
born a Member ;) nothing, ſurely, of this 
kind, cou'd reaſonably draw upon him the 
leaſt Contempt or Mockery. On the con- 
trary, he fineſt Gentleman muſt after all 
be conſider d but as an IDrtoT, who talk- 
ing much of the knowledg of the Marl 
and Mankind, has never ſo much as thought 
of the Study or Knowledg of himſelf, or 
of the Nature and Government of that 
real Publick and WoRLD, from whence 
he holds his Being. 


* Quid ſumus, S quidnam viiturt 99 
nimur? 


« Where are we? Under what Rog? Or 
e on board what Yee]? Whither bound ? 
* On what Buſineſs * Under whoſe Pill. 


e /hip, Government, or Protection? are 


veſtions which every ſenſible Man wou'd 
naturally ask, if he were on a ſudden 
tranſported into a new Scene of Life 
'Tis admirable, indeed, to conſider, That 
a Man ſhou'd have been long come into a 


Perſ. Sat. iii. ver. 67. 
World, 
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World, carry'd his Reaſon and Senſe a-Ch. 1. 
bout with him, and yet have never fe- "VV 
riouſly ask d himſelf this fingle Queſtion, 
« WHERE am I? or WHAT?” but, on 
the contrary, ſhou'd proceed regularly to 
every other _— and Inquiry, poſtponing 
this alone, as the leaſt conſiderable ; or 
leaving the Examination of it to ofhers, 
commiſſion'd, as he ſuppoſes, to under- 
ſtand and think for him, upon this Head. 
To be bubbled, or put upon by any 
ſham-Advices in this Affair, is, it ſeems, 
of no conſequence! We take care to ex- 
amine accurately, by our own Judgment, 
the Aﬀairs of other People, and the Con- 
cerns of the World which leaſt belong to 
vs: But what relates more immediately 
to our-ſelves, and is our chief 8E LF-1n- 
tereſt, we charitably leave to others to 
examine for us, and readily take up with 
the firſt Comers; on whoſe Honeſty and 


2 Faith 'tis preſum'd we may ſafely 
rely. 


HERE, methinks, he Ridicule turns 
more againſt the Ph:lo/ophy-Haters than 
the Virtuoſi or Philoſophers. Whilſt PA- / 
LOSOPHY is taken (as in its prime Senſe it | 
ought) for Maſterſbip in LIFE and Ma N- | 
XER5, 'tis like to make no ill Figure in | 
the World, whatever Impertinencys may 
reign, or however extravagant the Times 
may prove. But let us view PHIL os o- 

PHY, 
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Miſc. 3.5 H v, like mere Yirtuoſo-ſhip, in its uſual 
career, and we ſhall find he Ridicule ri. 


ſing full as ſtrongly againſt the Profeſſors 
of the higher as the lower kind. Coco. 
ſhell abounds with each. Many things ex- 
terior, and without our-ſelves, of no re- 
lation to our real Intereſts or to thoſe of 
Society and Mankind, are diligently in- 
veſtigated: Nature's remoteſt Operations, 
deepeſt Myſterys, and moſt difficult Phan 
mena diſcuſs d, and whimſically explain'd; 
Hypotheſes and fantaſtick Syſtems erected; a 
Univerſe anatomiz'd ; and by ſome “ nota- 
ble Scheme fo ſolv'd and reduc'd, as to ap- 
pear an eaſy Knack or Secret to thoſe who 
have the Clew. Creation it-ſelf can, upon 
occaſion, be exhibited ; Tran/mutatzgns, 
Projections, and other Philoſophical Ak- 
CANA, ſuch as in the corporeal World can 
accompliſh all things; whilſt in the zntel- 
lectual, a ſet Frame of metaphyſical Phraſes 
and Diſtinctions can ſerve to ſolve what- 
ever Difficultys may be propounded either 
in Logicks, Ethicks, or any real Science, 
of whatever kind. 


Ir appears from hence, that the De- 
fects of PHILOSOPHY, and thoſe of Vi- 
tuoſo-ſhip are of the ſame nature. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than a wrong 


Choice, or Miſapplicatian in theſe Affairs. 


* VOI. II. pag. 184, 190. 
But. 


ren 
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But as ridiculous as theſe Studys are ren- Ch. 1. 
der'd by their ſenſleſs 1 it ap- WWW 
pears, however, that each of 'em are, in 

their nature, eſſential to the Character of 

1 Fine Gentleman and Man of Senſe. 


To philfophize, in a uſt Signification, 
'« but to carry Good-breeding a ſtep higher. 
For the Accompliſhment of Breeding is, 
To learn whatever is decent in Company, 
or beautiful in Arts ; and the Sum of Phi- 
loſophy is, To learn what is uſt in So- 
ciety, and beautiful in Nature, and the 
Order of che World. 


"Tis not Wit merely, but a Temper 
which muſt form the WE LL-BRED Man, 
In the ſame manner, tis not a Head mere- 
ly, but @ Heart and Reſolution which muſt 
compleat the real PHILoSOPHER. Both 
Characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire 
to @ juſt Taſte, and carry in view the Mo- 
del of what is beautiful and becoming. 
Accordingly, the reſpective Conduct and 
diſtin Manners of each Party are regu- 
lated; The one according to the perfecteſt 
Eaſe, and good Entertainment of Co N- 
PANY; the other according to the ſtricteſt 
Intereſt of MANKIND and SociE T: 
The ene according to a Man's Rank and 
Quality in his private Nation; the other 
according to his Rank and Dignity in N a- 
TURE, 


W un E- 
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WHETHER each of theſe Offices, or 
ſocial Parts, are in themſelves as convenient 
as becoming, is the great Queſtion which 
muſt ſome-way be decided. The Wt II- 
BRED MAN has already decided this, in 
his own Caſe, and declar'd on the fide of 
what is Handſom: For whatever he prac- 
tiſes in this kind *, he accounts no more 
than what he owes purely to himſelf; with- 
out regard to any further Advantage. The 
Pretender to PH1LosoPHY, who either 
knows not how to determine this Affair, 
or if he has determin'd, knows not how 
to purſue his Point, with Conſtancy, and 
Firmneſs, remains in reſpe& of Philo), 
what a Clown or Coxcomb is in reſpect 
of Breeding and Behaviour. Thus, accord- 
ing to our Author, the TAS TT of Beau- 
ty, and the Reliſß of what is decent, juſt, 
and amiable, perfects the Character of the 
GENTLEMAN, and the PHILOSOPHER. 
And the Study of ſuch a TASTE or Relþ 
will, as we ſuppoſe, be ever the great Em- 
ployment and Concern of him, who covets 
as well to be wiſe and good, as agreeable 
and polite, | 


+ Quid VERUM atgque DECENS, Curt, 
& rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 


VOI. I. pag. 129, 130. 
+ Horat. lib. i. Ep. 1. ver. 11. 


CHAP, 
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Explanation of a TASTE continu d. 
— Ridiculers of tt —T heir Wit, 
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Ci. 2. 
WAY 


and Sincerity. — Application of 


the Taſte to Afarrs of Govern- 
ment and Politicks. Imagi- 
nary CHARACTERS in the 


State. Young Nobility, and Cen- 


ty. Purſuit of BEAUTY. 
Preparation for Philoſophy. 


Y this time, ſurely, I muſt have 

prov'd my-ſelf ſufficiently engag'd 
in the Project and Deſign of our Self- 
diſcurſing AUTH oR, Whoſe Defence I 
have undertaken. His Pretenſion, as 
plainly appears in this third Treatiſe, is 
to“ recommend MoRALs on the fame 
foot, with what in a lower ſenſe is call'd 
Manners ; and to advance PHILOSOPHY 
tas harſh a Subject as it may appear) on 
the very Foundation of what is call'd 
ozreeable and polite. And *tis in this Me- 
thodand Management that, as his Interpre- 
ter, or Paraphraſt, I have propos'd to imi- 


* VOL. I. pag. 336, &c. 
rate 
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Miſc. 3.tate and accompany him, as far as my 
ww Miſcellaneous CHARACTER will permit, 


Ouk joint Endeavour, therefore, muſt 
appear this: To ſhew, * That nothing 
* which is found charming or delightful in 
< the polite World, nothing which is adop- 
« ted as Pleaſure, or Entertainment, of 
« whatever kind, can any way be ac- 
e counted for, ſupported, or efſtabliſh'd, 
« without the Pre-eſtabliſhment or Sup- 
“ poſition of @ certain TASTE.“ Now a 
TASTE or Judgment, tis ſuppos'd, can 
hardly come ready form'd with vs into 
the World. Whatever Principles or Ma- 
terials of this kind we may poſſibly bring 
with us; whatever good Facultys, Senſcs, 
or anticipating Senſations, and Imagina- 
tions, may be of Nature's Growth, and 
ariſe properly, of themſelves, without 
our Art, Promotion, or Afliſtance ; the 
general Idea which is form'd of all this 
Management, and the clear Notion we at- 
tain of what is preferable and principal in 
all theſe Subjects of Choice and Eſtimation, 
will not, as I imagine, by any Perſon, be 
taken for in- nate. Uſe; Practice and Cul- 
ture muſt precede the Underſtanding and 
Wit of ſuch an advanc'd Size and Growth 
as this. A legitimate and juſt TASTE 
can neither be begotten, made, Concely d, 


9 g. 336, &c 


of 
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or produc'd, without the antecedent La-Ch. 2. 


hour and Pains of CRITICISM. 


For this reaſon we preſume not only 
to defend the Cauſe of CRITI CES; but to 
declare open War againſt thoſe indolent 
ſupine Authors, Performers, Readers, Au- 
ditors, Actors, or Spectators; who making 
their Hu Mou R alone the Rule of what 
is beautiful and agreeable, and having no 
account to give of ſuch their HUMouR 
or odd Fancy, reject the criticigzing or 
examining Art, by which alone they are 
able to diſcover the frue BrAauTyY and 
WorTH of every Object. 


AccoRDING to that affected Ridicule 
which theſe inſipid Remarkers pretend to 
throw _ juſt CR1iTICKs, the Enjoy- 
ment of all real Arts or natural Beautys 
wou'd be intirely loſt : Even in Behaviour 
and Manners, we ſhou'd at this rate become 
in time as barbarous, as in our Pleaſures 
and Diverſions. I wou'd preſume it, how- 
ever, of theſe Criticl-Haters, that they 
are not yet fo unciviliz'd, or void of all 
lacial Senſe, as to maintain, Thar the 
© moſt barbarous Life, or brutiſh Pleaſure, 


: N 1 deſirable as the moſt poliſh'd or re- 


For my own part, when I have ſome- 
vmes heard Men of reputed Ability join in 
Val. 3. M with 
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Miſc. 3.with that effeminate plantive Tone of 
We Irwoedive againſt CRITICk² s, I have te- 
ally thought they had it in their Fancy, to 
keep down the growing Genius's of the 
Youth, their Rivals, by turning them a— 
fide from that Examination and Search, 
on which all good Performance as well as 
good Judgment depends. I have ſeen ma- 
ny a time a well-bred Man, who had him- 
ſelf a real good TASTE, give way, with 
a malicious Complaiſance, to the Humour 
of a Company, where, in favour chiefly of 
the tender Sex, this ſoft languiſhing Con- 
tempt of Critics, and their Labours, has 
been the Subject ſet a-foor. © Wretch- 
* ed Creatures! (ſays one) impertinent 
Things, theſe Cr:7icks, as ye call em! 
c« As if one cou'dn't know what was 
© agrecable or pretty, without their help. 
«« '— Tis fine indeed, that one ſhou'dn't 
„be allow'd to fanſy for one's-ſelf.— 
No ſhou'd a thouſand Criticks tell me 
e that Mr. A 's new Play wan't the 
* wittieſt in the World, I wou'dn't mind 
em one bit.” 


T 11s our real Man of Wit hears pa- 
tiently ; and adds, perhaps of his own, 
« That he thinks it, truly, ſomewhat 
hard, in what relates to People's Divet. 
« {jon and Entertainment, that they ſhou'd 
« be oblig'd to chuſe what pleas'd ache, 


« and not tbemſelves. Soon after * 
e 
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he goes himſelf to the Play, finds one of Ch. 2. 
his effeminate Companions commending or WWW 
admiring at a wrong place. He turns to the 

next Perſon who fits by him, and asks pri- 

vately, © What he thinks of his Compa- 

« mon's Reliſh.” 


SUCH is the Malice of the World ! 
They who by Pains and Induſtry have ac- 
quird a real TASTE in Arts, rejoice in 
their Advantage over others, who have 
either none at all, or ſuch as renders 'em 
ridiculous. At an Auction of Books, or 
Pictures, you ſhall hear theſe Gentlemen 
perſuading every one © To bid for what 
be fanſys.” But, at the ſame time, they 
wou'd be ſoundly mortify'd themſelves, 
if by ſuch as they eſteem'd good Judges, 
they ſhou'd be found to have purchas'd 
by a wrong Fancy, or ill TASTE. The 
lame Gentleman who commends his Neigh- 
bour for ordering his Garden or Apart- 
ment, as iis HUMouR leads him, takes 
care his own ſhou'd be ſo order'd as the 
beſt Judgments wou'd adviſe. Being once 
a Judg himſelf, or but tolerably know- 
ing in theſe Affairs, his Aim is not To 
* change the Being of Things, and bring 
* TRUTH and NATURE to his Hu- 
* mour : but, leaving NATURE and 
© TRUTH juſt as he found 'em, to ac- 
_ * commodate his Humour and Fancy to 
* their STANDARD.” Wou'd he do this 

M 2 in 
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Miſe. 3.in a yet higher Caſe, he might in reality 

become as w/e and great a Man, as he is 
already a rend and poliſhd GERN TL E- 
MAN. By one of theſe TAS T Es he un- 
derſtands how to lay out his Garden, mo- 
del his Houſe, fanſy his Equipage, ap- 
point his Table: By he other he learns of 
what Value theſe Amuſements are in Life, 
and of what Importance to a Man's Free- 
dom, Happineſs, and Self-enjoyment. For 
it he wou'd try effectually to acquire the 
real Science or TASTE of Life ; he wou'd 
certainly diſcover, © That a RIicur 
« MixD, and GENEROUSAFFECTION, 
had more Beauty and Charm, than all 
other Symmetrys in the World beſides :” 
And, © That a Grain of Honeſty and na- 
« tive Worth, was of more value than 
« all the adventitzous Ornaments, Eſtates, 
* or Preferments; for the ſake of which 
*« tome of the better ſort ſo oft turn 
«* Knaves; forlaking their Principles, and 
«* quitting their Honour and Freedom, for 
a mean, timorous, ſhifting State of gau- 
Ay Servitude.“ 


A LITTLE better TASTE (were it 
a very little) in the Affair of Life t- 
fell, wou'd, if I miſtake not, mend the 
Manners, and ſecure the Happineſs of 
ſome of our noble Countrymen, who come 


with high Advantage and a worthy Ca- 
rafter 


—— — — 
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raffer into the Publick. But ere they Ch. 2. 
have long engag'd in it, their WoRT uy WWW | 
unhappily becomes venal. Eguipages, Ti- 
tles, Precedencys, Staffs, Ribbons, and o- 1 
ther ſuch glittering Ware, are taken in ex- | 
change for inward MERIT, HoNnouR, 
anda CHARACTER, 


— — — —— 2 
— — * 


Taxis they may account _—_ a 
ſereud Bargain. But there will be found 
very untoward Abatements in it, when | 
the matter comes to be experienc'd, 49 
They may have deſcended in reality from 
ever ſo glorious Anceſtors, Patriots, and 
Sufferers for their Country's Liberty and 
Welfare : They may have made their En- 
trance into the World upon this bottom of 
anticipated Fame and Honour : They may 
have been advanc'd on this account to 
Dignitys, which they were thought to 
have deſerv'd. But when induc'd to 
change their honeſt Meaſures, and ſacri- 
tice their Cauſe and Friends to an imagina- 
ry private Intereſt; they will ſoon find, 
by Experience, that they have loſt the 
Reliſh and TASTE of Lie; and for in- 
lipid wretched Honours, of a deceitful kind, 
have unhappily exchang'd an amiable and 
ſweet Honour, of a ſincere and laſting Re- 
liſh, and good Savour. They may, atte: 
this, aCt Farces, as they think fit; and hear 
Qualitys and Virtues aſſign'd to em, un- 
der the Titles of Graces, Excelſezcvs, Ho- 


3 2791's, 
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Miſc. 3. nours, and the reſt of this mock-Praiſe and 
mimical Appellation. They may even 
with ſerious Looks be told of Honour and 
Worth, their PRINCIPLE, and their 
CouNTRY : But they know better with- 
in themſelves; and have occaſion to find, 
That, after all, the World too knows bet- 
ter; and that their few Friends and Admi- 
rers have either a very ſhallow Wir, or a 


very profound Hypocriſy. 


Tis not in one Party alone that theſe 
Purchaſes and Sales of Honouk are car- 
ry'd on. I can repreſent to my-ſelf a no- 
ted PATRIOT, and reputed Pillar of the 
religious Part of our Conſtitution, who 
having by many and long Services, and a 
ſteddy Conduct, gain'd the Reputation of 
thorow Zeal with his own Party, and of 
Sincerity and Honour with his very Ene- 
mys, on a ſudden (the time being come 
that the Fulneſs of his Reward was ſet 
before him) ſubmits complacently to the 
propos'd Bargain, and ſells himſelf for what 
he is worth, in a vile deteſtable Old-Age, 
to which he has reſerv'd the Infamy of 
betraying both his Friends and Country. 


I can imagine, on the other fide, one 
of a contrary Party; a noted Friend to 
LIBERTY in Church and State ; an Ab- 
horrer of the flaviſh Dependency on Courts, 


and of the narrow Principles of Bigato: 
Such 
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Such a one, after many publick Services of Ch. 2. 
note, I can ſee wrought upon, by degrees, WW | 
to ſeek Court-Preferment ; and this too 
under a Patriot-Charater. But having 

rhaps try'd this way with leſs ſucceſs, 
he is oblig'd to change his Character, and 
become a royal Flatterer, a Courtier -agarn/t 
his Nature; ſubmitting himſelf, and ſuing, 1 
in ſo much the meaner degree, as his inhe- | 
rent Principles are well known at Courr, 
and to his new-adopted Party, to whom 
he feigns himſelf a Proſelyte. 


ED —ꝛ —__ 


Tux greater the Genius or Character is 
of ſuch a Perſon, the greater is his Sla- 
very, and heavier his Load. Better had 
it been that he had never diſcover'd ſuch if 
a Zeal for publick Good, or ſignaliz d him- 4 
elf in that Party; which can with leaſt 41 
grace make Sacrifices of national Intereſts 1 
to a Crown, or to the private Will, Appe- 
tite, or Pleaſure of à Prince. For ſuppo- 
ſing ſuch 4 Genius as this had been to act 
his Part of Courtſhip in ſome foreign and 
abſolute Court; how much leſs infamous 
wou d his Part have prov'd? How much 
leſs flaviſh, amidſt a People who were 4// 
Slaves? Had he peradventure been one 
of that forlorn begging Troop of Gentry 
extant in DENMARK, or SWEDEN, ſince 
the time that thoſe Nations loſt their Li- 
bertys ; had he liv'd out of a free Nation, 
and happily-balanc'd Conſtitution ; had 
M 4 he 
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Miſc.3.he been either conſcious of no Talent in 
WWW the Affairs of Government, or of no Op- 


portunity to exert any ſuch, to the ad- 
vantage of Mankind : Where had been 
the mighty ſhame, if perhaps he had em- 
ploy'd tome of his Abilitys in flattering 
like others, and paying the neceſſary Ho- 
mage requir'd for Safety's ſake, and Self- 
preſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick 
Governments? The TASTE, perhaps, in 
ſtrictneſs, might ſtill be wrong, even in 
this hard Circumſtance: But how inexciſa- 
ble in a quite contrary one ! For let us ſup- 
poſe our Courtier not only an Enzliſhman, 
but of the Rank and Stem of thoſe old 
Langlie Patriots, who were wont to curb 
the Licentiouſneſs of our Court, arraign 
its Flatteters, and purge away thoſe Poi— 
ſons from the Ear of Princes; let us ſup- 
poſe him of a competent Fortune and mo- 
derate Appetites, without any apparent 
Luxury or Laviſhmeut in his Manners: 
What ſhall we, after this, bring in Excuſe, 
or as an Apology, for ſuch a Choice as his? 
How ſhall we explain this prepoſterous 
Relijh, this odd Preference of Subtlety and 
Indirefinrjs, to true Wiſdom, open Hineſty, 
and Uprightnefs ? 


4 


1s eaſter, I confeſs, to give account 
of this Corruption, of TASTE in ſome n- 
bile auth of a more ſumptuous gay Fan- 


cy; ſuppoſing him born truly Great, = 
0 
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of honourable Deſcent ; with a generous free Ch. 2. 
M1ND, as well as ample Fortune. Even WWW 
theſe Circumſtances themſelves may be the 
very Cauſes perhaps of his being thus 
enſnard. The * Elegance of his Fancy 
in outward things, may have made him 
overlook the Worth of inward Character 
and Proportion : And the Love of Gran- 
dure and Magnificence, wrong turn'd, may 
have poſſeſs'd his Imagination over-ſtrongly 
with ſuch things as Frontiſpieces, Par- 
terres, Equipages, trim Valets in party-co- 
lur'd Clothes; and others in Gentlemens 
Apparel, — Magnanimous Exhibitions of 
Honour and Generofity ! « In Town, a 
Palace and ſutable Furniture! In the 
« Country the ſame; with the addition 
«* of ſuch Edifices and Gardens as were 
* unknown to our Anceſtors, and are un- 
* natural ro ſuch a Climate as GREAT 
00 BRITAIN * 


Mzan while the Year runs on; but 
the Year's Income anſwers not its Expence. 
For © Which of theſe Articles can be re- 
* trench'd? Which way take up, after 
* having thus ſer out?” A Princely Fancy 
has begot all this; and a Princely Slavery, 
and Curt Dependence muſt maintain it. 


L. I. pag. 139. 
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Miſc. 3. 
— THe young Gentleman is now led into 
a Chace, in which he will have lender 
Capture, tho Toil ſufficient. He is him- 
ſelf talen. Nor will he fo eaſily get out 
of that Labyrinth, to which he choſe to 
2 commit his ſteps, rather than to the more 
direct and plainer Paths in which he trod 
before. Farewel that generous proud 
_« Spirit, which was wont to ſpeak only 
“ what it approv'd, commend only whom 
« it thought worthy, and act only what 
« it thought right! Favourites muſt be 
© now obſerv'd, little Engines of Power 
e attended on, and loathſomly careſs'd : 
« an honeſt Man dreaded, and every free 
Tongue or Pen abhor'd as dangerous 
and reproachful.” For till our Gentle- 
man is become wholly proſtitute and 
ſhameleſs; till he is 3 to laugh at 
ublick Virtue, and the very Notion of con 
mon Good ; till he has openly renounc d all 
Principles of Honour and Honeſty, he 
muſt in good Policy avoid thoſe to whom 
he lies ſo much expos'd, and ſhun that 
| Commerce and Familiarity which was 
| once his chief Delight. 


SUCH 1s the Sacrifice made to a wrong 
Pride, and ignorant Self- eſteem; by one 
whoſe inward Character muſt neceſſarihy, 


| after this manner, become as mean and 
| abject, 


/ 
j 
1] 
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abie&, as his outward Behaviour inſolent Ch. 2. 
and intolerable. WWW 


THERE are another ſort of Suitors to 
Power, and Traffickers of inward Wo Rn 
and LIBERTY for outward Gain, whom 
one wou'd be naturally drawn to com- 
paſſionate. They are themſelves of a hu- 
mane, compaſſionate, and friendly nature, 
Well-wiſhers to their Country and Man- 
kind, They cou'd, perhaps, even em- 
brace POVERTY contentedly, rather than 
ſubmit to any thing diminutive either of 
their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 
But what they can bear in - their own 
Perſons, they cannot bring themſelves to 
bear in the Perſons of ſuch as are to come 
after them. Here the % and nobleſ# of 
Affections are borne down by the Exceſs 
of the next beſt, thoſe of Tenderneſs for 


Relations and near Friends. 


SUCH Captives as theſe wou'd diſdain, 
however, to devote themſelves to any 
Prince or Miniſtry, whoſe Ends were 
wholly tyrannical, and irreconcilable with 
the true Intereſt of their Nation. In other 
caſes of a leſs Degeneracy, they may bow 
down perhaps in the Temple of R1M mM oN, 
lupport the Weight of their /upine LoRDs, 
and prop the Steps and ruining Credit of 
their corrupt Patrons, 


Tris 


| 


| 
* 
* 
; 


J 
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Miſc. 3. 
Tus is Drudgery ſufficient for ſuch ho- 


neſt Natures; ſuch as by hard Fate alone 
cou'd have been made diſhoneſt, But as 
for Pride or Inſolence on the account of 
their outward Advancement and ſeeming 


Elevation; they are fo far from any thing 


reſembling it, that one may often obſerve 
what 1s very contrary in theſe fairer Cha- 
rafters of Men. For tho perhaps they 
were known ſomewhat rigid and ſevere be- 
fore; you ſee 'em now grown in reality 
ſubmiſſrve and obliging. Tho in Converſa- 
tion formerly dogmatical and over-bearing, 
on the Points of State and Government; 
they are now the patienteſt to hear, the 
leaſt forward to dictate, and the readieſt to 
embrace any entertaining Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, rather than that of the Publick, and 
their own perſonal Advancement. 


NoTHING is fo near Virtue as this Be- 
haviour ; and nothing fo remote from it, 
nothing ſo ſure a Token of the moſt pro- 
fligate Manners, as the contrary. In a 
free Government, tis ſo much the Intereſt 
of every one in Place, who profits by the 
Publick, to demean himſelf with Modeſty 
and Submiſſiun; that to appear immediate- 
ly the more inſolent and haughty on ſuch 
an Advancement, is the mark only of 2 


contemptible Genius, and of 2 want of 
I true 
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aue Underſtanding, even in the narrow Ch. 2. 


genſe of Intereſt and private Good. 


Tuus we ſee, after all, that 'tis not 
merely what we call Principle, but a 
TasTE, which governs Men. They may 
think for certain © This is right, or that 
wrong” They may believe“ This @ 
« Crime, or that a Sin; This puniſhable 
« by Man, or that by God] Yet if the 
Savor of things lies croſs to HonxgsTyY; 
if the Fancy be florid, and the Appetite 
high towards the ſubaltern Beautys and 
lower Order of worldly Symmetrys and 
Proportions ; the Conduct will infallibly 
turn this latter way. 


EvEN Conſcience, J fear, ſuch as is 
owing to religious Diſcipline, will make 
but a flight Figure, where this TASTE is 
ſet amiſs, Among the Mr, perhaps it 
may do wonders. A Devi! and a Hell 
may prevail, where a Jail and Gallows are 
thought inſufficient, But ſuch is the Na- 
ture of the liberal, poliſh'd, and refin'd 
part of Mankind; fo far are they from the 
mere Simplicity of Babes and Sucklings ; 
that, inſtead of applying the Notion of a 
future Reward or Puniſhment to their im- 
mediate Behaviour in Society, they are 
apt, much rather, thro' the whole Courſe 
of their Lives, to ſhew evidently that 
they look on the pious Narrations to be 

indeed 


4 — — 
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Miſc. 3.indeed no better than Childrens Tales, or 
the Amuſement of the mere Vulgar : 


+ Eſe aliguos Manes, & ſubterrancg 
regna, 
* 4 4 # * # „ # # 
Nec pueri credunt, niſi qui nondun 


re lavantur. 


SOMETHING therefore ſhou'd, me- 
thinks, be further thought of, in behalf 
of our generous Youths, towards the cor- 
recting of their TAS TE, or Reliſh in the 
Concerns of Life. For this at laſt is what 
will influence. And in this reſpect be 
Youth alone are to be regarded. Some 
hopes there may be {till conceiv d of Theſe, 
The reſt are confirm'd and harden'd in 
their way. A middle-ag'd Knave (how- 
ever devout or orthodox) is but a common 
Wonder : An old-one is no Wonder at 
all: But a young-one is ſtill (thank Hea- 
ven !) ſomewhat extraordinary. And I can 
never enough admire what was ſaid once 
by a worthy Man at the firſt appearance 
of one of theſe young able Proſtitutes, 
„ That he even trembled at the fight, to 
“ find Nature capable of being turn d fo 
“ ſoon: and That he boded greater Ca- 
<* lamity to his Country from this ſingle 
“ Example of young Villany, than from 


+ Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 149 
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« the Practices and Arts of all the od, Ch. 2. 


« Knaves in being.“ 


Lr us therefore proceed in this view, 
addreſſing our- ſelves to the grown Youth 
of our polite World. Let the A | be 
to theſe, whoſe Reliſb is retrievable, and 
whoſe Taſte may yet be form'd in Morals ; 


as it ſees to be, already, in exterior Man- 


ners and Behaviour. 


THAT there is really A STANDARD 
of chis latter kind, will immediately, and 
on the firſt view, be acknowledg'd. The 
Conteſt is only, Which is right :; — 
Which the un-affected Carriage, and juſt 
* Demeanour : And Which the affected 
* and falſe,” Scarce is there any-one, 
who pretends not to know and to decide 
What is well-bred and handſom. There 
are few ſo affectedly clowniſh, as abſolutely 
to diſown Good-breeding, and renounce the 
Notion of a BEAUTY in outward Man- 
ners and Deporrment. With ſuch as theſe, 
wherever they ſhou'd be found, I muſt 
confeſs, I cou'd ſcarce be tempred to be- 
ſtow the leaſt Pains or Labour, towards 
convincing 'em of a Beauty in inward Sen- 
'uments and Principles. 


Wu or vr x has any Impreſſion of what 
we call Gentility or Politeneſs, is already 
| {0 


YI 
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Miſc. 3. ſo acquainted with the DecorumM and 
GVV GRACE of things, that he will readily 


confeſs a Pleaſure and Enjoyment in the ve- 
ry Survey and Contemplation of this kind. 
Now if in the way of polite Pleaſure, fle 
Study and Love of BE AUT V be eſſential; 
the Study and Love of SYMMETRY and 
ORDER, on which Beauty depends, muſt 
alſo be eſſential, in the ſame reſpect. 


'T1s impoſſible we can advance the 


leaſt in any Reliſb or Taſte of outward 


Symmetry and Order; without acknow- 
ledging that the proportionate and regular 
State is the truly proſperous and natural in 
every Subject. The fame Features which 
make Deformity, create Incommodiouſneſs 
and Diſeaſe. And the ſame Shapes and Pro- 
portions which make Beauty, afford Ad- 
vantage, by adapting to Activity and Uſe. 
Even in the imitative or deſgning Arts, (to 
which our Author ſo often refers) the 
Truth or Beauty of every Figure or Statue 
is meaſur'd from the Perfection of Nature, 
in her juſt adapting of every Limb and Pro- 
portion to the Activity, Strength, Dexte- 
rity, Life and Vigor of the particular Spe- 
cies or Animal defign'd. 


Tuus Beauty and * Truth are plainly 


join'd with the Notion of Urzility and 


* VOL. I. pag. 142, &c. 
Con- 
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Copentence, even in the Apprehenſion of Ch. 2. 
every ingenious Artiſt, the * Architect, 
the Statuary, or the Painter, "Tis the 

ſame in the Phyſictan's way, Natural 

Health is the juſt Proportion, Truth, and 
regular Courſe of things, in a Conſtitution. 

"Tis the inward Beauty of the Body. And 

when the Harmony and juſt Meaſures of 

the riſing Pulſes, the circulating Humours, 

and the moving Airs or Spirits are dif- 

turb'd or loſt, Deformity enters, and with 

it, Calamity and Ruin. 


Sn ov'd not this, one wou'd imagine, 
be ſtill the ſame Caſe, and hold equally 
as to the MIND? Is there nothing here 
which tends to Diſturbance and Diſſolu- 
tion? Is there no natural Tenour, Tone, or 
Order of the Paſſions or Affections? No 
Beauty, or Deformity in this moral kind ? 


*Ih GRACIS Operibus, nemo ſub mutulo denticulos 
conſlituit, Sc. Juod ergo ſupra Cantherias & Templa in 
Veritate debet eſſe collecatum, id in Imaginibus, fi infra con- 
fiitutum fucrit, mendoſam habebit operis ratienem. Etiam- 
que ANTIQUI non fprobaverunt, neque injlituerunt, &c. 
Ita quod non foteſt in Veritate fieri, id non putaverunt it 
Imnaginibus factum, pe certam vationem habere. Omnia 
ent certa proprietate, © a veris NATURE dedudis 
Moribus, rraduxecrunt in Operum perfettiones ; & ea 1 
Ft quorum explicationes in Diſputationibus rationem po- 
Junt babere VERITATIS. Itaque ex eis Orioimbus 
80 mmetrias & Proportiones anin/cujuſyue generis conſtilutus 
rlquerant, VitTkuvius, I. iv. cp. 2. whoſe Commen- 
tator PHILANDER may be alfo read on this place. vee 
— \ 1 ak 3.3 208, 336, &c. 340, 350, &. And 

4 Fag. 2595 200. 
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Miſc. z. Or allowing that there really is; muſt it 
not, of conſequence, in the ſame manner 
imply Health or Sicklineſs, Proſperity or 
Diſaſter? Will it not be found in this re- 

ſpect, above all, That what is * gr av- 

« TIFUL 


* This is the HONESTUM, the PULCHRUM, 
73 Kad, on which our Author lays the ſtreſs of VIR- 
TUE, and the Merits of this Cauſe ; as well in his other 
'Treatiſes, as in this of Solileguy here commented. This 
| Beauty the Roman Orator, in his rhetorical way, and in 
' the Majeſty of Style, cou'd expreſs no otherwiſe than as 4 
( Myftery. F HONESTUM igitur id intelliginus, quid 
t% « tale eft, ut, detrata omni utilitate, fine ullis pramiis 

« fructibuſve, per ſeipſum poſſit jure laudari. Qucd qual: 
i « fit, non tam definitione qua ſum uſus intelligi poteſt ( quan- 
1 „% quam aliguantum poteſt? quam COMMUNI omium 
« FUDICIO, & oftimi cujuſque ftudiis, atque fats ; 
* qui permulta ob cam unam cauſam faciunt, quia diet. 
% quia rectum, quia honcſtum eft ; etfi nullum confecuturum 
«© emplumentum wident.” Our Author, on the other fide, 
having little of the Orator, and leſs of the Conſtraint of For- 
mality belonging to ſome graver Chara&ers, can be more 
familiar on this occaſion : and accordingly deſcending, with. 
out the leaſt ſcruple, into whatever Style, or Humour; he 
refuſes to make the leaſt Difficulty or My/tery of this matter. 
He pretends, on this head, to claim the Aſſent not only of 
Orators, Poets, and the higher Virtugſi, but even of the Baur 
themſelves, and ſuch as go no farther than the Dancing-Mal- 
ter to ſeek for Grace and Beauty. He pretends, we ſee, to 
fetch this natural Idea from as familiar Amuſements as Dress, 
Equipage, the 'Tiring-Room, or 'T'oy-ſhop. And thus in his 
proper manner of SOLILO2QU?Y?, or Self-Diſcour/e, we 
may imagine him running on: beginning perhaps with ſome 
particular Sch or fanfy'd Scale of BEAUTY, which, ac. 
cording to his Philoſophy, he ſtrives to erect; by diſtinguiſl- 
ing, ſorting, and dividing into Things animate, in-animate, 
and mixt : as thus. 

In the IN-ANIMATE ; beginning from thoſe gut, 
Figures and Symmetrys with which Children are delighted; 


and proceeding gradually to the Proportions of A4rchit: 2 
all 


———— CT. 
* > 


— 


1 wit —" age Suey 


4 Cic, de Fin. Bon, & Mal, lib, ui, ſect. 14, 


—— A ——— 
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© TIFUL is harmomous and proportion- Ch. 2. 
„] what is harmonious and propor- WWW 
« tionable, is TRUE; and what is at once 
« both beautiful and true, is, of conſe- 


42> 


« quence, agreeable and G 00D ! 
| WHERE 


and the other Arts. —— The fame in reipe& of Sounds and 
MUSICK. From beautiful Stones, Rocks, Minerals ; to 
V-:ctables, Woods, aggregate Parts of the World, Seas, Ri- 
vers, Mountains, Vales. -The Globe. Celeſtial 
Bodys, and their Order. The higher Architecture of Na- 
ture. — NATURE her-ſelf, coniider'd as in-animate and 
paſſrve. : f 

In the ANIMATE; from Animals, and their ſeveral 
Kinds, Tempers, Sagacitys, to Mer. And from ſingle 
Perſrs of Men, their private Chara#ers, Underſtandings, 
Canin, Diſpoſitions, Manners 3 to Publick Societys, Com- 
munitzs, or Common tuenlilu. From Flocks, Herds, and 
other natural Aſemblages or Groyps of living Creatures, to 
human Intelligencys and Correſpondencys, or whatever is 
higher in the kind. The Correipondence, Union and Har- 
mony of NATURE her-felf, conſfider'd as azimate and 
intelligent. 

ln the MIXT; as in a forg/e Perſon, (a Body and a 
Mind) the Union and Harmony of this kind, which conſti- 
tutes the real Perſon : and the Friendſhip, Love, or whatever 
other Affection is form'd on ſuch an Object. A Houſbold, a 
City, or Nation, with certain Lands, Buildings, and other 
Appendices, or local Ornaments, which jointly form that a- 
greeable Idea of Home, Family, Country. —— 

% And what of this?” (iays an airy Spark, no Friend to 
Meditation or deep Thought) © What means this Cataliguc, 
** or Scale, as you are pleavd to call it? Only, Sir, to 
* ſatisfy my-ſelf, That I am not alone, or ſingle in a certain 
« Fancy I have of a thing calbd BEAU'TY ; Thad have 
* almoſt the whole World for my Companions ; and That 
« each of us Admirers and carneſt Purſuers of BEAUTY 
* (fuch as in a manner we All are) if peradventure we take 
nt a certain Sagacity along with us, we mult err widely, 
range extravagantly, and run ever upon a falie Scent. We 
may, in the Sportiman's Phraſe, have many Hares afvot, 
but ſhall ſtick to no real Came, nor be fortunate in any 
** Copture which may content us. 


N 2 « See 


*s 
«ci 
6 


10 
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Miſc. 3. 

GY V WhuERe then is this BE AUT V or Hy. 

mony to be found? How is this SVM MI“§N 

TRY to be diſcover'd and apply'd? 1; 

it any other Art than that of Pn 11 0s80- 

PHY, or the Study of imcard Numbers and 

Pro- 


4 See with what Ardour and Vehemence, the young Nav, 
„ neglecting his proper Race and Fellow-Creatures, and for- 
wm getting what is decent, handjom, or becoming in human 
Affairs, purſues theſe SPECIES in thoſe common Oh 
| 40 jects of his Affection, a Horſe, a Hound, a Hawk . 
1 « What doting on thele Peautys ! What Admiraticn 
1 « of the Kind it-ſelf! And of the particular 4zimol, what 
“Care, and in a manner Idolatry and Conſecration; when 

4 «c ] Be ſt bel ed 1 I ſte ha 12 ven le * 45 my 
f the Beaſt beloved is (as often happens) even ſet apart from 
4 * uſe, and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamoui'd 
j 
: 
: 


Fancy with higheſt Delight! See ! in another Youth, 
«* not ſo forgetful of Hyman Kind, but remembring it kin 
in a wrong way! a d of another fort, a CIA. 
* REA. Aua m elegans jor marum SPEAFator | —— See! 
* as to other Beautys, where there is no Poſſeſſion, no Fn- 
joyment or Reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring : a+ in 
* the Firtuoſe-Paſſion, the Love of Painting, and the He. 
ſigning Arts of every kind, fo often oblerv'd. tow 
fares it with our princely Genius, our Grandee who aſſem 
* bles all theſe Beautys, and within the Bounds of his fump- 
* tuous Palace incloles all theſe Graces of a thouſand kinds? 
What Pains ! Study! Science —hchold the 
* Diſpoſition and Order of theſe finer forts of Apartments. 
Gardens, Villas! The kind of Harmony to the Eye, 


=_ from the various Shapes and Colours agreeably mixt, and 
\ « rang'd in Lines, intercroſſing without confuſion, and for. 
1 * tunately co- incident. A Parte, Cypreſſes, Groves, 
4 * Wilderneſſes. Statues, here and there, of J, 


5 Fortitude, Temperance. wes Hcr0cs-Bults, Philojoprere 
Heads; with ſutable Mottos and Inicriptions. —>- 
* lemn Repreſentations of things deeply natural. — Ca, 
| « Grottos, Rocks. Urns and Ob:licks in retir'd places, 
| <« and diſpos'd at proper diſtances and points of Sight : wn 
| 


« all thoſe Symmetrys which ſilently exprefs a reigning (l. 
2 = : 
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Proportions, which can exhibit this in Life? Ch. 2. 
If no other; Who, then, can poſſibly have WWW 
a Tas TE of this kind, without being be- 

holden to PHILOSO PHV? Who can ad- 

mire the outward Beautys, and not recur 
inſtantly to the inward, which are the 

moſt real and eſſential, the moſt naturally 
affecting, and of the higheſt Pleaſure, as 

well as Profit and Advantage? 


IN 


- 


« der, Peace, Harmony, and Beauty ! But what 1s 
« there anſwerable to this, in the MINDS of the Poſc/- 
« [irs ann What Pe or Propriety is theirs ? What 
* Conſtancy or Security of Enjoyment ? What Peace, what 
« Harmony WITHIN.” 

Thus our MONOLOGIST, or felF-diſcourſurg Author, 
in his uſual Strain; when incited to the Search of BELA U- 
TY and the DECORUM, by vulgar Admiration, and 
te univerſal Acknowledgment of the SPECLES in out- 
ward Things, and in the meancr and ſubordinate Subjects. 
By this inferior Species, it ſeems, our ſtrict Intpector ditdains 
to be allur d: And refuſing to be captivated by any thing 
lis than the ſuperior, original, and genuine Kind; he walks 
at leiſure, without Emotion, in decp philoſcphical Referve, 
thro all theſe pompous Scenes; paſſes unconcernedly by thote 
Court-Pageants, the illuſtrious and much-envy'd Pctentates 
cf the Place; overlocks the Rich, the Great, and even He 
Fair: feeling no other Aſtoniſhment than what is accidentally 
rais'd in him, by the View of theſe Impoſtures, and of this 
ſpecious Snare. For here he obſerves thole Gentlemen chiefly 
to be caught and faſteſt held, who are the higheit Ridicu'ers 
of ſuch Reflections as his on; and who in the very height 
of this Ridicule prove themſelves the impotent Conteinners of 
a SPECIES, which, whether they will or no, they ardently 
purſue ; Some, in à Face, and certain regular Lines, or Fea- 
tures : Others, in à Palace and Apartments : Others, in an 
Equipage and D. g-. O EFFEMINACY ! EE. 
l FEMINA CY Who wou'd imagine this cou'd be tle 

Fice of ſuch as appear no inconſiderable Mien? Lut 


* as © . — 4 ' 0 
Perfon is a Subject of Flattery which reaches beyond the 
3 66 Bluo; [1 


- - 
4 1 —— — — oO — — 


. —_ 8 1 
P ˙ 


1 2— a — > 
. 


— — 


= 
_ 
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In ſo ſhort a compaſs does that Learn- 
ing and Knowledge lie, on which Manner; 
and Life depend. 'Tis Ie our-ſetves create 
and form our TASTE. If we reſolve to 
have it %; 'tis in our power. We may 
eſteem and value, approve and diſapprove, 
as we wou'd with. For who wou'd not re- 
Joice to be always equal and conſonant to 
himſclf, and have conſtantly that Opinion 
of things which is natural and proportio- 

able? But who dares ſearch OPINIO 
to the bottom, or call in queſtion his early 
and prepoſje//ing TAST H? Who 1s ſo juſt 
to himſelf, as to recal his Faxcy from 


the power of Faſhion and Education, to 


that of REAsoN? Cou'd we, however, 
be thus courageous ; we ſhou'd ſoon ſet- 
rle in our-ſelves ſuch an Opinion of 
Goop as wou'd ſecure to us an i- 


« Bloom of Youth. The experienc'd Senator and aged Ge- 
„ neral, can, in our days, diſpenſe with a Teilet, and take 
« his -outward Form into a very extraordinary Adjultment 
and Regulation. All Embelliſhments are affecled, be 
« ſides the true. And thus, led by Example, whilſt we rur 
« in ſearch of Elgancy and Neatneſs 3 purſuing BEAL- 
«© TY; and adding, as we imagine, more Luſtre, and \ - 
« Jue to our own Poren; we grow, in cur real Chara 
and truer SELF, drform'd and monſtrous, fereik and 
alis; Rooping to the loweſt Terms of Courtſhip ; and 
« ſacrificing all internal Proportion, all intrinfick and ral 
« BEAUTY and WORTH, for the fake of Things 
„ which carry ſcarce a Shadow of the Kind.” Supra, \ OL. 
IT. pag. 394, &c. and VOL. I. pag. 138, Kc. and 205. 


337 
able, 
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able, agreeable, and juſt TasTE in Life Ch. 2. 
and Manners. WWW 


THUS HAVE I endeavour'd to tread 
in my Author's ſteps, and prepare the Rea- 
der for the ſerious and downright Philoſo- 
phy, which even in this *“ laſt commented 
Treatiſe, our Author keeps ſtill as a My- 
ſtery, and dares not formally profeſs. His 
Pretence has been to adviſe Authors, and 
poliſh Styles; but his Aim has been to cor- 
rect Manners, and regulate Lives. He has 
affected SoOLILOQUY, as pretending on- 
ly to cenſure Himſelf ; but he has taken 
occaſion to bring others into his Compa- 
ny, and make bold with Perſonages and 
Characters of no inferior Rank. He has 
given ſcope enough to Raillery and Hu- 
mour; and has intrench'd very largely on 
the Province of us Miſcellanarian Writers. 
But the Reader is now about to ſee him 
in a new aſpect, a formal and profeſs'd 
* Philoſopher, a Syſtem-Writer, a Dogma- 
* tiff, and Expounder.” Habes confi- 
tentem reum. 


* 
So to his PHILOSO PHV I commit 
him. Tho, according as my Genius and 


: Iz, Treatiſe III. (ADVICE to an Author] VOL. I. 
a Fiz. In Treatiſe IV. (The INQUIRY, Oc) Vol. 


N 4 preſent 
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Miſc. 3. preſent Diſpoſition will permit, I intend 
till to accompany him at a diſtance, keep 
him in fight, and convoy him, the beſt ] 
am able, thro' the dangerous Seas he is a- 


bout to pals. 


MISCEL- 


REFLECTIONS. 


—— 


MISCELLANY VV. 


CH A 


Connexion and Union of the Subject- 
Tricatiles. —- PHILOSOPHY in 
form —- Metaphyficks. —E60-ty. 
Identity. — Moral Footing.— 


Cb 
SN 


Proof and Diſcipline of the Fan- 


cys. Settlement of OPINION. 
Anatomy of the Mind. 
A table. 


E have already, in the begin- 

ning of our preceding Miſcella- 

ny, taken notice of our Au- 
thor's Plan, and the Connection and De- 
pendency of his * Joint-Tractis, compre- 
hended in two preceding Volumes. We 
are now, in our Commentator-Capacity, 
arriv'd at length to his ſecond Volume, to 
which rhe three Pieces of his % appear 
preparatory. That they were really fo 


Above, fag. 135. Again below, 234, 235, — 1 
eſign d, 
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Miſc. 4. deſign'd, the Advertiſement to the fir 


Wyo Edition of his Soliloguy is a ſufficient Proof a 
He took occaſion there, in a line or two a 
under the Name of his Printer, or (as be 7 


other wiſe calls him) his Amanuenſis, to pre- 
pare us for 4 more elaborate and metho- 


dical Piece which was to follow. We V 
have this Syſtem now before us. Nor / 
need we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came d 
ſo hardly into the World, and that our Au- 0 
thor has been deliver'd of it with fo much c 
difficulty, and after fo long a time. His 4 
Amanuenſis and he, were not, it ſeems, h 
heretofore upon ſuch good Terms of Cor- = 
reſpondence. Otherwiſe ſuch an unſha- 5 
pen Fætus, or falſe Birth, as that of which E 
our Author in his“ Title-page complains, I 
had not formerly appear'd abroad. Nor * 
had it ever riſen again in its more decent te 
Form, but for the accidental Publication 
of our Author's Firſt + Letter, which, by 
a neceſſary Train of Conſequences, occa- ” 
ſion'd the revival of this abortive Piece, R 
and gave uſherance to its Companions, : 
Ir will appear therefore in this Joint. oy 
Edition of our Author's Five Treatiſes, that N 
the Three former are preparatory to the 0 
Fourth, on which we are now enter'd; 15 


* Yiz. To the INQUIRY (Treatiſe IV.) VOI. U. 
+ Viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, V OL. I. 


and 
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and the Fifth (with which he concludes) Ch. 1. 
a kind of Apology for this reviv'd Treatile WW 
concerning Virtue and Religion. 


As for his APoLoGY (particularly in 
what relates to reveal'd Religion, and a 
World to come) I commit the Reader to the 
diſputant Divines, and Gentlemen, whom 
our Author has introduc'd in that con- 
cluding Piece of Dialague-Writing, or 
elch Philoſophy. Mean while, we 
have here no other part left us, than to 
enter into the dry PHILOSOPHY, and vi- 
gid Manner of our Author ; without any 
Excurſioms into various Literature; without 
help from the Comick or Tragick Mus E, 
or from the Flowers of Poetry or Rbeto- 
rick, 


Sucn is our preſent Pattern, and ſtrict 
moral Tas; which our more humorous 
Reader fore-knowing, may immedaately, 
if he pleaſes, turn over; skipping (as is 
uſual in many grave Works) a Chapter or 
two, as he proceeds. We ſhall, ro make 
amends, endeavour afterwards, in our fol- 
lowing M1SCELLANY, to entertain him 
azain with more chearful Fare, and afford 
him 4 Deſſert, to rectify his Palat, and 
leave his Mouth at laſt in good reliſh, 


To the patient and grave READER, 
therefore, who in order 70 moralize, can 


afford 


3 
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Miſc. 4.afford to retire into his Cloſet, as to ſome 
religious or devout Exerciſe, we preſume 


thus to offer a few Reflections, in the ſup- 0 
port of our Author's profound Inquiry, a 
And accordingly, we are to imagine our 5 
Author ſpeaking, as follows. I 


HOW LITTLE regard ſoever may 


be ſhewn to that moral Speculation or Ix- (a 
QUIRY, which we call the Study of cur— b 
ſelves; it muſt, in ſtrictneſs, be yielded, i 
That all Knowledg whatſoever depends up- tt 
on this previous-one : © And that we can in Cc 
« reality be aſſur'd of nothing, till we K 
are firſt aſſurd of What we are Ouk- 5 
« SELVES.” For by this alone we can T 
know what Certainty and Aſſurance is. N 
Tu Ar there is ſomething undoubtedly th 
which thinks, our very Doubt it-ſelf and - 
ſcrupulous Thought evinces. But in what lc 
Subject that Thought reſides, and how 1 
that Subject is continu'd one and the ſame, _ 
ſo as to anſwer conſtantly to the ſupposd oy 
Train of Thoughts or Reflections which dr 
ſeem to run ſo | conffentos thro' a long 
Courſe of Life, with the /ame relation ſtill 


to one /ingle and ſelfſame PERSON; this 
is not a Matter ſo eaſily or haſtily decided, 
by thoſe who are nice Self-Examiners, or 
Searchers after Truth and Certainty. 


'T will 
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"Tw1LI not, in this reſpect, be ſuffi- 
cient for us to uſe the ſeeming Logick of 
a famous * Modern, and fay «© We think: 
therefore We are. Which is a notably 
invented Saying, after the Model of that 
like philoſophical Propoſition ; That 
« What is, is.” —— Miraculouſly argu'd ! 
« Tf I am; I am. - Nothing more cer- 
tain! For the EGO or I, being eſta- 
bliſh'd in the firſt part of the Propoſition, 
the Ergo, no doubt, muſt hold it good in 
the latter, But the Queſtion is, What 
conſtitutes the WE or I?” And, © Whe- 
« ther the I of this inſtant, be the ſame 
« with that of any inſtant preceding, or 
* to come.” For we have nothing bur 
Memory to warrant us: and Memory may 
be falſe, We may believe we have 
thought and reflected thus or thus: but 
we may be miſtaken, We may be con- 
ſcious of that, as Truth; which perhaps 
was no more than Dream : and we may be 
conſcious of that as a paſt Dream, which 
perhaps was never betore ſo much as 
dreamt of, 


YL 
Tris is what Metapbyſicians mean, 
when they lay, That Identity can be 
* prov'd only by Conſciorſneſs ; but that 
* Conſciouſneſs, withal, may be as well 


* Monfieur DES CAR TES. 
« falſe 
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Miſc. 4.“ falſe as real, in reſpect of what is pat. 7 
WWV So that the ſame ſucceſſional Ye or I muſt 
remain ſtill, on this account, undecided, u 
To the force of this Reaſoning J con- , 
feſs I muſt ſo far ſubmit, as to declare 
thac for my own part, I take my Being lc 
upon Truſt, Let others philoſophize as " 
they are able: I ſhall admire their ſtrength, m 
when, upon this Topick, they have re- 1 
futed what able Metaphy/icians object, and ar 
PYRRHONISTS plead in their own be- 
half. 
ME an while, there is no. Impediment, 4 
Hinderance, or Suſpenſion of Action, on 7 
account of theſe wonderfully refin'd Hhe— = 


culations. Argument and Debate go on 
ſtill, Conduct is ſettled, Rules and Mea- 
ſures are given out, and receiv'd, Nor do 


we ſcruple to act as reſolutely upon the ww 

mere Suppoſition that we are, as if we had 7 

effectually prov'd it a thouſand times, to wW. 

the full ſatisfaction of our Metophy/ical or (n 

Pyrrhonean Antagoniſt. | m 

an 

| Tris to me appears ſufficient Ground sun 

j for a Moraliſt. Nor do I ask more, when pre 
ö I undertake to prove the reality of VII. 

| TUE and MORALS. | 

lea 

IF it be certain that I AM; 'tisc&- ty 


tain and demonſtrable WHO and WA l 
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1 ought to be, even on my own account, Ch. 1. 
and for the fake of my own private Hap- www 


pineſs and Succeſs, For thus I take the 
liberty to proceed, 


Tur Afectians, of which I am con- 
ſcious, are either GRIEF, or Joy; D- 
IRB, or AVERSION. For whatever 
mere Senſation J may experience; if it a- 
mounts to neither of theſe, tis indifferent, 
and no way affects me. 


THAT which cauſes Foy and Satrisfac- 
nion when preſent, cauſes Grief and Diſtur- 
bance when abſent : And that which cauſes 
Grief and Diſturbance when preſent, does 


when abſent, by the ſame neceſſity occaſion 
Toy and Satisfaction. 


Txuvs Love (which implies Defire, 
with Hope of Good) muſt afford occaſion to 
Grief and Diſturbance, when it acquires not 
what it earneſtly ſeeks. And HaTRED 
(which implies Averſion, and Fear of II) 


muſt, in the ſame manner, occaſion Grief 


and Calamity, when that which it earneſtly 
ſhun d, or wou'd have eſcap'd, remains 
preſent, or is altogether unavoidable. 


Tuar which being preſent can never 
leave the Mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſſi- 
ty cauſe Averfion, is its IL I. But that 
which can be ſuſtain'd without any nec 


ay 


— 
. 4b. 
— _ me 1 4 . 
— . 
r an a 


MISCELLANEOUS 
4. ſary Abhorrence, or Averſion, is not its 


1 L; but remains indifferent in its own 


nature; the ILL being in the Affection 
only, which wants redreſs, 


In the ſame manner, that which being 
abſent, can never leave the Mind at reſt 
or without Dy/turbance and Regret, is of 
neceſſity its GOOD. But that which Can 
be abſent, without any preſent or futtre 
Diſturbance to the Mind, is not its Goo, 
but remains indifferent in its own nature, 
From whence it muſt follow, That the 
Affection towards it, as ſuppos'd Goon, 


is an z// Affection, and creative only of 


Diſturbance and Diſeaſe. So that the Ar- 
FECTIONsS of Lov? and Hatred, Liking 
and Diſlibe, on which the Happineks or 
Proſperity of the Perſon ſo much depends, 
being intluenc'd and govern'd by OP 
N10 N; the higheſt Good or Happineſs mult 
depend on right Opinion, and the higheſt 
Miſery be deriv'd from wrong. 


To explain this, I conſider, for in- 
ſtance, the Fancy or Imagination I have 
of Death, according as I find this Subject 

naturally 8 in my Mind. To this 
Fancy, perhaps, I find united an OP1N10N 
or APPREHENSION of Evil and Ca- 
lamity. Now the more my Afpprebenj;mt 
of this Evil increaſes; the greater, I find, 


my Difturbance proves, not only at the 
approach 
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approach of the ſuppos'd Evil, but at the Ch. 1. 
very diſtant Thought of it. Befides that, WWW 


the Thought it-ſelf will of neceſſity ſo much 
the oftner recur, as the Aver/ion or Fear 
is violent, and increaſing. 


FROM this ſuppos'd Evil I muſt, how- 
ever, fly with ſo much the more earneſt- 
neſs, as the Oyr1n1oN of the Evil in- 
creaſes. Now if the Increaſe of the A 
verſion can be no Cauſe of the Decreaſe or 
Diminution of the Evil it-ſelf, but rather 
the contrary ; then the Increaſe of the A 
ver on muſt neceſſarily prove the Increaſe 
of Diſappointment and Diſturbance. And 
ſo on the other hand, the Diminution or 
Decreaſe of the Averſion (if this may any 
way be effected) muſt of neceſſity prove 
the Diminution of inward Diſturbance, 
and the better Eftabliſhment of inward 
Viet and Satisfaction. 


AGAIN, I conſider with my-ſelf, That 
I have the * Imagination of ſomething 
BEAUTIFUL, GREAT, and BECOMING 
in Things. This Imagination I apply perhaps 


Of the neceſſary Being and Prevalency of ſome ſuch 
IMAGINATION or SENSE (natural and common to all 
Men, irrefiſtible, of original Growth in the Mind, the Guide 
of our Affections, and the Ground of our Admiration, Con- 
tempt, Shame, Honour, Diſdain, and other natural and una- 
\oicable Impreſſions) ſee V OL. I. pag. 138, 139, 330» 
2 VOL. II. fag. 28, 29, 30, 394, 420, 421, 429, 430. 

above, P. 30, 31, 2, 3, &c. 182, 3, 4,5, 6. inthe Notes. 
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Miſc. 4. to ſuch Subjects as Plate, Jewels, Apart. 
WY V ments, Coronets, Patents of Honour, Tj. 
tles, or Precedencys. I muſt therefore na- 
turally ſeek theſe, not as mere Convenien- 
cys, Means, or Helps in Life, (for as ſuch 
my Paſſion cou'd not be ſo exceſſive to- 
wards 'em) but as EXCELLENT in them- 
ſelves, neceſſarily attractive of my Agy;. 
ration, and directly and immediately cauſing 
my Happineſs, and giving me Satisfaction. 
Now if the PAs$10N rais'd on this Ops. 
nion (call it Avarice, Pride, Vanity, or 
Ambition) be indeed incapable of any real 
Satisfaction, even under the moſt ſucceſſ- 
ful Courſe of Fortune ; and then too, at- 


tended with perpetual Fears of Diſappoint- 


ment and Loſs: how can the Mind be 
other than miſerable, when poſſeſs d by it? 
But if inſtead of forming thus zhe Opinion 
of Goop; if inſtead of placing WokTy 
or EXCELLENCE in theſe outward Sub- 
jects, we place it, where it is trueſt, in 
the Affections or Sentiments, in the ge- 
verning Part and inward Character; we 
have then the full Enjoyment of it within 
our power: The Imagination or Opinion 
remains ſteddy and irreverſible : And the 
Love, Defire and Appetite is anſwer d; 
without Apprehenſion of Loſs or Dilap- 
pointment. 


HERE therefore ariſes Work and Em- 


ployment for us Within : © To regulate 
« FANCY, 
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« Fancy, and rectify * Op1n10N, on Ch. 1. 
« which all depends.” For if our Loves, WWW 


Deſires, Hatreds and Averſions are left to 
themſelves; we are neceſſarily expos'd to 
endleſs Vexation and Calamity : bur if theſe 
are found capable of Amendment, or in any 
meaſure flexible or variable by Opinion; we 
ought, methinks, to make trial, at leaſt, 
how far we might by this means acquire 
Felicity and Content. 


ACCORDINGLY, if we find it evident, 
on one hand, that by indulging any wrong 
Appetite (as either Debauch, Malice, or 
Revenge) the Opinion of the falſe Good 
increaſes; and the Appetite, which is a 
real Il, grows ſo much the ſtronger : we 
may be as fully aſſur'd, on the other hand, 
that by reſtraining this Affection, and nou- 
riſhing a contrary ſort in oppoſition to it ; 
we cannot fail to diminiſh what is I, and 


increaſe what is properly our Hafpine/s 
and Good, 


9 7 , * 
* "Ort ga d vans Y auld int oor. Aces BY, 
* * 7 * * * * 
In Sehe, Thy U, Y Gorey , Thy auger 
Thin, uu aa x) ? d uw. NMI. Ant. Liv. 


Xi. 22. \ 
Ss © * — o 7 

„Our 619 n Atyarn u, , miGny n buy). Olen 
1 a n Tania] Cu, ToizToy dt Gav]aciat 


"Olav Iy l ade unh, be! ue n AU ME & 
. 75, unf ra! Y Gray Touvuy 0K) 027 Tis, XN, dt TiX va 
%, al age al cu N, d\AZ T3 E, i & Gel Ala 
r e, radlicd)er AH Arrian. Lib. iii. cap. 3. Sce 
VOL. I. pag. 185, &c. 294, 5, 6, 324, Cc. And VOL. 
II. pag. 437. 
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Miſc. 4. 
O this account, a Man may reaſona— 
bly conclude, © That it becomes him, by 
« working upon his own Mind, to with- 
« draw the Fancy or Opinion of Goop or 
« ILL from that to which juſtly and by 
« neceſlity it is not join'd ; and apply ir, 
* with the ſtrongeſt Reſolution, to thar 
with which it naturally agrees.” For if 
the Fancy or Opinion of Good be join'd to 
what is not durable, nor in my power ei- 
ther to acquire or to retain ; the more ſuch 
an Opinion prevails, the more I muſt be 
ſubject to Diſappointment and Diſtreſs. But 
if there be that to which, whenever I ap- 
ply the Opinion or Fancy of Good, I find 
the Fancy more conſiſtent, and the G0⁴d 
more durable, ſolid, and within my Power 
and Command ; then the more ſuch an 
Opinion prevails in me, the more Satisfac- 
tion and Happineſs I muſt experience, 


A 


* 


Now, if I join the Opinicu of Gad to 
the Poſſeſſions of the MIND; if it be in 
the Affections themſelves that I place my 
higheſt Joy, and in thoſe Objects, what- 
ever they are, of inward Worth and Beauty, 
(ſuch as Honeſty, Faith, Integrity, Friend- 
ſhip, Honour) tis evident I can never poti- 
bly, in this reſpect, rejoice amiſs, or indulge 
my-ſelf too far in the Enjoyment. The grea- 
ter my Indulgence is, the leſs I have renn 


to fear either Reverſe or Diſappointment. 
Tur, 
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ther Regimen of Life. The Tutorage of 
Fancy and PLEASURE, and the eaſy 
Philoſophy of taking that for Good which 
* pleaſes me, or which 1 fanſy merely, 
will, in time, give me Uneaſineſs ſufficient. 
"Tis plain, from what has been debated, 
That the leſs fanciful T am, in what relates 
to my Content and Happineſs, the more 
powerful and abſolute I muſt be, in Self- 
. enjoyment, and the Poſſeſſion of my Good. 
And fince tis Fancy merely, which gives 
the force of Good, or power of paſſing as 
ſuch, to Things of Chance and outward 
Dependency ; 'tis evident, that the more I 
take from Fancy in this reſpect, the more I 
confer upon my-/elf. As I am leſs led or 
betray d by Fancy to an Eſteem of what 
depends on others; I am the more fix'd in 
the Eſteem of what depends on mv/elf a- 
lone. And if I have once gain'd the Taſte 
of FLiBERTYyY, I ſhall eaſily underſtand 
the force of this Reaſoning, and know both 
my true SELF and INTEREST. 


Tur Method therefore requir'd in, this 
my inward OEconomy, is, to make thoſe 
Fancys themſelves the Objects of my Aver- 
on which juſtly deſerve it; by being the 
Caule of a wrong Eſtimation and Meature 

EYOLI: gar. 1 5 

r 
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1 
THr1s, I know, is far contrary in ano- WWW 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 4.of Good and Ill, and conſequently the Cauſe 
of my Unhappineſs and Diſturbance. 


ACCORDINGLY (as the learned Ma. 
ters in this Science adviſe) we are to begin 
rather * by the averſe, than by the pro 
and Forward Diſpoſition, We are to work 
rather by the weaning than the ingaging 
Paſſions: ſince if we give way chiefly 10 
Inclination, by loving, applauding and ad- 
miring what is Great and Good, we may 
poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high Objects of 
that kind, be ſo amus'd and extaſy'd, as to 


lole 


* 7 Apey F, Ti xc A a.m anion N dx & , 2, 
Vel ubes &74 mu age quay 9 iir. Epicicc. Enchitid, 
Cap Vil. 

"OreZtv & gi, on SG ass, lu ini wire Z. 
0.712 7h egg) νj,)u Arrian. Lib. iii. cap. 22. 1s 
{ubdu'd or moderated 4dmiration or Zeal in the highet 
Subjects of Virtze and Diwinity, the Philoſopher calls - 
neler x) yaMoauilw Thy "Ops the contrary Di:polition, 
T c N x) @51K3y. Lib. 11. cap. 26. The Rcaten wiy 
this ovcr-forward Ardor and Puriuit of high Subjects runs 
naturally into Enthuſia m and Diſorder, is fhewn in wit 
ſucceeds the firſt of the Paſiages here cited; viz. Tov t 
Nui oo tab a1 x2990 av, dd edemo got . d 
herce the repeated Injunftion, *Antqs a7: wal] Z 
01 Zeus, Iva amore A EvALYA; 30f%y bis a d eunvyus, - 
Aus Ti E i £& d.h. Lib. 111. cap. 13. 

© this Ho RACE, in one of his lateit Epililes of the deepiy 
philoſophical kind, alludes. 

Inſani ſapiens nomen frrat, agquus inigui, ; 

Ultra quam ſatis eſt Virtutem ſi petat ipſam. Lib. i. Ep. vi. 
And in the beginning of the Epittle : Ver. 15. 

Nil admirari rote res eſt ura, Numici, 

Sclagz gue foſſet facere & ſer ware beatum. Ibid. ver. 1. 
For tho theſe firſt Lines (as many other of Hoact 5 
on the Subject of Philoſophy) have the Air of the Ey1ct- 
REAN Diſcipline and Lucketian Style; yet Ly die 
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loſe our-ſelves, and miſs our proper Mark, Ch. 1. 
fr want of a ſteddy and ſettled Aim. But 
being more {ure and infallible in what re- 
lates to our Il, we ſhou'd begin, they tell 
us, by applying our Averſion, on that fide, 
and raifing our Indignation againſt thoſe 
Meannefſes of Opinion and Sentiment, 
which are the Cauſes of our Subjection, 


and Perplexity. 


Tuvs the covETous Fancy, if 
confider'd as the Cauſe of Miſery, (and 
conſequently deteſted as a real Ill) mult of 
neceſſity abate: And the AMBITIOUS 
Fancy, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, 
with Reſolution, by better Thought, muſt 
reſign it-ſelf, and leave the Mind free, and 
diſincumber'd in the purſuit of its better 
Objects. 


Non is the Caſe different in the Paſ- 
fon of COowWAR DICE, or FEAR OF 


whole taken together, it appears evidently on what Syſtem 
of antient Philoſophy this Epiſtle was form'd. Nor was 
this Prohibition of the — or admiring Habit, in 
early Students, peculiar to one kind of Philoſophy alone. 
It was common to many ; however the Reaſon and Account 
of it might differ, in one Se& from the other? The 
PYTHAGOREANS ſufficiently check'd their T'y xo's, by 
ſilencing them fo long on their firſt Courtſhip to Philoſophy. 
And tho Admiration, in the Peripatetick Senſe, as above- 
mention d, may be juſtly call'd the inclining Principle or 
firt Motive to PHILOSOPHY; yet this Miſtreſs, when 
once eipous'd, teaches us to admire, after a different man- 
ner from what we did before. Sec above, pag. 37. And 
VOL. I. fag. 41. 


O 4 DEAT AU. 
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Miſc. 4. DEATH. For if we leave this Paſſion // 
SY V 1-/elf, (or to certain Tutors to manage for 


us) it may lead us to the moſt anxious and 
tormenting State of Life. But if it be op- 
pos'd by ſounder Opinion, and a juſt Eſti- 
mation of things, it muſt diminiſh of courſe: 
And the natural Reſult of ſuch a Practice 
muſt be, the Reſcue of the Mind from num- 
berleſs Fears, and Miſerys of other kinds. 


Tus at laſt a MiNnD, by knowing 
- » x 4" . O 
zt-felf, and its own proper Powers and Vir- 
tues, becomes free, and independent. It 
ſees its Hindrances and Obſtructions, and 
finds they are wholly from 2-/elf, and from 
Opinions wwrong-conceiv'd. The more it 
conquers in this reſpect, (be it in the leaſt 
particular) the more it is its own Moſler, 
feels its own natural LIBERTY, and con- 
gratulates with it-ſelf on its own Advance- 
ment and Proſperity. 


WHETHER ſome who are call'd Phih- 
ſopbers have ſo apply'd their Meditations, 
as to underſtand any thing of this Lan- 
guage, I know not. But well I am aſſurd 
that many an honeſt and free-hearted Felice, 
among the vulgar Rank of People, has na- 
turally ſome kind of Feeling or Apprehen- 
ſion of this Sclt-enjoyment ; when retu- 
fing to act for Lucre or outward Profit, the 


Thing which from his Soul he abhors, and 
thinks below him ; he goes on, with harder 


Labour, 


ce _ os 4 D..AqHA . ak * et 
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Labour, but more Content, in his direct Ch. 1. 
plain Path. He is ſecure within; free of WWW 


what the World calls Policy, or Deſign ; 
and fings, according to the old Ballad, 


My Mind to me a Kingdom is, &c. ' 
Which in Latin we may tranſlate, 
* —.— Et mea 


Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem ſine dote quaro. 


BUT I FORGET, it ſeems, that I 
am now ſpeaking in the Perſon of our grave 
INQUIRER. I ſhou'd conſider I have no 
Right to vary from the Pattern he has ſer; 
and that whilſt I accompany him in this 
particular Treatiſe, I ought not to make 
the leaſt Eſcape out of the high Road of 
Demonſtration, into the diverting Paths of 
Poetry, or Humour. 


As grave however as MoRALSs are 
preſum'd in their own nature, I look upon 
it as an eſſential matter in their Delivery, 
to take now and then the natural Air of 
Pleaſantry, The firſt Mok AL s which 
were ever deliver'd in the World, were 
in Parables, Tales, or Fables, And the 
latter and moſt conſummate Diſtributers 


* Hora, Lib, iii. Od. xxix. ver. 54. 
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Miſc. 4. of Morals, in the very politeſt times, were 
great Tale-Tellers, and Retainers to honeſt 


sor. 


AFTER all the regular Demonſtrations 
and Deductions of our grave Author, I 
dare fay 'twou'd be a high Relief and Sa- 
tisfaction to his Reader, to hear an Abo- 
logue, or Fable, well told, and with fuch 
humour as to need no ſententious Morel at 
the end, to make the application. 


As an Experiment in this caſe, let us 
at this inſtant imagine our grave Inquirer 
taking pains to ſhew us, 'at full length, 
the unnatural and unhappy Excurſions, 
Rovings, or Expeditions of our ungovern'd 
Fancys and OPp1N1oNs over a World 
of Riches, Honours, and other ebbing and 
flowing Goods. He performs this, we will 
ſuppoſe, with great Sagacity, to the full 
meaſure and ſcope of our Attention. 
Mean while, as full or fatiated as we 
might find our-ſelves of ſerious and ſolid 
Demonſtration, 'tis odds but we might 
find Vacancy ſtill ſufficient to receive In- 
ſtruction by another Method. And I dare 
anſwer for ſucceſs, ſhou'd a merrier Mo- 
raliſt of the Es o P an-School preſent 
himſelf; and, hearing of this Chace de- 
{crib'd by our Ph:loſopher, beg leave to re- 
preſent it to the life, by a homely Cur or 


two, of his Maſter's ordinary breed. 
« Two 


— a. — a. 8 2 * ** * 
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Ch. 1. 
« Two of this Race (he wou'd tell WWW 


« us) having been daintily bred, and in 
« high thoughts of what they call'd Plea- 
« ſure and good Living, travel'd once in 
« queſt of Game and Raritys, till they 
came by accident to the Sea-fide. They 
« ſaw there, at a diſtance from the ſhore, 
« ſome floating pieces of a Wreck, which 
« they took a fancy to believe ſome won- 
« derful rich Daznty, richer than Amber- 
« greeſe, or the richeſt Product of the 
« Ocean, They cou'd prove it, by their 
« Appetite and Longing, to be no leſs 
« than Quinteſſence of the Main, ambroſial 
« Subſtance, the Repaſt of marine Deitys, 
« ſurpaſſing all which Earth afforded. 
« By theſe rhetorical Arguments, after 
« long Reaſoning with one another in this 
« florid Vein, they proceeded from one 
« Extravagance of Fancy to another; till 
« they came at laſt to this iſſue. Being 
« ynaccuſtom'd to Swimming, they wou'd 
« not, it ſeems, in prudence, venture ſo 
« far out of their Depth as was neceſſary 
« to reach their imagin'd Prize: But be- 
« ing ſtout Drinkers, they thought with 
« themſelves, they might compaſs to 
« drink all which lay in their way ; even 
«* The SEA itſelf; and that by this me- 
* thod they might ſhortly bring their 
Goods ſafe to dry Land, To work 

« there- 
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Miſc. 4.“ therefore they went; and drank till 
WWV © they were both burſt.” 


Fox my own part, I am fully ſatisfyd 
that there are more Sea-drinkers than one 
or two, to be found among the principal 
Perſonages of Mankind; and that if theſe 
Dogs of ours were ſilly Curs, many who 
paſs for w//e in our own Race are little 
wiſer; and may properly enough be ſaid 
to have the Sea to drink, 


TISs pretty evident that they who 
live in the higheſt Sphere of human At- 
fairs, have a very uncertain View of the 
thing call'd Happineſ or Good. It lies out 
at Sea, far diſtant, in the Cin; where 
thoſe Gentlemen ken ir but very imper- 
fectly: And the means they employ in 
order to come up with it, are very wide 
of the matter, and far ſhort of their pro- 
pos'd End. — © Firſt a general Acquain- 
© tance.— Viſits, Levecs, — Attendance 
« upon the Great and Little, ——Popula- 
ce rity.— 4A Place in Parliament,—Then 
« another at Court. Then Intrigue, 
« Corruption, Proſtitution," — Then a 
ce higher Place, —Then 4 Title. — Then 
«© Remove. A new MINISTER 
« Fractions at Court. Ship-wreck of 
« Miniſirys— The net: The old, —En- 


« gage with one: piece up with 3 
Bar- 
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« Bargains ; Loſſes ; After-Games ; Retrie-Ch. 1. Bll | 
WWW | | 


« vals. — Is not this, the Sea to drink? 


* At f Divitiæ prudentem reddere poſ- 
ſent, 
Si cupidum timidumque minus te; nem- 
fe ruberes, 
Viveret in Terris te fi quis avarior uno. 


But left I ſhou'd be tempted to fall into a 
manner I have been oblig'd to diſclaim in 
this part of my Mz/cellaneous Performance; 
I ſhall here ſet a Period to this Diſcourſe, 
and renew my attempt of ſerious Reflec- 
tion and grave Thought, by taking up my 
Clew in a freſh Chapter. 


Horat. Lib. ii. Epiſt. ii. ver. 155. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 


Paſſage from Terra Incognita to the 

viſible World —- Miſtreſs-ſhip of 

[| MATURE. — Ammal-Confede- 

racy, Degrees, Subordination.— 

Maſfter- Animal Man. Privilege 

of his Birth. Serious Counte- 
nance of the Author. 


S heavily as it went with us, in the 

deep philoſophical part of our pre- 
ceding Chapter; and as neceſſarily en- 
gag'd as we ſtill are to proſecute the ſame 
ſerious INQUIRY, and Search, into thoſe 
dark Sources ; 'tis hop'd, That our re- . 
maining Philoſophy may flow in a more 
ealy Vein; and the ſecond Running be 
found ſomewhat clearer than the firſt, 
However it be; we may, at leaſt, con- 
gratulate with our-ſelves for having thus 
briefly paſs'd over that Metaphy/ical part, 
to which we have paid ſufficient deference. 
Nor ſhall we ſcruple to declare our Opi- 
nion, © That it is, in a manner, neceſſary 
for one who wou'd uſefully HDH, 
e to have a Knowledg in this part of Phi- 


* lolophy, ſufficient to ſatisfy him — 
there 
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« there is no Knowledg or Wiſdom to be Ch. 2. 
« learnt from it.” For of this Truth no- WWW 
thing beſides Experience and Study will 

be able fully to convince him. 


— > - DAS 
* — Ü— — — 


— a. Wa. — * _—_ 


Wu we are even paſt theſe empty 
Regions and Shadows of Philoſophy ; 
'will ſtill perhaps appear an uncomfortable 
kind of travelling thro' thoſe other invi- 
ſible Ideal Worlds: ſuch as the Study of 
Morals, we ſee, engages us to viſit. Men 
muſt- acquire a very peculiar and ſtrong 
Habit of turning their Eye inwards, in or- 
der to explore the interior Regions and Re- 
ceſſes of the MIND, the hollow Caverns of 
deep Thought, the private Seats of Fancy, 
and the Waſtes and Wilderneſſes, as well as 
the more fruitful and cultivated Trats of 


Pains 4 


this obſcure Climate. ' 


Bur what can one do? Or how diſ- 
penſe with theſe darker Diſquiſitions and 
Moon-light Voyages, when we have to 
deal with a ſort of Moon-blind W1Ts, who 
tho very acute and able in their kind, may 
be faid to renounce Day- light, and extin- 
guiſh, in a manner, the bright viſible out- 
ward World, by allowing us to now no- 
thing beſide what we can prove, by ſtrict 
and formal Demonſtration ? 


'T1s therefore to ſatisfy ſuch rigid In- 
qurers as theſe, that we have been neceſſi- 
tated 


— OR q ” 8 — — 
— — 
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Miſc. 4.tated to proceed by the inward way; and 
chat in our preceding Chapter we have 


built only on ſuch foundations as are ta- 
ken from our very Perceptions, Fancys, Ap. 
pearances, Affections, and Opinions them- 
ſelves, without regard to any thing of an 
exterior WORLD, and even on the ſu 
poſition that there is no ſuch World in 
being. 


Sven has been our late dry Task. No 
wonder if it carrys, indeed, a meagre and 
raw Appearance. It may be look'd on, 
in PhiloJophy, as worſe than a mere EG vp- 
TIAN Impoſitiun. For to make Brick 
without Straw or Stubble, is perhaps an ea- 
fier labour, than to prove M oR AL s with- 
out a World, and eſtabliſh a Conduct of Life 
without the Suppoſition of any thing living 
or extant beſides our immediate Fancy, and 
WoRLD of Imagination. 


BuT having finiſhed this myſterious 
Work, we come now to open Day, and 
Sunſhine : And, as a Poet perhaps migli 
expreſs himſelf, we are now ready to quit 


The dubious Labyrinths, and Pyrrhonean 
Cells 
Of a Cimmerian Darkneſs. — 


We are, henceforward, to truſt our Eyes, 


and take for real the a&bole Creation, ar 
the 


4a — Py 4a — * 8 OP 
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the fair Forms which lie before us. WeCh. 2. 
are to believe the Anatomy of our own WWW 


Body, and in | ortionable Order, the 
Shapes, Forms, Habits, and Conſtitutions of 
other Animal-Races. Without demurring 
on the profound modern Hypotheſis of 
animal Inſenſibility, we are to believe firm- 
ly and reſolutely, © That other Creatures 
« have their Senſe and Feeling, their mere 
« Paſſions and Aſfections, as well as our- 
« ſelves,” And in this manner we pro- 
ceed accordingly, on our Author's Scheme, 
« To inquire what is truly natural to each 
« Creature: And Whether that which 
« is natural to each, and is its Perfec- 
e ian, be not withal its Happineſs, or 
e Good.” 


To deny there is any thing properly 
natural, (after the Conceſſions already 
made) wou'd be undoubtedly very pre- 
poſterous and abſurd. NATURE and the 
outtbard World being own'd exiſtent, the 
reſt muſt of neceſſity follow. The Ana- 
tomy of Bodys, the Order of the Spheres, 
the proper Mechaniſms of a thouſand kinds, 
and the infinite Ends and ſutable Means 
ſtabliſh'd in the general Conſtitution and 
Order of Things ; all this being once 
admitted, and allow'd to paſs as certain 
and unqueſtionable, tis as vain afterwards 
to except againſt the Phraſe of natural 


and unnatural, and queſtion the Propriety 
Vol. z. P of 
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Miſc. 4. of this Speech apply'd to the particular 

Forms — 1 in the World, as It 
wou'd be to except againſt the common 
Appellations of Vigour and Decay in Plants, 
Health or Sickneſs in Bodys, Sobriety or 
Diſtraction in Minds, Proſperity or Dege- 
neracy in any variable part of the known 
Creation. 


We may, perhaps, for Humour ſake, 
or after the known way of diſputant Hoſti- 
lity, in the ſupport of any odd Hypotheſis, 
pretend to deny this natural and unnatural 
in Things. 'Tis evident however, that tho 
our Humour or Taſte be, by ſuch Affecta- 
tion, ever ſo much deprav'd ; we cannot 
reſiſt our natural * Anticipation in behalf of 

| NaTUuRE; 


See what is ſaid above on the word Senſas Communis, 
in that ſecond Treatiſe, VOL. I. pag. 103, &c. and fax. 
110, 138, 139, 149. And in the ſame VOL. p. 336, &c. 
and 352, 353, &. And in VOL. II p. 307, 411, 412, 
&c. concerning the natural Iden, and the Pre-conceptions or 
Pre-ſenſations of this kind; the TIggaines, of which a 
learned Critick and Maſter in all Philoſophy, modern and 
antient, takes notice, in his lately publiſh'd Volume of d-. 
cratick Dialogues ; where he adds this Reflection, with reſpect 
to ſome Philoſophical Notions much in vogue amonglt uw, 
of late, here in ENGLAND. Obiter dumtaxat addemut, 
Socraticam, quam expoſuimus, Doctrinam magno uſui fe 
poſſe, fi probe expennlatur, dirimende inter viros dottos cur. 
troverſiæ, ante fpauces annos, in BRITANNIA prejertim, 
exortæ, de Ideis Innatis, quas dicere pofſis $ppurs £1v0Ies- 
QAuamdis enim nulle fint, fi adcurate loquamur, | notiones 4 

natura animis moſtris infixe ; attamen nemo negarit ita 
facultates Animorum noſtrorum naturs adfefas, ut quan 


primim ratiene uti incipimus, Veram 4 Falſo, 4 
no 
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NATURE; according to whoſe ſuppos'd Ch. 2. 
Standard we perpetually approve and diſ- WWW 
approve, and to whom in all natural Ap- 
pearances, all moral Actions (whatever 

we contemplate, whatever we have in de- 


Bono aliquo modo diſtinguere incipiamus. Species Veritatis 
nobis ſemper placet 3 diſplicet contra Meriacii : Imo & HO- 
NESTUM INHONESTO preferimus ; ob Semina no- 
bis indita, que tum demum in lucem prodeunt, cum ratiocinari 
poſſumus, eogue uberiores fructus preferunt, quo melius ra- 
facinamur, adcuratioreque inſtitutions adjuvamur. ich. 
Dial. cum Silvis Philol. Jo. Cler. ann. 1711. pag. 176. They 
ſeem indeed to be but weak Philoſophers, tho able Sophiſts, 
and artful Confounders of Words and Notions, who wou'd 
refute Nature and Common Senſe. But NATURE will 
be able till to ſhift for her-ſelf, and get the better of thoſe 
Schemes, which need no other Force againſt them, than that 
of Hox ace's ſingle Verſe: 

Dente Lupus, corna Taurus petit. Unde, niſi INTUS 

Monſtratum ? Lib. ii. Sat. 1. ver. 52. 

An ASS (as an Engl Author fays) never butts with his 
Ears; tho a Creature born to an arm'd Forchiad, exerciſes 
his butting Faculty long ere his Horns are come to him. 
And perhaps if the Philo wou'd accordingly examine 
himſelf, and conſider his natural Paſſions, he wou'd find 
there were ſuch belong'd to him as Nature had premeditated 
in his behalf, and for which ſhe had furniſh'd him with 
Ideas long before any particular Practice or Fxperience of his 
own. Nor wou'd he need be ſcandaliz d with the Compari- 
ſon of @ Coat, or Bear, or other of Hor act's premedi- 
tating Animals, who have more natural Ht, it ſeems, than 
our Philoſopher ; if we may judg of him by his own Hypo 
theſis, which denies the ſame implanted SENSE and nat 
ral Ideas to his own Kind. \ 

Cras donaberis Hædo, 
Cui Front turgida Cornibys 
Primis, & Venerem & Prelia d:ſtinat. 
Lib. iii. Od. 13. ver. ;.- 


Verris obliquum meditantis tum. 
Ib. Od. 22. ver. 7. 


21 bate) 


— 
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Miſc. 4.bate) we inevitably appeal, and pay our 
V conſtant Homage, with the moſt apparent 
Zeal and Paſſion, 


'T'is here, above all other places, that 
we ſay with ſtrict Juſtice, 


* NATURAM expellas Furcd, tamen 
gute recurret, 


Tux airy Gentlemen, who have never 
had it in their thoughts 70 fiudy Na- 
TURE in their own Species; but being 
taken with other Loves, have apply'd 
their Parts and Genius to the ſame Study 
in a Horſe, a Dog, a Game-Cock, a Haul, 
or any other + Animal of that degree; 
know very well, that to each Species there 
belongs a ſeveral Humour, Temper, and 
Turn of inward Diſpoſition, as real and 
peculiar as the Figure and outward Shape, 
which is with ſo much Curioſity beheld 
and admir'd. If there be any thing ever 
to little amiſs or wrong in the znicard 
Frame, the Humour or Temper of the 
Creature, tis readily call'd vicicus; and 
when more than ordinarily wrong, ana- 
turul. The Humours of the Creatures, in 
order to their redreſs, are attentively ob- 
ſerv'd; ſometimes indulg'd and flatter d; 


Hor. Lib. i. Ep. 10. ver. 24. 
+ VOL, II. pag. 92, 93, &c. and 131, &. and 55 


8 —< - . * 
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at 
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at other times controul'd and check'd Ch. 2. 
with proper Severitys. In ſhort, their VV 
Affections, Paſſions, Appetites, and Anti- 
pathys, are as duly regarded as thoſe in 
Human Kind, under the ſtricteſt Diſci- 

pline of Education. Such is /e SENSE 

of inward Proportion and Regularity of 
Affectiams, even in our Noble Youths them- 

ſelves; who in this reſpe& are often 

known expert and able Maſters of Educa- 

lian, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of Diſcipline 

and Culture in their own caſe, after thoſe 

early Indulgences to which their Greatneſs 

has intitled 'em, 


As little favourable however as theſe 
ſportly Gentlemen are preſum'd to ſhow 
themſelves towards the Care or Culture 
of their own Species; as remote as their 
Contemplations are thought to lie from 
Nature and Philoſophy ; they confirm plain- 
ly and eſtabliſh our philoſophical Founda- 
tion of the natural Ranks, Orders, inte- 
rior and exterior Proportions of the 1e- 
veral diſtinct Species and Forms of Ani- 
mal Beings. Ask one of theſe Gentle- 
men, unawares, when ſollicitouſly careful 
and buſy'd in the great Concerns of his 
Stable, or Kennel, © Whether his Hound or 
* Greyhound-Bitch who eats her Puppys, 
9 is as natural as the other who nurſes 
" em?” and he will think you fran- 
tick, Ask him again, Whether he 

1 « thinks 


— —— — — 
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% thinks the unnatural Creature who ads 
V © thus, or the natural-one who does other- 


“ wiſc, is beſt in its kind, and enjoys it- 
„ felf the moſt?” And he will be in- 
clin'd to think ſtill as ſtrangely of you. 
Or it perhaps he efteems you worthy of 
better Information; he will tell you, © That 
his be/t-bred Creatures, and of the trug 
Race, are ever the nobleſt and moſt ge- 
* nerous in their Natures : That it is this 
* chiefly which makes the difference be- 
e tween the Hor/e of good Blood, and the 
«* errant Jade of a baſe Breed; between the 
& Game-Cock, and the Dungbil- Craven; 
© between the true Hawk, and the mere 
* Kite or Buzzard ; and between the right 
* Maſtiff, Hound, or Spaniel, and the very 
« Mungrel.” He might, withal, tell you 
perhaps with a maſterly Air in this Brute- 
Science, © That the timorous, poor-ſpi- 
« rited, lazy and gluttonous of his Dogs, 
« were thoſe whom he either ſuſpected to 
be of a ſpurious Race, or who had been 
* by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their Nur- 
« ting and Management: for that this 
« was not natural to em. That in every 
Kind, they were ſtill the miſerableit 
« Creatures who were thus ſpoil'd: And 
„chat having each of 'em their proper 
« Chace or Buſineſs, if they lay reſty and 
*« out of their Game, chamber'd, and idle, 
« they were the ſame as if taken out of 


their Element. That the ſaddeſt Cufs 
; cl 
in 
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« in the world, were thoſe who took theCh. 2. 
« Kitchin-Chimney and Dripping-pan for vw 
« their Delight; and that the only hap- 

y Dos (were one to be a Dog ON x's- 

« SELF) was he, who in his proper Sport 

« and Exerciſe, his natura! Purſuit and 

« Game, endur'd all Hardſhips, and had 

« ſo much delight in Exerciſe and in the 

« Field, as to forget Home and his Re- 

« ward.” 


Tuus the natural Habits and Aﬀec- 
tions of the inferior Creatures are known ; 
and their unnatural and degenerate part 
diſcover d. Depravity and Corruption is 
acknowledg'd as real in their Afections, 
as when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, 
or monſtrous in their outward Make, And 
notwithſtanding much of this inward De- 
pravity is diſcoverable in the Creatures 
tam'd by Man, and, for his Service or 
Pleaſure merely, turn'd from their natural 
Courſe into a contrary Life and Habit 
| notwithſtanding that, by this means, the 
Creatures who naturally herd with one 
another, loſe their aſſociating Humour, 
and they who naturally pair and are con- 
ſtant to each other, loſe their kind of con- 
Jugal Alliance and Affection; yet when 
releas'd from human Servitude, and return'd 
again to their natural Wilde, and rural Li- 
berty, they inſtantly reſume their natural 
and regular Habits, ſuch as are conducing 

P 4 to 
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Miſc. 4.to the Increaſe and Proſperity of thei: 
WY Own Species. 


WII I it is perhaps for Mankind, that 
tho there are ſo many Animals who natu— 
rally herd for Company's ſake, and mutual 
y Aje&ion, there are ſo few who for Con- 
ventency, and by Neceſſity are oblig'd to 
a ſtrict Union, and kind of confederate 
State. The Creatures who, according to 
the OEconomy of their Kind, are oblig'd to 
make themſelves IIabitations of Defenſe 
againſt the Seaſons and other Incidents ; 
they who in ſome parts of the Year are de- 
priv'd of all Subſiſtence, and are therefore 
neceſſitated to accumulate in another, and 
to provide withal for the Safety of their 
collected Stores, are by their Nature indeed 
as ſtrictly join'd, and with as proper Af- 
fections towards their Publick and Com- 
munity, as the looſer Kind, of a more ealy 
Subſiſtence and Support, are united in 
what relates merely to their Offspring, and 
the Propagation of their Species. Of theſe 
thorewly aſſeciating and confederate- Ani 
mals, there are none I have ever hcard of, 
who in Bulk or Strength exceed /e BEA“ 
VER. The major part of theſe political A- 
nnnals, and 8 a joint Stock, are 
as inconliderable as the Race of AN rs 
or BEEs. But had Nature aflign'd ſuch an 
OEconomy as this to ſo puiſſant an Ant- 


mal, tor inſtance, as the ELEPHAN . 
x an 
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and made him withal as prolifick as thoſe Ch. 2. 
ſmaller Creatures commonly are; it might 
have gone hard perhaps with Mankind : 

And a fingle Animal, who by his proper 

Might and Proweſs has often decided the 

Fate of the greateſt Battels which have been 

fought by Human Race, ſhou'd he have 

rown up into a Society, with a Genius 

for Architecture and Mechanicks propor- 
tionable to what we obſerve in thoſe 
ſmaller Creatures ; we ſhou'd, with all our 
invented Machines, have found it hard 

to diſpute with him the Dominion of the 
Continent. 


WERE we in a difintereſted View, or 
with ſomewhar leſs Selfiſhneſs than ordi- 
nary, to confider the OEconomys, Parts, 
Intereſts, Conditions, and Terms of Life, 
which Nature has diſtributed and aſſign'd 
to the ſeveral Speczes of Creatures round 
us, we ſhou'd not be apt to think our- 
ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. But Whether 
our Lot in this reſpe& be juſt, or equal, 
is not the Queſtion with us, at preſent. 
'Tis enough that we know © There is cer- 
„ tainly an Aſſignment and Diſtribution : 
„That each OEconomy or Part ſo diſtri- 
„ buted, is in it-ſelf uniform, fix d, and 
* invariable: and That if any thing in 
the Creature be accidentally impair'd ; 
* if any thing in the inward Form, the 
* Diſpoſition, Temper or Affections, be 

« contrary 
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Miſc. 4-** contrary or unſutable to the diſtinct 


O ERconomy or Part, the Creature is 
ce wretched and unnatural.” 


TE ſocial or natural Affections, which 
our Author conſiders as eſſential to the 
Health, Wboleneſs, or Integrity of the par- 
ticular Creature, are ſuch as contribute to 
the Welfare and Proſperity of that Whole 
or Species, to which he is by Nature join'd. 
All the Affections of this kind our Au- 
thor comprehends in that ſingle name of 
natural. But as the Deſign or End of Na- 
ture in each Animal-Syſtem, is exhibited 
chiefly in the Support and Propagation of 
the particular Species; it happens, of con- 
ſequence, that thoſe Affections of earlieſt 
Alliance and mutual Kindneſs between the 
Parent and the Offspring, are known more 
particularly by the name of * natural A, 


fection. However, ſince it is evident that 


all Defect or Depravity of Affection, which 
counter works or oppoſes the original Conſti- 


tution and OEconomy of the Creature, is 


unnatural; it follows, That in Crea- 


e tures who by their particular OEconomy 
© are fitted to the ſtricteſt Society and Rule 
of common Good, the moſt unnatural of 
e all Affections are thoſe which ſeparate 
from this Community; and the molt 


* E7ogn 3 for which we have no particular Name in 
our Language. 


« truly 
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*« truly natural, generous and noble, are Ch. 2. 
s thoſe which tend towards Publick Ser 


« yice, and the Intereſt of the SQacitTY 
« of large.” 


Tx1s is the main Problem which our 
Author in more ph:loſophical Terms de- 
monſtrates, * in this Treatiſe, © That for 
« a Creature whoſe natural End is Society, 
« tg operate as is by Nature appointed him 
« towards the Good of ſuch his SocigTy, 
« of WHOLE, is in reality 70 purſue bis 
« mon natural and proper Goop.” And 
e That to operate contrary-wiſe, or by ſuch 
&« Affections as ſever from that common 
Good, or publick Intereſt, is, in reali- 
« ty, to work towards his own natural and 
« proper ILL,” Now if Man, as has 
been prov'd, be juſtly rank'd in the number 
of thoſe Creatures whoſe OEconomy is ac- 
cording to 4 joint-Stock and publick-Weal ; 
if it be underſtood, withal, that the only 
State of his Affections which anſwers right- 
ly to this publick-Weal, is the regular, or- 
derly, or virtuous State; it neceſſarily 
follows, “ That VIRTUE is his natural 
* Good, and Vice his Miſery and II.“ 


As for that further Conſideration, 
Whether NATURE has orderly and 
* juſtly diſtributed the ſeveral OEconomys 


* Fiz. The INQUIRY concerning Virtue, VOL. II. 
1 MM 


* 
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Miſc. 4. or Parts; and Whether the Defects, 
WY © Failures, or Calamitys of particular Sy(. 


e tems are to the advantage of all in ge- 
« zeral, and contribute to the Perfection 
*« of the one common and univerſal Syl- 
« tem;“ we muſt refer to our Author's 
profounder Speculations in this his Ix- 
QUIRY, and in his following Phil:/ephick 
DiaLoGUE. But if what he advances in 
this reſpe& be real, or at leaſt the moſt 
probable by far of any Scheme or Repre- 
ſentation which can be made of the Uni- 
verſal Nature and Cauſe of things ; it will 
follow, © That fince MAN has been ſo 
* conſtitured, by means of his rational 
* Part, as to be conſcious of this his 
* more immediate Relation to the Uni- 
« verſal Syſtem, and Principle of Order 
* and Intelligence; he is not only by 
* Nature ſociable, within the Limits of 
* his own Species, or Kind; but in a 
* yet more generous and extenſive man- 
* ner. He is not only born to VIRTUE, 
* Friendſhip, Honeſty, and Faith; but to 
RELIGION, Piety, Adoration, and“ a 
e generous Surrender of his Mind to what- 
ever happens from that Supreme CAUSE, 
* or ORDER of Things, which he ac- 
* knowledges intirely 14ſt, and perfed.” 


* VOL. II. fag. 72, 73, &c 


THESE 
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THESE ARE our Author's formal 
and grave Sentiments; which if they were 
not truly his, and ſincerely eſpous'd by 
him, as the real Reſult of his beſt Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding, he wou'd be 
quilry of a more than common degree of 
Impoſture. For, according to his own 
Rule, an affected Gravity, and feign'd 
Seriouſneſs carry'd on, thro' any Subject, 
in ſuch a manner as to leave no Inſight in- 
to the Fiction or intended Raillery ; is in 
truth no Razllery, or Wit, at all; but a 
groſs, immoral, and illiberal way of Abuſe, 
foreign to the Character of a good Writer, 
a Gentleman, or Man of WORT R. 


Bur ſince we have thus acquitted our- 
ſelves of that ſerious Part, of which our 
Reader was before-hand well appriz'd ; 
let him now expect us again in our ori- 
ginal MisCELLANEOus Manner and 
Capacity, Tis here, as has been ex- 
plain d to him, that Raillery and Humour 
are permitted : and Flights, Sallys, and 
Excurſions of every kind are found agree- 
able and requiſite. Without this, there 
might be leſs Safety found, perhaps, in 
Thinking, Every light Reflection might run 
us up to the dangerous State of Meditation. 


* VOI. I. fag. 63. 
And 
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Miſc. 4. And in reality, profound Thinking is many 

times the Cauſe of ſhallow Thought. To 
prevent this contemplative Habit and Cha- 
racter, of which we ſee ſo little good effect 
in the World, we have reaſon perhaps to 
be fond of the diverting Manner in Wri. 
ting, and Diſcourſe, eſpecially if the Sub- 
ject be of a ſolemn kind. There is more 
need, in this caſe, to interrupt the long- 
ſpun Thred of Reaſoning, and bring into 
the Mind, by many different Glances and 
broken Views, what cannot ſo eaſily be in- 
troduc'd by one ſteddy Bent, or continu d 
Stretch of Sight. | 
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MISCELLANY V. 


1 


CHAT. :k 


Ceremonial adjuſted, between A u- 
THOR and READRR, — Af- 
fettation of Precedency in the ſor- 
mer Various Claim to Inſpira- 
tion. — Bards; Prophets: Sibyl- 
line Scripture. — Written Ora- 
cles; in Verſe and Proſe.— Com- 
mon Intereſt of antient Letters, 
and Chriſtianity. State of Wit, 
Elegance, and Correftneſs—Po- 
etick Truth. — Preparation for 
Criticiſm on our Author, in his 
concluding Treatiſe. 


L 


F all the artificial Relations, form'd 
between Mankind, the moſt ca- 
pricious and variable is that of 
Author and Reader. Our Author, for his 
part, has declar'd his Opinion of this, 
where 


— — — 
— — — 
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Miſc. 5. where * he gives his Advice to modern 

Authors. And tho he ſuppoſes that every 
Author in Form, is, in reſpect of the par- 
ticular matter he explains, ſuperior in 
Underſtanding to his Reader; yet he al- 
lows not that any Author ſhou'd aſſume 
the upper hand, or pretend to withdraw 
himſelf from that neceſſary Subjection to 
foreign Judgment and Criticiſm, which 
muſt derermine the Place of Honour on 
the Reader's ſide. 


Tis evident that an Author's Art and 
Labour are for his Reader's ſake alone. Tis 
to his Reader he makes his application, if 
not openly and avowedly, yet, at leaſt, 
with implicit Courtſhip. Poets indeed, 
and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, 
have a peculiar manner of treating this 
Affair with a high hand. They pretend to 
ſet themſelyes above Mankind.“ Their 
« Pens are ſacred : Their Style and Utte- 
ec rance divine. They write, often, as 
in a Language foreign -to human Kind; 
and wou'd diſdain to be reminded of thoſe 
poor Elements of Speech, their Alphabet 


and Grammar. 


Bur here inferior Mortals preſume of 
ten to intercept their Flight, and remind 
them of their fallible and human part. 


* Pix. Treatiſe III. VOL. I. 


Had 
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Had thoſe firſt Poets who began this Pre-Ch. 1. 
rence to Inſpiration, been taught a man- WWW 


ner of communicating their rapturous 
Thoughts and high Ideas by ſome other 
Medium than that of Style and Language; 
the Caſe might have ſtood otherwiſe. But 
the inſpiring DIvIx IT or Musk hav- 
ing, in the Explanation of her- ſelf, ſub- 
mitted her Wit and Senſe to the mecha- 
nick Rules of human arbitrary Compoſi- 
tion; ſhe muſt, in conſequence, and by 
neceſſity, ſubmit her- ſelf to human Arbitra- 
tim, and the Judgment of the [iterate 
JVorld, And thus THE READER is (till 
ſuperior, and keeps the upper hand, 


'Tis indeed no ſmall Abſurdity, to aſ- 
ſert a Work or Treatiſe, written in human 
Language, to be above human Criticiſm, 
or Cenſure. For if the Art of Writing be 
ſrom the grammatical Rules of human In- 
vention and Determination ; if even theſe 
Rules are form'd on caſual Practice and 
various Uſe : there can be no Scripture but 
| what muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the 
Reader's narrow Scrutiny and ſtrict Judg- 
ment; unleſs a Language and Grammar, 
different from any of human Structure, 
| were deliver'd down from Heaven, and 
| miraculouſly accommodated to human Ser- 
| Vice and Capacity. 
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TISs no otherwiſe in the grammaticy 
Art of Characters, and painted Speech, 
than in the Art of Painting it-felf. I have 
ſeen, in certain Chriſtian Churches, an an- 
tient Piece or two, affirm'd, on the {- 
lemn Faith of Prieſtly Tradition, © ty 
% have been Angelically and Divinely 
« wrought, by a ſupernatural Hand, and 
« ſacred Pencil.” Had the Piece hap- 
pen'd to be of a Hand like Raynarcr 
I cou'd have found nothing certain to 
oppoſe to this Tradition. But having ob- 
ſerv'd the whole Szy/e and Manner of the 
pretended heavenly Workmanſhip to be ſo 
indifterent as to vary in many Particulars 
from the Truth of Art, I preſum'd with- 
in my-ſelf to beg pardon of the Trad 
tion, and aſſert confidently, “ That if 
e the Pencil had been. Heaven-guided, it 
« cou'd never have been ſo lame in it 
« performance :” It being a mere contri- 
diction to all Divine and Moral Truth, 
that 4 Celeſtial Hand, ſubmitting it-ſelf to 
the Rudiments of a human Art, ſhoud 
ſin againſt te ART 2t-/elf, and expreb 
Falſhocd and Error, inſtead of Jung and 
Proportion. 


Ir may be alledg'd perhaps, That 
© there are, however, certain AUTHOR» 
« in the World, who tho, of themſelve; 


they neither boldly claim the Privite 
6 0 
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© of Divine Inſpiration, nor carry indeed Ch. 1. 1 
« the leaſt reſemblance of Perfection in www WA | 
« their Style or Compoſition ; yet they 1 
« ſubdue the READ ER, gain the aſcendent 
« over his Thought and Judgment, and | j 
« force from him a certain mplicit Venera- 1 
ian and Eſteem. To this I can only ll! 
anſwer, © That if there be neither Spell i 
« nor Inchantment in the Caſe ; this can 4H 
« plainly be no other than mere EN I N u- 
« SLASM ;” except, pethaps, where the ſie- 
freme Powers have given their SanCtion to 
any religious Record, or pions Writ : And 
in this Caſe, indeed, it becomes immoral 
and profane in any one, to deny abſolutely, 
or dilpute the ſacred Authority of the leaſt 
Line or Syllable contain'd in it. But ſhou'd 154 
the Record, inſtead of being jingle, ſhort 15 
and uniform, appear to be multifarious, 15 
dolumi nous, and of the moſt difficult Inter- | 
pretatton ; it wou'd be ſomewhat hard, if 
not wholly impracticable in the Magiſtrate, 
to ſuffer this Record to be unwverſally cuF- 
rent, and at the ſame time prevent its being 
variouſly apprehended and deſcanted on, by 
the ſeveral differing Genius's and contrary 


Judgments of Mankind. y 


Lad 


* += —_w 
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— — ¶ UU 
— 
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Tis remarkable, that in the politeſt ö 
of all Nations, the Writings look'd upon 
as moſt ſacred, were thoſe of their great 
PotTs; whoſe Works indeed were truly 
ave, in reſpect of Art, and the Per- 


Q 2 fſection 
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Miſc. 5. fection of their Frame and Compoſitiny, 

Wyo But there was yet more * Divinit 
aſcrib'd to them, than what is compre- 
hended in this latter Senſe. The Notions 
of vulgar Religion were built on their 
miraculous Narrations. The wiſer and 
better ſort themſelves paid a regard to 
them in this reſpe& ; tho they interpreted 
them indeed more allegorically. Even the 
Philoſophers who criticiz'd 'em with moſt 
Severity, were not their leaſt Admirers ; 
when they ＋ aſcrib'd to em that divine 
Inſpiration, or ſublime ENTHvusl asy, 
of which our Author has largely treated 
+ elſewhere. 


IT wou'd, indeed, ill become any Pre- 
tender to Divine Writing, to publiſh his 
Work under a Character of Divinit); if, 
after all his Endeavours, he came ſhort of 

à conſummate and juſt Performance. In 
this reſpect the Cumean SIBY L was not (o 
indiſcreet or frantick, as ſhe might appear, 
perhaps, by writing her Propherick Warn- 
ings and pretended Inſpirations upon Jain 
Leaves; which, immediately after their clz- 
borate Superſcription, were torn in pieces 
and ſcatter'd by the Wind. | 


1 * Supra, pag. 153, 154. in the Notes. 

* + VOL. I. g. 53, 54. 

* t Vir. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. And abo, 
x MISC. II. chap. 1, 2. 
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* Inſanam vatem apicies ; que rupe ſub Ch. 1. 


ima 

Fata canit, foliiſque notas & nomina 
mandat. 

Ouecungue in foliis deſcripſit Carmina 
Virgo, 

Digerit in numerum, atque antro ſecluſa 
relinguit. 

Ila manent immota locis, negue ab ordine 
cedunt. 

Verum eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardine 
ventus 5 

Impulit, & teneras turbavit janua fron- 
des : 

Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere 
ſaxo, 

Nec revocare fitus, aut jungere carmina 
curat. 

Inconſulti abeunt, ſedemque odere S1- 
BYLLE. 


'Twas impoſſible to diſprove the D1v1ni- 
TY of ſuch Writings, whilſt they cou'd 
be perus'd only in Fragments, Had the 
diſter-Prieſteſs of DELPH os, who deli- 
ver'd her-ſelf in audible plain Metre, been 
found at any time to have tranſgreſs'd 1b 
Rule of Verſe, it wou'd have been difficult 
in thoſe days to father the lame Poetry 
upon AroLLo himſelf, But where the 
Invention of the Leaves prevented the read- 
ng of a fingle Line intire ; whatever In- 


* Virg. En. lib. iii. 444- ; 
Q 3 terpretations 
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Miſc. 5.terpretations might have been made of this 

WWW fragt and volatil Scripture, no Imperfec- 
tion cou'd be charg'd on the Original 
TEx x it.ſelf. 


1 — — 
P 


1 Wu Arx thoſe “ Volumes may have been, 
i which the diſdainful 815 L or Prophetchs 
1 committed to the Flames ; or what the re- 
mainder was, which the Roman Prince re- 
ceiv'd and conſecrated ; I will not pretend 
to judg: Tho it has been admitted for 
"1 Truth by the antient Chriſtian Fathers, 

1 That theſe Writipgs were ſo far ſacred and 

| | divine, as to have propheſy'd of the Birth 
of our religious Founder, and bore teſti- 
mony to that holy Hit which has preſerv'd 
his Memory, and is juſtly held, in the high- 
eſt degree, /acred among Chriſtians, 


— — 


Tur Policy however of Old Rowr 
was ſuch, as not abſolutely to reſt the Au— 
thority of their Religion on any Compal. 
tion of Literature. The SIBYLLINE VV 
lumes were kept ſafely lock'd, and in- 
ſpected only by ſuch as were ordain'd, or 
deputed for that purpoſe. And in this Po- 


* Libri tres -in Sacrariam cOnditi, thyllint app llati, ad 
ene quaſi ad Or aculum Yuindecimeoiri adeunt, cum Dit inn 
tales public? confulend{ funt. Aul. Cell. lib. i. C. 19 & Fin. 
lib. x11. c. 13. But ot this firſt Sibylline Scripture, and d 
other canoniz'd Books and additional Sacred it amory 
the Romans; ſce what DionysSius HaLlCaRNabtt: 
cites (from WARM Roman Theolngichs ) in his Hua, 


lib. iv. c. 62. 


licy 
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licy the New Ro ME has follow'd their Ex-Ch. 1. 
ample ; in ſcrupling to annex the ſupreme WWW 


Authority and ſacred Character of Infal- 
libility t SCRIPTURE -e; and in re- 
fuſing to ſubmit that Scripture to publick 
Judgment, or to any Eye or Ear but what 
they qualify for the Inſpection of ſuch ſa- 


cred Myſterys. 


Trex Mahometan Clergy ſeem to have 
a different Policy. They boldly reſt the 
Foundation of their Religion on 4 Book : 
Such a one as (according to their Preten- 
hon) is not only perfect, but inimitable. 
Were a real Man of Letters, and a juſt 
Critick permitted to examine this Scripture 
by the known Rules of Art; he wou'd 
ſoon perhaps refute this Plea. But ſo bar- 
barous is the accompanying Policy and 
Temper of theſe Eaſtern Religioniſts, that 
they diſcourage, and in effect extinguiſh all 
true Learning, Science, and the politer 
Arts, in company with the antient Authors 
and Languages, which they ſet aſide ; and 
by this infallible Method, leave their Sa- 
CRED WRIT tbe ſole Standard of literate 
Performance, For being compar'd to no- 
thing beſides it-ſelf, or what is of an infe- 
nor kind, it muſt undoubtedly be thought 
mconparable. 


Tw1LL be yielded, ſurely, to the Ho- 
nour of the Chriſtian World, that their 


Q 4 Faith 
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Miſc. 5. Faith (eſpecially that of the Proteſtant 
WYY Churches) ſtands on a more genercus 


Foundation, They not only allow Compa- 
riſon of Authors, but are content to derive 
their Proofs of the Validity of their ſa- 
cred Record and Revelation, even from 
thoſe Authors call'd Profane ; as being well 
appriz'd, according to the Maxim of * our 
Divine Maſter, „That in what we bear 
« witneſs only to our-ſelves, our Witneſs 
© cannot be eſtabliſh'd as a Truth.” $ 
that there being at preſent no immediate 
Teſtimony of Miracle or Sign in behalf of 
holy Writ; and there being in its own par- 
ticular Compolition or Style nothing mira- 
culous, or ſelf-convincing; if the collate- 
ral Teſtimony of other antient Records, 
Hiſtorians, and foreign Authors, were de- 
ſtroy'd, or wholly loſt ; there wou'd be le 
Argument or Plea remaining againſt that 
natural Suſpicion of thoſe who are calld 
Sceptical, * That the holy Records them- 
&« {elves were no other than the pure In- 
« vention or artificial Compilement of an 
« intereſted Party, in behalf of the rice 
© Corporation and moſt profitable Mons; 
« which cou'd be erected in the World. 


Tus, in reality, the Intereſt of our 
pious Clergy is neceſſarily join'd with that 
of antient Letters, and polite Learniy, 


* John, chap. v. ver. 31. 


by 
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By. this they perpetually refute the crafty Ch. 1. 
Arguments of thoſe Objectors. When they 


abandon this ; they refign their Cauſe. 
When they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even 


at the Root and Foundation of our holy 


Faith, and weaken that Pillar on which the 
whole Fabrick of our Religion depends. 


IT belongs to mere Enthuſiaſts and Fa- 
naticks to plead the Sufficiency of a re- 
iterate tranſlated Text, deriv'd to 'em thro” 
ſo many Channels, and ſubjected to ſo ma- 
ny Variations, of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it 
ſeems, that from hence alone they can re- 
cognize the Divine Spirit, and receive it 
in themſelves, un- ſubject (as they imagine) 
to any Rule, and ſuperior to what they 
themſelves often call he dead Letter, and 
unprofitable Science. — This, any one may 
ſee, is building Caſtles in the Air, and de- 
moliſhing them again at pleaſure; as the 
exerCiſe of an aerial Fancy, or heated Ima- 
gination. 


Bur the judicious Divines of the eſta- 
bliſh'd Chriſtian Churches, have ſufficient- 
ly condemn'd this Manner. They are far 
from reſting their Religion on the common 
Aſpect, or obvious Form of their vulgar 
BIBLE, as it preſents it-ſelf in the printed 
Copy, or modern Verſſon. Neither do 
they in the Original it-/elf repreſent it to 

Us 
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Miſc. 5.us as a very Maſter-piece of Writing, or 
Vas abſolutely perfect in the Purity and 
Juſtneſs either of Style, or Compoſition, 
They allow the Holy Authors to have 
written according to their beſt Faculty, 
and the Strength of their natural Ge- 
nius: © A Shepherd like 4 Shepherd, 
* and a Prince like a Prince: A Man of 
reading, and advanc'd in Letters, like 
* a Proficient in the kind; and a Man of 
© meaner Capacity and Reading, like one 
e of the ordinary ſort, in his own com- 
% mon Idiom, and imperfect manner of 
« Narration.“ 


"Tis the Subſtance only of the Narra- 
tive, and the principal Facts confirming 
the Authority of the Revelation, which 
our Divines think themſelves concern'd to 
prove, according to the beſt Evidence of 
which the Matter it-ſelf is capable. And 
whilſt the Sacred Authors themſelves al- 
lude not only to the Annals and Hiftirys 
of the HEATHEN //orld, but even to the 
philoſophical Works, the regular“ Prem, 
the very Plays and Comedys of the learn- 


* AraTvs, Acts ch. xvii. ver. 28. And Epfu ENT 
DEs, Titus ch. i. ver. 12. Even one of their own PRO. 
PHETS. For fo the holy Apoſtle deign'd to ſpeak © 2 
Heathen Poet, a Phyfologift, and Divine: who propheſy d ef 
Events, wrought Miracles, and was receiv'd as an inſt 
Writer, and Author of Revelations, in the chief City: ard 
States of GREECE. | 

+ MENAN DER, 1 Cor. ch. xv. ver, 33. 
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ed and polite Antients; it muſt be own'd, Ch. 1. | 
that as thoſe antient Writings are impair'd, SW | 
or loſt, not only the Light and Clearneſs 15 
of holy Writ, but even the Evidence it- 
ſelf of its main Facts, muſt in proportion | 
be diminiſh'd and brought in queſtion, 
80 ill advis d were * thoſe devout Church- | | 
men heretofore, who in the height of 

Zeal 
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* Even in the Fr‘ Century, the famd GAEGO RUS 
Biſhop of Rowe, Who is ſo highly celebrated for having 
planted the Chriſtian Religion, by his Mithonary Monks, in 
our Eglih Nation of Heathen Saxons, was ſo far from be- 
ivg a Cultivater or Supporter of Arts or Letters, that he car- g 
ry'd on a kind of general Maſſacre upon every Product of 
human Wit. His own Words in a Letter to one of the 
French Biſhops, a Man of the highett Conſideration and Me- 
rit, (as a noted modern Cr:itich, and fatirical Genius of that 
Nation acknowledges) are as follow. Perwenit ad nos quod 
ſme derecundia memorare non foſſumus, fraternitatem tu- | 
am GRAMMATICAM qguibuſdam exponere. Quan | 
rem ita moliſte ſuſcepimus, ac ſumius vehementits aſper natt, 11 
at ea que frius dicta futrunt, in gemitum & triftitiam ver- — 14 
terenus, quia in uno ſi ore cum JoOvis laudibus CHRISTI 
laude non capiunt. Cad fi poſt hoc evi- 
Genter ea qua ad nos perlata ſunt, falſa eſſe claruerint, nec 
ww NUGIS & SECULARIBUS LITERIS fludere 
 cntrgerit, Deo age gratias agimus, qui cor wveſtrum macu- 
i blaſphemis uffn um laudibus non permifit. GR E- 
GoR11 Opera, Epiſt. 48. lib. ix. Pariſ. Ann. 1533. And 
in his Dedication, or firit Preface to his Morals, after ſome 
very inipid Rhetorick, and figurative Dialect imploy'd a- 1 
galnſt the Study and Art of Speech, he has another Fling at | $1 
tne Claſiick Authors and Diſcipline ; betraying his invete- 11 
me Hatred to antient Learning, as well as the natural Effect 1. 
of this Zealat-Pafion, in his own Barbarity both of Style and | 
Manners. His words are, Unde & ipſam artem loquendi, 14 
an Magiſteria Diſciplinæ exterioris inſinuant, ſervare di- 
= . | Nam feeut higus guapue Epiſtole tenor enunciat, non 
vielact/m: collifianem fugia: non Barbariſmi confuſronem dl 
riley tas motuſque profpoſitionum caſuſque ſercare contemno : 
| 4 
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Miſc. 5. Zeal did their utmoſt to deſtroy all Foge. 
| ſteps of Heathen- Literature, and conſe. 
quently all further uſe of Learning or Ar. 


tiguity. 


Bur happily the Zeal of this kind is 
now left as proper only to thoſe deſpisd 
and 


i indignum vehementer exiſtins, wt werba caleflic oral 
reſtringam ſub regulis Donati. That he carry d this 
ſavage Zeal of his ſo far as to deſtroy (what in him lay) 
the whole Body of Learning, with all the Claffick Authors 
then in being, was generally believ'd. And (what was 
yet more notorious and unnatural in a Roman Pontif ) 
the Deſtruction of the Sratues, Sculptures, and fineſt Pieces 
of Antiquity in Ro, was charg'd on him by his Suc- 
ceſſor in the SEE; as, beſides PraTina, another Wii. 
ter of his Life, without the leaſt Apology, confeſſes. See 
in the above-cited Edition of St. Gxt6ory's Works, at 
the beginning, wiz. Vita D. Gregorii ex Joan. Laziards Cæ- 
eftino. Tis no wonder, therefore, if other Writers have 
given account of that Sally of the Prelate's Zeal againſt the 
Books and Learning of the Antients, for which the Reaſon 
alledg'd was very extraordinary ; * That the holy Scriptures 
« wou'd be the better reliſh'd, and receive a conſiderable 
« Advantage by the Deſtruction of theſe Rivals.” It ſeems 
they had no very high Idea of the holy Scriptures, when they 
ſuppos'd them ſuch Loſers by a Compariſon. However, 
*ewas thought adviſable by other Fathers (who had a like 
view) to frame new Pieces of Literature, after the Model of 
theſe condemn'd Antients. Hence thoſe ridiculous Attempts 
of new heroick Poems, new Epicks and Dramatichs, new 
HomErs, EvkiIPIiDEss, MENANDERS, Which were 
with ſo much Pains and fo little Effect induftriouſly ſet a. 
foot by the zealous Prieſthood ; when Ignorance prevail, 
and the Hierarchal Dominion was ſo univerſal. But tho 
their Power had well nigh compaſs'd the Deſtruction of thoſe 
great Originals, they were far from being able to procure any 
Reception for their puny Imitations. The Mock-Works have 
lain in their deſerv'd Obſcurity ; as will all other Attempts af 


that kind, concerning which our Author has already given his 
Puuen, 
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and ignorant modern Enthufiaſls we have Ch. T. 
deſcrib'd, The RoMAN Church it-ſelf is WWW 
ſo recover d from this primitive Fanati- 

ciſm, that their Great Men, and even their 

* Pontiffs, are found ready to give their 

helping Hand, and confer their Boun 

liberally towards the advancement of all 

antient and polite Learning. They juſtly 
obſerve, that their very Traditions ſtand 

in need of ſome collateral Proof. The 
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inion, VOL. I. pag. 356, 357, Kc. But as to the / 
— as well as Barbarity of this Zealot-Enmity againſt the 
Works of the Antients, a foreign Proteſtant Divine, and 
moſt learned Defender of Religion, making the beſt Excuſe 
he can for the Gr Et x-Fathers, and endeayouring to clear 
them from this general Charge of Havock and re com- 
mitted upon Science and Erudition, has theſe words : Si 
« cela oft, woila encore un nouveau Sujet de mepriſer les Pa- 
«* triarches de CONSTANTINOPLE gui netoient 4 ail- 
. * leurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais j'ai de la peine a le 1 
* croire, parce qu'il nous eft reſle de Poetes infiniment plus 4 
% ſales que ceux qui ſe ſont perdus. Perſoune ne doute qu | | 
* ARISTOPHANE ze ſoit beaucoup plus ſale, que wetoit 174 
„ MEnanDER. PLUTARQUE en % un bon ténoin, [! | 
* dans la Comparaiſon qu'il a faite de ces deux Poetes. I peu- 
doit étre neanmoins arrive, que quelques ECCLESIAS- | 
* TIQUES ennemis des Belles Lettres, en eufſent uſe comme 
* dit CHALCONDYLE, ſans penſer qu'en conſervant toute 
* TAntiquite Grecque, i/s con/erweroient | Langue de leurs Pre- 
* deceſſeurs, & une infinite de Faits qui ſervoient beaucoup à 
Lintelligence & & la confirmation de V'Hiſtoire Sacree, & 
nene de la Religion Chretienne. Ces gens-la dewypient au 
* moins nous conſerver tes Hiſtoires Anciennes des Orientaux, 
"* comme des Chaldeens, des Tyriens, & des Egyptiens 3 
* mais ils agiſſeient plus par ignorance & par negligence, 
ax par raiſon.” BIBL. CHOIS. Tom. XIV. pag. 
l, 132, 133. 
* Such a one is the preſent Prince, CLEMENT XI. an 
ger of all Arts and Sciences, N 


Con- 
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Miſc. 5. Conſervation of theſe other antient and gif. 
WWV intereſted Authors, they wiſely judg eſſen- 


tial to the Credibility of thoſe Principal 
Facts, on which the whole religious Hi. 
zory and Tradition depend. 


'Twovu'd indeed be in vain for us, tg 
bring a PoxT1Us PILATE into our Creed, 
and recite what happen'd nder bim, in 

u DEA, if we knew not, Under an 
he himſelf govern'd, whe Authority 
« he had, or what Character he bore, in 
« that remote Country, and amidft a fo- 
« reign People.” In the fame manner, 


twou d be in vain for a Roman Pimp 


to derive his Title to ſpiritual Sovereignty 
from the Seat, Influence, Power, and Do- 
nation of the Roman Cx SARS, and their 
Succeſſors ; if it appear'd not by any H. 
tory, or collateral Teſtimony, Who the 
« firſt CzsARs were; and how they 
« came poſleſs'd of that univerſal Power, 
and long Reſidence of Dominion.“ 


MY READER doubtleſs, by this 
time, muſt begin to wonder thro' what La- 
byrinth of Speculation, and odd Texture 
of capricious Reflections, I am offering to 
conduct him. But he will nor, I preſume, 
be altogether diſpleas'd with me, when | 
give him to underſtand, that being nov 


come into my laſt Mi$SCELLAXNY, and 
being 
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being ſenſible of the little Courtſhip ICh. r. 
have paid him, comparatively with what WWW 


is practis d in that kind by other modern 
Authors; I am willing, by way of Com- 
penſation, to expreſs my Loyalty or Ho- 
mage towards him, and ſhew, by my natu- 
ral Sentiments, and Principles, What 
particular Deference and high Reſpect I 
« think to be his Due.” 


Tur Iflue therefore of this long De- 
duftion is, in the firſt place, with due 
Compliments, in my Capacity of Au- 
ther, and in the name of all modeſt Work- 
men willingly joining with me in this Re- 
preſentation, to congratulate our Engli/h 
READER on the Eſtabliſhment of what is 
ſo advantageous to himſelf; I mean, that 
mutual Relation berween him and our- 
ſelves, which naturally turns ſo much to his 
Advantage, and makes us to be in reality 
the ſubſervient Party. . And in this re- 
ſpect tis to be hop'd he will long enjoy 
his juſt Superiority and Privilege over his 
humble Servants, who compoſe and la- 
bour for his ſake. The Relation in all like- 
lihood muſt ſtill continue, and be improv'd. 
Our common Religion and Chriſtianity, 
tounded on Letters and Scripture, promi- 
les thus much. Nor is this Hope likely to 
fail us, whilſt READERS are really al- 
low'd the Liberty to read; that is to ſay, 
to examine, con/?rue, and remark with Un- 

3 derſtanding. 
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Mile. 5. derflanding. LEARNING and Sctgncy 
muſt of neceflity flouriſh, whilſt the Lan- 


guage of the wiſeſt and moſt learned of 
Nations is acknowledg'd to contain the 
principal and eſſential part of our holy 
Revelation. And CRITICISM, Exam: 
nations, Fudgments, literate Labours and 
Inquirys muſt ſtill be in Repute and Prac- 
tice; whilſt Antient Authors, ſo neceſſary 
to the Support of the Sacred Volumes, ate 
in requeſt, and afford Imployment of ſuch 
infinite Extent to us Moderns of whatever 
degree, who are deſirous to fignalize our- 
ſelves by any Atchievement in Letters, and 
be conſider d as the Inveſtigators of Knmnw- 
ledg and Politeneſs. 


I May undoubtedly, by virtue of my 
preceding Argument in behalf of Criti- 
ciſm, be allow'd, without ſuſpicion of Flat- 
tery or mere Courtſhip, to aſſert the REA 
DER's Privilege above the Author; and 
aſſign to him, as I have done, the upper 
Hand, and Place of Honour. As to Fad, 
we know for certain, that the greateſt of 
Philsfophers, the very Founder of Philo- 
ſophy it-ſelf, was no Author. Nor did the 
Divine Author, and Founder 4 our Rell 
gion, condeſcend to be an Author in this o- 
ther reſpect. He who cou'd beſt have given 
us the Hiſtory of his own Life, with the 
intire Sermons and divine Diſcourſes which 
he made in publick, was pleas'd to leave ! 


3 th 
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19 others, * © To take in band: As there Ch. 1. 
were many, it ſeems, long afterwards, who WW 
did; and undertook accordingly © to write 
« in order, and as ſeem'd good to them, 
« for the better Information of particular 
« Perſons, what was then belzev'd among 


* © Luxe, chap. i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. © (1) For as 
« much as MANY have taken in hand to let forth, in order, 
© a Declaration ¶ Expoſition or Narrative, Alira) of thoſe 
« things which are moſt ſurely believ'd among (or cee 
« fulfiPd in, or among) us; (2) Even as they dehver'd them 
« unto us, Which from the beginning were Eye-witneſits 
and Miniſters of the Word: (z) It ſeem'd good to M E 
« alſo, having had perfe& underitanding of all things from 
* the very firſt, (or having look'd back, and ſcarch acc: - 
* rately into all Matters from the beginning, or higheſt tim, 
eur: dye den drafa;) to write unto 
* Thee in order, molt excellent ThzoPpHILUs, (4) That 
Jen mighteſt know the Certainty (or Falidity, found 
* Diſcuſſion, 40p4aagy) of thoſe things. wherein HO 
hatt been inſtructed (or catechiz'd) ce d- n 
Whether the words aazsTAngogognuirar iN nv, in the frſt 
Verle, ſhou'd be render'd C ie amy, or full d in, or 
anmg us, may depend on the different reading of the O.. 
giaal, For in ſome Copys, the zy next following is left out. 
However, the exact Interpreters or verbal Tranſlators render 
t fulflPd, Vid. Ar. Montan. Edit. Plantin. 1584. In Ver. 4. 
the word CERTAINTY, dogdaazy, is interpreted duel- 
Car, Validity, Soundneſ;, good Foundation, from the Senſe 
« the preceding Verſe. See the late Edition of our learned 
Dr. MII I, ex recenſone KUsTERT, Rot. 1710. For the 
word Catechiz'd, mi ),, (the laſt of the fourth Verſe) 
Ron. ConSTANTINE has this Explanation of it : 
8 Priſcis Theologis apud EG Tr TIOS t erat, ut Myſ- 
teria voce tantùm, veluti per manus, poſleris relinquerent. 
y Apud Chriftianos, qui Baptiſmatis erant candidati, iis, 
viva Voce, tradebantur fidei Cbriſtianæ Myſteria, ſine ſerip- 
„ü: quod Paulus & Lucas rgrwycy want. Undz 


qu dxcebantur, Catechumeni wocabantur ; qui docebant, 
* Catechiſtz,” 


Vol. z. 
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Miſc. 5.“ the Initiated or Catechiz d, from Trad. 
tion, and early In/truftton in their Youth; 
or what had been tranſmitted, by Re. 
« port, from ſuch as were the preſum'd 
Auditors, and Eye-witneſſes of thoſe thing, 


« in former time.” 


MiSCELLANEOUS 


WHETHER thoſe ſacred Books aſcrib'd 
to the Divine Legiſlator of the Jews, and 
which treat of his * Death, Burial, and 
Succeſſion, as well as of his Life and 
Actions, are ſtrictly to be underſtood as 
coming from the immediate Pen of that 
holy Founder, or rather from ſome «her 
inſpir'd Hand, guided by the ſame in- 
fluencing Spirit; I will not preſume {6 
much as to examine or enquire. But in 
general we find, That both as to pub- 
lick Concerns, in Religion, and in Philo- 
ſophy, the great and eminent Actors were 
of a Rank ſuperior to the Writing-Wor- 
thys. The great ATHENIAN Legiſla- 
tor, tho noted as a poetical Genius, can- 
not be eſteem'd an Author, for the fake 
of ſome few Verſes he may occaſionally 
have made. Nor was the great Spal- 
TAN Founder, a Poet himſelf, tho Auttw 
or Redeemer (if I may ſo expreſs it) to ths 
greateſt and beſt of Poets; who ow ad in 
a manner his Form and Being to the accu- 
rate Searches and Collections of that great 


Deut. ch. xxxiv. ver. 5, 6, 7, Ec. 
I Patrin, 


Hs ka _ pas ou Mie. as. 
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Patron, The Politicians and civil SA- Chir, 
Es who were fitted in all reſpects for the 
great Scene of Buſineſs, cou'd not, it ſeems, 
de well taken out of it, to attend the ſlen- 
der and minute Affairs of Letters, and 


Scholaſtick Science. 


T IS true, indeed, that without 4 Ca- 
facity for Action, and a Knnoledg of the 
World and Mankind, there can be no Au- 
thor naturally qualify'd to write with Dig- 
nity, or execute any noble or great De- 
ſign, But there are many, who with the 
higheſt Capacity for Buſineſs, are by their 
Fortune deny'd the Privilege of that higher 
Sphere. As there are others, who havin 
once mov'd in it, have been afterwards, 
by many Impediments and Obſtructions, 
neceſſitated to retire, and exert their Ge- 
nius in this lower degree. 


'T1s to ſome Cataſtrophe of this kind 
that we owe the nobleſt Hiſtorians (even 
the two Princes and Fathers of Hiſtory) 
as well as the greateſt Philgſophical Writers, 
the Founder of the ACADEMY, and others, 
who were alſo noble in reſpe& of their 
Birth, and fitted for the higheſt Stations 
in the Publick ; but diſcourag'd from en- 
gaping in it, on account of ſome Misfor- 
tunes, experienc'd either in their own Per- 
ſons, or that of their near Friends. 


R 2 "Tis 
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'T1s to the early Baniſhment and long 
Retirement of a heroick Youth out of his 
native Country, that we owe an original 
Syſtem of Works, the politeſt, wiſeſt, uſe. 
fulleſt, and (to thoſe who can underſtand 
the Divineneſs of a juſt Simplicity) the 
moſt * amiable, and even the moſt elevating 
and exalting of all un-inſpir'd and merely 
human Authors. 


To this Fortune we owe ſome of the 
greateſt of the antient Poets. Twas this 
Chance which produc'd the Mus of an 
exalted Grecian + LYRICK, and of hi: 
Follower + Horace; whole Character, 
tho eaſy to be gather'd from Hiſtory, and 
his own Works, is little obſery'd by any 
of his Commentators: The general Idea, 
conceiv'd of him, being drawn chiefly 
from his precarious and low Circumſtan- 
ces at Court, after the forfeiture of his 
Eſtate, under the Uſurpation and Con- 


Te id isov x) yagetre]o Zero ya, as Athines: call 
him, lib. xi. See VOL. I. pag. 255 


+ Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
ALCAE, pleftro dura navis, 
Dura fuge mala, dura belli. 
Horat. Lib. ii. Od. xiii. ver. 26. 


1 e, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen. 
Lecbio primum modulate Civi; 
Qui ferox bells, c. 2 
Horat. Lib. i. Od, xxx11. ver. 3: 


queſt 


©. «as — PY 
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queſt of an OcTavivs, and the Miniſtry Ch. 1. 
of a MECENAS; not from his better WV 
Condition, and nobler Employments in 

earlier days, under the Favour and Friend- 

ſhip of greater and better Men, whilſt the 

Riman State and Liberty ſubſiſted. For of 

this Change he himſelf, as great a Courtier 

as he ſeem'd afterwards, gives ſufficient 
Intimation. | 


LET 


* Dura ſed amovere loco me tempora grate, 
Civiliſque rudem bell: tulit æſtus in arma, 
Cæſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde fimul pri mum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paternt 
Et lavis & fundi, paupertas impulit audax 
Ut werſus facerem. 
Horat. Lib. ii. Epiſt. ii. ver. 46. 
At olim 
Qudd mihi pareret Legio Romana Tribuno. 
Lib. i. Sat. vi. ver. 47. 
Viz. under Bxutus. Whence again that natural Boaſt: 
Me primis urbis BEL LI placuiſſe Domique. 
Lib. i. Epiſt. xx. ver. 43. 


And again, ral 
w—CmMAGNIS vixife invita fatebitur aſque | 
broidia. Lib. ii. Sat. i. ver. 77. ' 


Where the wixi/e ſhews plainly whom he principally 
meant by his MAG NI, his early Patrons and Great Men 
in the State: His Apology and Defenſe here (as well as in 
his fourth and ſixth Satirs of his firſt Book, and his 2d Epi- 
[tle of his ſecond, and elſewhere) being ſupported ſtill by 
the open and bold Aſſertion of his good Education; (equal 
to the higheſt Senators, and under the beſt Maſters) his Em. 
ployments at home and abroad, and his early Commerce and 5 
Familiarity with former Great Men, before theſe his nerv 
Friendſhips, and this /atter Court-Acquaintance, which was 
do envy'd him by his Adverſarys. 

NUNC quia Mæcenas, tibi fum convictor: at OL IM 
Wed mili pareret Legio Ramana Tribuns. | 
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Miſc. 5. 

WY LEtT AuTHORS therefore know them- 
ſelves; and tho conſcious: of Worth, Vir- 
tue, and a Genius, ſuch as may juſtly 
place them above Flattery or mean Court- 
ſhip to their READER; yet let them re- 
fleet, that as Authors merely, they are but 
of the ſecond Rank of Men. And let the 
REA DER withal conſider, © That when 
* he unworthily reſigns the place of Ho- 
e nour, and ſurrenders his Taſte, or Judg- 
« ment, to an Author of ever ſo great a 
Name, or venerable Antiquity, ard not 
„ to Reaſon, and Truth, at whatever ha- 


The Repreach r5wv was with reſpect to a MACE NAS er 
AuGusTUs. Iwas the fame formerly with reſpect to 
a Bavrvus, and thoſe who were hen the principal and 
leading len. The Complaint or Murmur againſt him en 
account of his being an Cart or Favourite under a M. 
CENAS and AUGUSTUS, cou'd not be anſwer'd, by a 
Vixife relating to the ſame Perſons ; any more than his F. 
enifſe, join'd with his BELLI Domique, cou'd relate to thoſe 
under whom ke never went to War, nor wou'd ever con:e!it 
to bear any Honours. For fo he himſelf diſtinguiſhes (Sat vi 
toME&4cExnas) 


Jure mih; invideat quivis, ita te quoque amicym. Ve. 40. 


He was formerly an Actor, and in the Iſiniſtry of Afaus: 
Now only a FEIEND to @ Miniſien: Himielt 1A ji 
rate and zetir'd Man. That he refusd AuG bus 
Offer of the Secretary-ſhip, is well known. But in thete Ci 
cumſtances, the Politeneſs as well as Attiſice of Hox aCE 3 
admirable ; in making Futurity or Poſt! rity to be the ipeakang 
Party in beth thoſe places, where he ſuggeſts his Intimacy 
and Favour with the Great, that there might, in {ome mea- 
ſure, be room leſt (tho in ſtrictneſs there was ſcarce an) fer 
an OcTavius and a Mactewas to be included. Xt 
V OL. I. pag. 269, 270. in the Notes. 
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« zard; he not only betrays Himel, but Ch. 1. 
« withal the common Cauſe of AUTHOR WWW 


« and READER, the Intereſt of Letters 
« and Knowledg, and the chief Liberty, 
« Privilege, and Preregative of the rational 
« part of Mankind.” | 


'T1s related in Hiſtory of the C APPA- 
DOCIANS, That being offer'd their Li- 
berty by the Romans, and permitted to 
govern themſelves by their own Laws and 
Conſtitutions, they were much terrify'd at 
the Propoſal; and as if ſome ſore harm 
had been intended em, humbly made it 
their Requeſt, * That they might be go- 
« yern'd by arbitrary Power, and that an 
«* abſolute Governour might without de- 
© lay be appointed over em at the diſcre- 
© tion of the Romans.” For ſuch was 
their Diſpoſition towards mere Slavery and 
Subjection; that they dar'd not pretend 
lo much as to chu⁰¹pe their own MASTER. 
So eſſential they thought SLAVERY, and 
lo divine a thing the Right of MASTER R- 
SHIP, that they dar'd not be ſo free even 
as to preſume to give themſelves that Bleſ- 
ling, which they choſe to leave rather to 
Providence, Fortune, or A CONQUEROR, 
to beſtow upon them. They dar'd not 
make a King; but wou'd rather take one 
from their powerful Neighbours. Had 
they been neceſſitated to come to an 
Election, the Horror of ſuch a Uſe of 

R 4 Liberty 
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Miſc.g.Liberty in Government, wou'd perhapy 
have determin'd 'em to chuſe blindtild 


or leave it to the Deciſion of the com- 


moneſt Lot, Caſt of Dye, Crefſs or Pils 


or whatever it were which might beſt 
enable them to clear themſelves of the 
heinous Charge of uſing the leaſt Fore- 
ſiglit, Choice, or Prudence in ſuch an 
Affair. | 


I sHov'p think it a great Misfortune, 
were my READER of the number of 
thoſe, who in a kind of Cappadectan Spirit, 
cou'd eaſily be terrify'd with the Propo- 
ſal of giving him his Liberty, and making 
him his own Judg. My Endeavour, I mutt 
conſeſs, has been to ſhew him his juſt Pre- 
rogative in this reſpect, and to give him 


the ſharpeſt Eye over his Author, invite 


him to criticize honeſtly, without favour 
or affection, and with the utmoſt Bent 
of his Parts and Judgment. On this ac- 
count it may be objected to me, perhaps, 
« That I am not a little vain and pre- 
« ſumptuous, in my own as well as in my 
« Author's behalf, wao can thus, as it 
« were, challenge my Reader to a Trial 
of his keeneſt Wit.“ | 


Bur to this I anſwer, That ſhou'd | 
have the good fortune to raiſe the maſterly 
Spirit of 7 CRITICISM in my Ra 
ders, and exalt them ever ſo little 1 

the 
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the lazy, timorous, over-modeſt, or re-Ch. 1. 
ligr'd State, in which the generality of 
chem remain; tho by this very Spirit, I 
my-ſelf might poſſiblß meet my Doom: 
I ſhou'd however abundantly congratulate 
with my-ſelf on theſe my low Flights, be 
proud of pg Yarra the Arrows of bet- | 
ter Wits, and furniſh'd Artillery, or Am- | 
munition of any kind, to thoſe Powers, to [ 


which I my-ſelf | had fall'n a Victim. 


* 


Fungar vice Cotis.— 


I cov'p reconcile my Ambition in this 
reſpect to what I call my Loyalty to the 
READER; and fay of his Elevation in Cri- 
ticiſm and Judgment, what a Raman Prin- 
ceſs ſaid of her Son's Advancement to Em- 


pire, © + Occidat, dum imperet.” | | 
i 


Hap I been a Span;h CERvANTESs, 
and with ſucceſs equal to that comick Au- 
thor, had deſtroy'd the reigning Taſte of 
Gothick or Mooriſh C HIV ALRV, I cou'd 
afterwards contentedly have ſeen my Bur- 
leſpue-Work it-ſelf deſpis'd, and ſet afide ; 
when it had wrought its intended effect, 
and deſtroy'd thoſe Giants and Monſters 
of the Brain, againſt which it was origi- 
| nally deſign'd. Without regard, therefore, 
do the prevailing Reliſh or 7 aſte which, in 


1 * Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 304. 
N J Tacit Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 9. 
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Miſc. g. my own Perſon, I may unhappily expe- 
V rience, when theſe my — oe, Wer, 


are leiſurely examin'd ; I ſhall proceed ill 
in my Endeavour to refine my Reader's Pa- 
LATE; whetting and ſharpening it, the 
beſt I can, for Uſe, and Practice, in the 
lower Subjects: that by this Exerciſe it 
may acquire the greater Keenneſs, and be 
of ſo much the better effect in Subjects of a 
higher kind, which relate to his chief Hap- 
pineſs, his Liberty and Manhood. 


SUPPOSING me therefore a mere ci. 
mick Humouriſt, in reſpect of thoſe inferior 
Subjects, which after the manner of my fa 
miliar Profe-Satir I preſume to criticize; 
May not I be allow'd to ask,“ Whether 
« there remains not ſtill among us noble 


« Br1ToNs, ſomething of that original 


* Barbarous and Gothick Reliſh, not whol- 
« ly purg'd away; when, even at this hour, 
*« Romances and Gallantrys of like (ori 
<« together with Yorks as monſtrous of o. 
« ther kinds, are current, and in vogue, even 
« with the People who conſtitute our te- 
« puted — World?” Need I on this ac- 
count refer again to our“ Author, where he 
treats in general of the Style and Manner dl 
our modern Authors, from the Divine 9 
the Comedian? What Perſon is there of the 


* Viz. In his Advice to Authors, Treatiſe III. VOL | 
lea 
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laſt Judgment or Underſtanding, who can- Ch. 1. 


not eaſily, and without the help of 4 Di- 
vine, or rigid Moraliſt, obſerve the lame 
Condition of our Engliſb STAGE 3; which 
nevertheleſs is found the Rendevouz and 
chief Entertainment of our beſt Company, 
and from whence in all probability our 
Youth will continue to draw their Notion 
of Manners, and their Taſte of Lie, more 
directly and naturally, than from the Re- 
bearſals and Declamations of a graver 
THEATER ? 


Lr thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, advance, 
as they beſt can, the Benefit of that ſacred 
Oratory, which we have lately ſeen and 
are ſtill like to ſee employ'd to various pur- 
poſes, and further deſigns than that of in- 
ſtructing us in Religion or Manners. Let 
em in that high Scene endeavour to refine 
our Taſte and Judgment in ſacred Matters. 
Tis the good Cr:tick's Task to amend our 
common STAGE; nor ought this Drama- 
tick Performance to be decry'd or ſen- 
tenc'd by thoſe Criticks of a higher Sphere. 
be Practice and Art is honeſt, in it-ſelf. 
Our Foundations are well laid. And in the 
main, our Exgliſb STAGE (as * has been 
& remark'd) is capable of the higheſt Im- 
provement; as well from the preſent Ge- 
= us of our Nation, as from the rich Oar 


* VOL. I. g. 217, Sc. 223, 259» 275, 276. 
of 


Ware cafier imitated than Beautys. 


MiscELLANEOUS 
Miſc. g. of our early Poets in this kind. But Fay; 


Wx find, indeed, our THEATER be- 
come of late the Subject of a growing 
Criticiſm. We hear it openly complain d, 
That in our newer Plays as well as in 
« our older, in Comedy as well as Tage- 
« dy, the Stage preſents a — r Scene of 
„ Uproar; — Duels fought ; Swords 
« drawn, many of a fide ; Wounds given, 
* and ſometimes dreſs'd too; the Surgeon 
* call'd, and the Patient prob'd and tented 
% upon the Spot. That in our Tragech, 
* nothing is ſo common as Wheels, Racks, 
« and Gibbers properly adorn'd ; Execu- 
* tions decently perform'd ; Headleſs Bo- 
* dys and Bodileſs Heads, expos'd to view: 
“ Battels fought : Murders committed: 
and the Dead carry'd off in great Num- 
« bers.” —Such is our Politenels 


Nox are theſe Plays, on this account, 
the leſs frequented by either of the Sexes: 
Which inclines me to favour the Conceit 
our * Author has ſuggeſted concerning the 
mutual Correſpondence and Relation be- 
tween our Royal THEATER, and Popular 
C1Rcus or Bear-Garden. For in the for- 
mer of theſe Aſſemblys, tis undeniable that 
at leaſt the 7wo upper Regions or Gallery 


* VOL. I. pag. 270, &c. 


contain 


Gand eee SPY 
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contain ſuch Spectators, as indifferently fre- Ch. x. 
quent each Place of Sport. So that tis no WWW 
wonder we hear ſuch Applauſe reſounded 
on the Victorys of an AL MANZ OR; when 
the ſame Partys had poſſibly, no later than 
the Day before, beſtow'd their Applauſe as 
freely on the vi&Forious Bu tcher, the H E- 
Ro of another Stage: where amidſt various 
Frays, beſtial and human Blood, promiſ- 
cuous Wounds and Slaughter ; one Sex are 
obſery'd as frequent and as pleas'd Spectators 
as the other, and ſometimes not Spedators 
only, but AFors in the Gladiatorian Parts. 
—— Theſe Congregations, which we may 
be apt to call Heatheniſh , (tho in reality 
never known among the politer Heathens) 
are, in our Chriſtian Nation, unconcerned- 
ly allow'd and tolerated, as no way inju- 
rious to religious Intereſts ; whatever effect 
they may be found to have on national 
Manner, Humanity, and Civil Life. Of 
| ſuch Indulgencys as theſe, we hear no Com- 
| plaints, Nor are any Aſemblys, tho of the 
| moſt barbarous and enormous kind, ſo of- 
fenſive, it ſeems, to Men of Zeal, as re- 
Lias Aſemblys of a different Faſhion or 
Habit from their own, \ 


E 1am ſorry to fay, that, tho in the ma- 
© 'y parts of Poetry our Attempts have 
1 been high and noble, yet in general the 


vol. I. pag. 259, & 
TASTE 
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Miſc. 5. TASTE of Wit and Letters lies much up- 
ona level with what relates to our Stage. 


I can readily allow to our BRITISI 
Genius what was allow'd to the Romay 
heretofore : 


* Natura fublimis & acer: 
Nam ſpirat Tragicum ſatis, & fil. 
citer audet. 


1 But then I muſt add too, that the exceſſie 

| Indulgence and Favour ſhown to our A- 
thors on account of what their mere G. 
nius and flowing Vein afford, has render'd 
them intolerably ſupine, conceited, and Ad- 
mirers of themſelves. The Publick having 
once ſuffer d em to take the aſcendent, they 
become, like flatter'd Princes, impatient of 
Contradiction or Advice, They think it a 
diſgrace to be criticiz'd, even by a Friend; 
or to reform, at his defire, what they them- 
ſelves are fully convinc'd is negligent, and 
uncorrect, 


” 
— 


—— — — 


| | Pow furpenm putat in ſcriptis, metut- 
[1 que Lituram. 
| 


| The + Lime Labor is the great Grievance, 
li with our Country-men. An Engl/þ Ar. 
THOR wou'd bea/l GENIUS. He woul 


* Horat, Lib. ii, Epiſt. i. ver. 165. 
+ Ibid. + Ars Poet. 
3 | rea) 
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reap the Fruits of Art; but without Stu- Ch. 1. 
dy, Pains, or Application. He thinks it VV 
neceſſary, indeed, (leſt his Learning ſhou'd 

be call'd in queſtion) to ſhow the World 

that he errs knowingly againſt the Rules of 

Art, And for this reaſon, whatever Piece 

he publiſhes at any time, he ſeldom fails, 

in ſome prefix'd Apology, to ſpeak in fuch 

a manner of Criticiſin and Art, as may 
confound the ordinary Reader, and prevent 

him from taking up à Part, which, ſhou'd 

he once aſſume, wou'd prove fatal to the 
impotent and mean Performance. 


"'TWERE to be wiſh'd, that when once 
our Authors had conſider'd of a Model or 
Plan, and attain'd .the Knowledg of a 
* WHOLE and PARTS; when from this 

| begin- 


| *"OAON & ice LN &exiv & lig H h/. 
A os isn, © du wav Ava ſuns, wh her AM dg. wer” 
tue I" freer miguxey Evar & Vir. Teawrh d u- 
vei\icr, 3 dur war” do ariuxe d © S dr fine, 5 
us ri were Ns T3 MM udiv. Migor off, Y d- 
Mm ler de, Y der exeivo er. Ariſt. de Poet. cap. 7. 
And in the following Chapter, Möh Q- d isiv E IZ, 2 
@ Ty mes ciel e e dv F, &c. 
Denique fi quod vis fimplex duntaxat & UN UM. \ 
Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 23. See VOL. I. p. 145, 146. 


'Tis an infallible proof of the want of juſt Integrity in 
every Writing, from the Epopee or Heroick-Poem, down to 
the familiar Epiſtle, or ſlighteſt Eſſay either in Verſe or Proſe, 
if each ſeveral Part or Portion fits not its proper place fo ex- 
adtly, that the leaſt Tranſpoſition wou'd be impracticable. 
Whatever is Epi/odick, tho perhaps it be @ bole, and in it- 
lf intire, yet being inſerted, as a Part, in a Work of 

X greater 
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Miſc. 5. beginning they had proceeded to 1MMz- 


| ral, and the Knowledg of what is call'd 

| * PoETICK MANNERs, and TRuTy; | 

| 
when 


4 greater length, it muſt appear only in its de Place. And 
Fi at Place alone can be cal'd its due-one, which alone befits 


it. If there be any Paſſage in the Middle or End, which 

might have ſtood in the Beginning; or any in the Beginning, | 

which might have ſtood as well in the Middle or End ; 

there is properly in ſuch a Piece neither Beginning, Middle, 

nor End. Lis a mere Rhapſody; not a Work. And the 

more it aſſumes the Air or Appearance of a real Mort, the 

more ridiculous it becomes. See above, pag. 25. And 

VOL. I. pag. 145, 146. 

* Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumgue jubebo | 

Doctum Imitatorem, & V ERAS hinc ducere voctt. : 

Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 317, 

| The Chief of antient Criticks, we know, extols Hou kx, a 

. above all things, for underſtanding how ) 7 LIE in fer- 0 
J fection: as the Paſſage ſhews which we have cited above, 
L VOL. I. pag. 346. His LYES, according to that Mlaſ- 

þ ter's Opinion, and the Judgment of many of the gravel: 

I} and molt venerable Writers, were, in themſelves, the juſteſt | 

[ Moral Truths, and exhibitive of the beſt Doctrine and In- 

ſtruction in Life and Manners. It may be ask d per- ; 

I; haps, 4 How comes the Poet, then, to draw no ſingle Pat- | 

19 tern of the kind, no perſter Character, in either of his ' 

| | «© Heroick Pieces!“ I anſwer, that ſhou'd he attempt 

it to do it, he wou'd, as 4 Poet, be prepolterous and falls. | 

i Tis not the Poffible, but the Probable and Likely, which mult 

be the Poet's Guide in Mamners. By this he wins Atten- 

tion, and moves the conſcious Reader or SpeCtator ; who 


judges beſt from within, by what he naturally feels and ex. 

periences in his own Heart. The Perfection of Virtue 15 c 
from long Art and Management, Self-controu/, and, as it | 
were, Force on Nature. But the common Auditor or Spec | 
tator, who ſeeks Pleaſure only, and loves to engage his , 
Paſſion, by view of other Paſſion and Emotion, compre- f 
hends little of the Reſtraints, Allays and Corrections, which t 
form this nee and artificial Creature. For ſuch indeed is the | 


rid; wirtuous Man; whoſe ART, tho ever ſo _ 5 
Neu, 
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when they had learnt to reject falſeCh. 1. 
Thought, embaraſſing and mix'd Meta- WWW 


bors, the ridiculous Paint in Comedy, 
and 


it-ſelf, or juſtly founded in Reaſon and Nature, is an Im- 
provement far beyond the common Stamp, or known Cha- 
rater of Human Kind. And thus the compleatly virtuous 
and perſect Character is wnpoetical and falſe. Effects muſt 
not appear, where Cauſes muſt neceſſarily remain unknown 
and incomprehenſible. A HERO avithout Paſſion, is, in 
Poetry, as abſurd as 4 HERO avithout Life or Action. 
Now if Paſſion be allow'd, paſſionate Action mult - enſue. 
The fame Heroick Genius and ſeeming Magnanimity which 
tranſport us when beheld, are naturally tranſporting in the 
Lives and Manners of the Great, who are deſcrib'd to us. 
And thus the able Deſgner, who feigns in behalf of Truth, 
and draws his Characters after the Moral Rule, fails not to 
diſcover Nature's Propenſity; and aſſigns to theſe high Spirits 
their proper Exorbitancy, and Inclination to exceed in that 
Toene or Species of Paſſion, which conſtitutes the eminent 
or ſhining part of each poetical Character. The Paſſion of 
an AcH1LLEs is towards that Glory which is acquir'd by 
Arms and perſonal Valour. In favour of this Character, 
we forgive the generous Youth his Exceſs of Ardor in the 
Field, and his Reſentment when injur'd and provok'd in 
Council, and by his Allies. The Paſſion of an Ur ysSE's 
towards that Glory which is acquir'd by Prudence, Wiſdom, 
and Ability in Affairs. Tis in favour of this Character that 
we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty, and deceitful Air : fince 
rhe iutriguing Spirit, the over-reaching Manner, and Over 
"1f.cement of Art and Policy, are as naturally incident to the 
experienc'd and thorow Politician, as ſadden Reſentment, in 
":/creet and raſh Behaviour, to the open undeſigning Cha- 
ratter of a warhke Youth. The gigantick Force and military 
Tal of an Ajax wou'd not be ſo eaſily credible, or en- 
gaging, but for the honeſt Simplicity of his Nature, and the 
Heavinels of his Parts and Genius. For Strength of Body 
being lo often noted by us, as un-attended with equal Parts 
and Strength of Mind; when we ſce this natural Effect ex- 
prel'd, and find our ſecret and malicious kind of Reaſoning 
'on2rm'd, on this hand; we yield to any Hyp-rbsle of our 
Put, en the other. He has afterwards his full Scope, and 

Vol. z. 8 Liberty 
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Miſc. 5. and the falſe Sublime, and Bombaſt in 
WWV Heroick ; they wou'd at laſt have ſome 
regard to Numbers, Harmony, and ay 


Ear; 


bl 


Liberty of enlarging, and exceeding, in the peculiar Virtue 
and Excellence of his Hero. He may he iplendidly, raiſe 
avander, and be as afteni/hing as he pleaſes. Every thing 
will be allow'd him in return for this frank Allowance. Thu: 
the 'I'ongue of a NESTOR may work Prodigys, whilſt the 
accompanying Allays of a rhetorical Fluency, and aged Ex- 
perience, are kept in view. An AGAMEMNON may be 
admir'd as a noble and wife Chief, whilſt a certain prince- 
ly Haughtineſs, a Stiffneſs, and ſtately Carriage natural to the 
Character, are repreſented in his Perſon, and noted in their 
ill Effects. For thus the Exceſſes of every Character are by 
the Poet . And the Misfortunes naturally attending 
ſuch Exceſſes, being juſtly apply'd ; our Paſſions, whilſt in 
the ſtrongeſt manner engag'd and mov'd, are in the whol: 
ſomeſt and moſt effectual manner corrected and jur;'d, 
Were a Man to form himſelf by one ſingle Pattern or Ori. 
ginal, however perfect; he wou'd himſelf be a mere Cr. 
But whilſt he draws from various Models, he is original, na: 
tial, and unaffefted. We fee in outward Carriage and Be. 
haviour, how ridiculous any one becomes who imitates aro- 
ther, be he ever ſo graceful. They are mean Spirits who 
love to copy merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but 
what is 0/727nal, Our Manners, like our Faces, tho ever 6 
beautiful, muſt differ in their Beauty. An Over-regulartty , 
next to a Deformity. And in a Poem, whether Epick or Dra- 
matick, a compleat and perſect Character is the greatelt 
Nnfter ; and of all poetick Fictions not only the leaſt . 
gacing, but the leaſt moral and improving..—hus much 
by way of Remark upon poctical TRUTH, and the jul 
| ition, or artful Ling of the able Poet; according to the 
judgment of the Mafter-Critick. What Horace en. 
preiſes of the fame Lying Virtue, is of an eaſier ſenſe, and 
needs no explanation. 


Atque ita mentitur, fic * falſa remiſcet ; 
Primo ne medium, medio ne ai ſcrepet mum. 
De Arte Poet. ver. 152 


The 
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Ear; and correct, as far as poſſible, the Ch. 1. 
harſh Sounds of our Language, in Poetry 


at leaſt, if not in Pro/e. 


Bur ſo much are our Br:7i/h Poets ta- 
ken up, in ſeeking out that monſtrous Or- 


nament which we call + Rhyme, that tis 
no 


The fame may be obſerv'd not only in Heroick Draughts, but 
in the inferior Characters of 2 
Nam ſimilis uterque eft ſut * 
11 Hens ne 
See VOL. I. pag. 4, 142, 143, 337, & 351. in the Notes, 
at the end. 
* VOL. I. ag. 217. h 
+ The Reader, if curious in theſe matters, may fee Is. 
Voss1us de wiribus Rhythmi ; and what he fays, with- 
al, of antient Mufick, and the degrees by which they fur- 
pals us Moderns, (as has been demonſtrated by late Mathema- 
ticians of our Nation) contrary to a ridiculous Notion ſome 
have had, that becauſe in this, as in all other Arts; the An- 
tients ſtudy'd Simplicity, and affected it as the higheſt Per- 
ſettion in their Performances, they were therefore ignorant 
of Parts and Symphony. Againſt this, Is. Voss ius, 
amongſt other Authors, cites the antient Peripatetick c 
Kist at the beginning of his fifth Chapter. To which he 
might have added another Paſſage in Chap. 6. The Sutable- 
nels of this antient Author's Thought to what has been often 
advanc'd in the philoſophical Parts of theſe Volumes, con- 
cerning the univerſal Symmetry, or Union of the Whole, may 
make it excuſable if we add here the two Paſſages together, 
in their inimitable Original. *Iows d * i eravrTiov n 
ens Aller, Y © Thmoy dν,mqu 76 cνeοο BK & 
cudtay” daTYg dhe T0 d QUIN}EN es T3 3 
, % 5%, yg. THe es 79 dH, Y Ti fen Guts 
Tues dla TH twaiſioy ouwiler, u d N Gpoicwv. "Eons 4 
% TEM ai Quay tum, cdνο QUE. Zayertia u- 
e Lune TE ,s, Wy 200 e Y iν . Nil 
[1422021871 QU Tels, Tus kae Tis We: He νιο , am- 
THEE Ovttarcs Men of, sds ave t, Bagcis, wi" 
* 74 % Cones 24% ve ita, & Haggis gareis, 
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Miſc. 5. no wonder if other Ornaments, and real 

Wyo Graces are unthought of, and left UNn-at- 
tempted. However, Gros in ſome Parts 
ot Poetry, eſpecially in the Dramatich, 
we have been ſo happy as- to triumph 
over this barbarous Taſte ; 'tis unaccoun- 
table that our Poets, who from this Privi- 
lege ought to undertake ſome further Re- 
finements, ſhou'd remain ſtill upon the 
ſame level as before. Tis a ſhame to 
our Authors, that in their elegant Style 
and metred Proſe there ſhou'd not be found 
a peculiar Grace and Harmony, reſulting 
trom a. more natural and eaſy Difengaze- 
ment of their Periods, and from a caretul 
avoiding the Encounter of the ſhocking 
Conſonants and jarring Sounds to which 
our Language is ſo unfortunately ſubject. 


Tun vy have of late, tis true, reform d 
in tome meaſure the gouty Joints and 


% 0 he 9 0112114}: Teapus] ix) de, 1 Qurnule! 
15 ge,, Y $4442 79% Ac Rona hari, Thy * aun 
4 &uTy evt v 4b of Nn ty * 7 29 
cia EY ,ẽꝭœu M cure | e426 ZN 2, 87/1 Ha, 
ohe clever 4 NegzesſAror, ourd d # dig ur, "x i 
u hem EY & 2 2. 5 1. And in the following Paſlage, 
Mia de 5% Ty] Wy ci. Nia r 47% N erer vf 
r. +5 Wis 7% ½4 21, i eis en d,. K 2 
« [Ups T6 ON Tay. d 475 A ⁰αοçq u Gropandis d:. Ka" 
O re J's 22 Far % Rt et 2416 va 146% EA » TY! 11 Ms 5 
25 © did ewy, 2 57. 2 Wramoy, 7 quasbgas go! 72s 
«v1 +6215 744 Baguſecauss iew Hit iar 4442 2A Kepau ruler, 
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Darning-work of MWhereunto's, Whereby's, Ch. 7. 
Thereof's, Therewith's, and the reſt of this WV | 
kind; by which, complicated Periods are 1 
ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hook'd on, one to | 

| 


another, after the long-ſpun manner of the 
Bar, or Pulpit. But to take into conſi- 
deration no real Accent, or Cadency of 
Words, no Sound or Meaſure of Syllables ; 1 
to put together, at one time, a Set of 
Compounds, of the longeſt Greek or Latin 
Termination; and at another, to let whole 
Verſes, and thoſe too of our heroick and 
longeſt ſort, paſs currently in Monofy/la- 
bles; is, methinks, no flender Negligence. 
If fingle Verſes at the head, or in the moſt 
emphatical places, of the moſt conſiderable 
Works,, can admit of ſuch a Structure, 
and paſs for truly harmonious and poetical 
in this negligent form; I ſee no reaſon 
why more Verſes than one or two, of the 
ſame formation, ſhou'd not be as well ad- 
mitted ; or why an un-interrupted Succeſ- 
ſion of theſe well-ſtrung Mangſyllables might 
not be allow'd to clatter after one ano- 
ther, like the Hammers of a Paper-Mill, 
without any breach of Muſick, or preju- 
dice to the Harmony of our Language. 
But if Perſons who have gone no farther 
than a Smith's Anvil to gain an Ear, are 
yet likely, on fair trial, to find a plain de- 
fect in theſe Ten-Monoſyllable Heroicks ; it 
wou'd follow, methinks, that even a Proſe- 
Author, who attempts to write politely, 

83 ſhou'd 
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Miſc. 5. ſhou'd endeavour to confine himſelf within 

T thoſe Bounds, which can never, without 
breach of Harmony, be exceeded in any 
juſt Metre, or agrecable Pronunciation, 


THUS HAVE I ventur'd to arraion 
the Authority of thoſe ſelf-privileg'd Wri- 
ters, who wou'd exempt themſelves from 
Criticiſm, and fave their ill-acquir'd Repu- 
tation, by the Decrial of an Art, on 
which the Cauſe and Intereſt of Wit and 
Letters abſolutely depend. Be it they 
themſelves, or their great Patrons in their 
behalf, who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſup- 
port the Credit of ill Writings ; the At- 
tempt, I hope, will prove unſucceſsful, 
Be they Moderns or Antients, Foreigners 
or Natives, ponderous and auſtere Writers, 
or airy and of the humorous kind: Who- 
ever takes refuge here, or ſeeks Protection 
hence ; whoever joins his Party or In- 
tereſt to this Cauſe; it appears from the 
very Fact and Endeavour alone, that there 
is juſt ground to ſuſpect ſome Inſufficiency 
or Impoſture at the bottom. And on this 
account the READER, if he be wile, will 
the rather redouble his Application and 
Induſtry, to examine the Merit of his a- 
ſuming Author. If, as Reader, and fu, 
he dares once aſſert that Liberty to which 
we have ſhewn him juſtly intitled; he wil 


not eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul'd 1 75 
the 
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tive Privilege of CRITICISM, 


"Twas to this Art, ſo well underſtood 
and practis d heretofore, that the wile An- 
tients ow'd whatever was conſummate and 
perfect in their Productions. Tis to the 
ſame Art we owe the Recovery of Letters iu 
theſe latter Ages. To this alone we muſt 
aſcribe the Recognition of antient Manu- 
ſeripts, the Diſcovery of what is ſpurious, 
and the Diſcernment of whatever is ge- 
nuine of thoſe venerable Remains which 
have paſs d thro' ſuch dark Periods of Igno- 
rance, and rais'd us to the Improvements 
we now make in every Science. Tis to 
this Art, that even the Sacred Authors 
themſelves owe their higheſt Purity and 
Correctneſs. So ſacred ought the Art it- 
ſelf to be eſteem'd ; when from its Supplies 
alone is form'd that judicious and learned 
Strength, by which the Defenders of our 
Holy Religion are able ſo ſucceſsfully to 
retute the Heathens, Jews, Sectariant, He- 
reticks, and other Enemys or Oppoſers of 
our primitive and antient Faith. 


BuT having thus, after our Author's 
example, aſſerted the Uſe of CRITICISM, 
in all literate Works, from the main Frame, 
or Plan of every Writing, down to the 
minuteſt Particle; we may now proceed to 
exerciſe this Art upon our Author himſelf, 

8 4 and 
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the uſe of his examining Capacity, and na- Ch. 1. 
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Miſc. 5. and by his own Rules examine him in this 

his lait Treatiſe ; reſerving ſtill to our-ſelves 
the ſame Privilege of Variation, and Excur- 
ſion into other Subjects, the ſame Epi/odich 
Liberty, and Right of wandering, which 
we have maintain'd in the preceding Chap- 
ters. 


REFLECTIONS. 


CHAP. IL 


Generation and Succeſſion of our na- 
tional and modern Wit —— Man- 
ners of the Proprietors —Corpo- 
ration and Foint-Stock—— Statute 
againſt Criticiſm. A Coffee-Houſe 
Committee. Mr. BAITS. Other 
Bars's in Divinity. Cenſure 
of our Author's Dialogue- Piece; 
and of the Manner of Dialogue- 
Writing, us d by Reverend Waits. 


CCORDING to the common 
Courſe of Practice in our Age, we 
leldom ſee the Character of Writer and 
that of Criticꝶ united in the ſame Perſon. 
There is, I know, a certain Species of 
Autors, who ſubſiſt wholly by the criti- 
clzing or commenting Practice upon others, 
and can appear in no other Form beſides 
what this Employment authorizes them to 
aſſume. They have no original Character, 
or Ait Part; but wait for ſomething which 
may be call'd a Work, in order to graft 
upon it, and come in, for Sharers, at ſe- 

cond hand, 
THE 
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Miſc. 5. | 
Tux Pen-men of this Capacity and De. 
gree are, from their Function and Em. 
ployment, diſtinguiſh'd by the Title of 
ANSWERERS. For it happens in the 
World, that there are Readers of a Ge- 
|| nius and Size juſt fitted to theſe anſwering 
[| Authors. Theſe, if they teach 'em nothing 
elſe, will teach 'em, they think, to criticize, 
And tho the new practiſing Criticks are 
of a ſort unlikely ever to underſtand any 
| original Book or Writing ; they can under- 
* ſtand, or at leaſt remember, and quote the 
i | ſubſequent Reflections, Flouts, and Jeers, 
4 which may accidentally be made on ſuch 
a Piece. Where-ever a Gentleman of this 
ſort happens, at any time, to be in com- 
pany, you ſhall no ſooner hear a new Book 
ſpoken of, than 'twill be ask d, Who has 
anſwer'd it?” or “ When is there an 
Anſwer to come out ?”—— Now the A1 
ſwer, as our Gentleman knows, muſt needs 
| be newer than the Book, And the newer a 
1 thing is, the more faſhionable ſtill, and the 
| 
| 


genteeler the Subject of Diſcourſe. For 

this the Bookſeller knows how to fit our 

Gentleman to a nicety : For he has com- 

monly an Anfwer ready beſpoke, and per. 

haps finiſh'd, by the time his new But 

comes abroad. And 'tis odds but our fi- 

| | ſhionable Gentleman, who takes both to- 

gether, may read the /atter firſt, and drop 
the other for good and all, , 

VT 
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Bur of theſe anſwering WIT s, and the 
manner of Rejornders, and reiterate Re- 
plies, we have ſaid what is ſufficient “ in a 
former MiIscELLAN Y. We need only 
remark in general, That tis neceſſary a 
« writing CRITICK ſhou'd underſtand 
« how to write. And tho every Writer is 
« not bound to ſhew himſelf in the capa- 
« city of CRITICK, every writing Cri- 
« tick is bound to ſhew himſelf capable of 
« being a WRITER. For if he be appa- 
« rently impotent in this latter kind, he is 
* to be deny'd all Title or Character in 
* the other.” 


To cenſure merely what another Perſon 
writes; to twitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or ban- 
ter; to torture Sentences and Phraſes, turn 
a few Expreſſions into Ridicule, or write 
what is now-a-days call'd an An ſiber to any 
Piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what 
is properly eſteem'd a WRITE R, or Au- 
THOR, in due form. For this reaſon, tho 
there are many ANSWERERS ſeen a- 
broad, there are few or no CRITICKXKs 
or SATIRISTs. But whatever may be 
the State of Controverſy in our Religion, 
or politic Concerns ; 'tis certain that in 
the mere /iterate World, Affairs are manag'd 
with a better Underſtanding between the 


Via. Supra, MISC. I, chap. 2. 
principal 
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Miſc. 5. principal Partys concern'd. The Wx :. 
WYVTERS or AUTHORS in poſſeſian have 


an eaſier time than any Miniſtry, or rel. 
gious Party, which is uppermoſt, They 
have found a way, by decrying 40 CRI i- 
ois in general, to get rid of their Diſſr- 
ters, and prevent all Pretences to further 
Reformation in their State. The CaITICR 
is made to appear diſtinct, and of another 
Species; wholly different from the Writer, 
None who have a GENIUS for JWritin, 
and can perform with any Succeſs, are 
preſum'd ſo ill-natur'd or illiberal as to 
endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in Cx1- 
TICISM. 


'T 1s not difficult, however, to ima- 
gine why this practical Difference between 
IWriter and Critick has been fo generally 
eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make the Pro- 


vinces ſeem wholly diſtinct, and irrecon- 


cilable. The forward WIT s, who with- 
out waiting their due time, or performing 
their requiſite Studys, ſtart up in the World 
as AUTHORS, having with little Pains or 
Judgment, and by the ſtrength of Fancy 
merely, acquir'd a Name with Mankind, 
can on no account afterwards ſubmit to 2 
Decrial or Diſparagement of thoſe ray 
Works, to which they ow'd their early Cha- 
racter and Diſtinction. Il wou'd it fare 
with 'em, indeed, if on theſe tenacious 


Terms they thou'd venture upon CRIT 
csu, 
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esu, or offer to move that Spirit which Ch. 2. 
wou'd infallibly give ſuch Diſturbance to www 


cheir eſtabliſh'd Title. 


Now we may - conſider, That in our 
Nation, and eſpecially in our preſent Age, 
whilſt Wars, Debates, and publick Con- 
vullions turn our Minds fo wholly upon 
Buſineſs and Affairs; the better Gemus's 
being in a manner neceſſarily involv'd in 
the active Sphere, on which the general 
Eye of Mankind is ſo ſtrongly fixt ; there 
muſt remain in the Theatre of Wit a tut- 
ficient Vacancy of Place: and the quali- 
ty of Actor upon that Stage mult of con- 
ſequence be very eaſily attainable, and at a 
low Price of Ingenuity or Underſtanding. 


THe Perſons therefore who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the prime Parts in this deſerted 
Theatre, being ſuffer d to maintain their 
Ranks and Stations in full Eaſe, have naru- 
rally a good Agreement and Underſtanding 
with their Fellow-Wits. Being indebted 
to the Times for this Happineſs, that with 
lo little Induſtry or Capacity they have 
been able to ſerve the Nation with Wit, 
and ſupply the Place of real Diſpenſers and 
Miniſters of the Mus Es Treaſures ; they 
mult, neceſſarily, as they have any Love 
zor themſelves, or fatherly Affection for 
their Works, conipire with one another 
to preſerve their common Intereſt of In- 

dolence, 
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Miſc. 5.dolence, and juſtify their Remiſneſs, Un- 
V ccorrectneſs, Inſipidneſs, and downright Ig- 


norance of all literate Art, or juſt pueticb 
Beauty. 


* Magna inter molles Concordia. 


FoR this reaſon you ſee em mutually 
courteous, and benevolent ; gracious and 
obliging, beyond meaſure ; compliment- 
ing one another interchangeably, at the 
head of their Works, in recommendetory 
Verſes, or in ſeparate Panegyricks, Eſſays, 
and Fragments of Poetry ; ſuch as in the 
Miſcellaneous Collections (our yearly Retail 
of Wit) we ſee curiouſly compacted, and 


accommodated to the Reliſh of the World. 


Here the Tyrocinium of Genius's is annual- 
ly diſplay'd. Here, if you think fit, you 
may make acquaintance with the young 
Offspring of WIr s, as they come up 
gradually under the old; with due Court- 
ſhip, and Homage, paid to thoſe high Pre- 


deceſſors of Fame, in hope of being one 


day admitted, by turn, into the noble 
Order, and made WIr s by Patent and 
Authority. 


Tus is the young Fry which you may 
ſee buſily ſurrounding the grown Poet, ot 
chief Play-houſe- Author, at a Coffee-Hoje. 
They are his Guards; ready to take up 


* Juven. Sat. ii. ver. 47. 
I Arms 
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Arms for him; if by ſome preſumptuousCh. 2. 
Critick he is at any time attack d. They Wow 
ate indeed the very Shadows of their im- 
mediate Predeceſſor, and repreſent the 

ſame Features, with ſome ſmall Altera- 

tion perhaps for the worſe. They are 

ſure to aim at nothing above or beyond 

their Maſter ; and wou'd on no account 

give him the leaſt Jealouſy of their aſpiring 

to any Degree or Order of writing above 

him. From hence that Harmony and reci- 

procal Eſteem, which, on ſuch a bottom as 

this, cannot fail of being perfectly well 
eſtabliſh'd among our Poets: The Age, 

mean while, being after this manner hope- 

fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant 

and like Succeſſion of meritorious Wits, in 

every kind ! 


Ir by chance a Man of Senſe, un- ap- 
priz'd of the Authority of theſe high 
Powers, ſhou'd venture to accoſt the Gen- 
tlemen of this Fraternity, at ſome Coffee- 
houſe Committee, whilſt they were taken 
up, in mutual Admiration, and the uſual 
Praiſe of their national and co-temporary 
Wis; 'tis poſſible he might be treated 
with ſome Civility, whilſt he inquir'd, for 
Satisfaction fake, into the Beautys of 
thoſe particular Works ſo unanimouſly 
extoll'd, But ſhou'd he preſume to ack, 
in general, © Why is our Epick or Dra- 
* matick, our Eſſay, or common Proſe no 
better 
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* better executed? Or, „Why in par. 
e ticular does ſuch or ſuch a reputed Wit 
« write ſo incorrectly, and with fo little 
« regard to Juſtneſs of Thought or Lan- 
« guage ?” The Anſwer wou'd prefent- 
ly be given, © That we Engliſbmen are 
* not ty'd up to ſuch rigid Rules as thoſe 
« of the antient Grecian, or modern 
« French Criticks.” 


« Be it ſo (Gentlemen!) Tis your 
« good Pleaſure, Nor ought any one to 
« diſpute it with you. You are Maſters, 
e no doubt, in your own Country, But 
(Gentlemen !) the Queſtion here, is not 
« What your Authority may be over your 
« own Writers. You may have them of 
« what Faſhion or Size of Wit you pleaſe; 
and allow them to entertain you at the 
rate you think ſufficient, and farisfac- 
« tory. - But can you, by your good 
« Plealure, or the Approbation of your 
« higheſt Patrons, make that to be either 
« Wit, or Senſe, which wou'd otherwiſe 
have been Bombaſt and Contradiction 
« If your Poets are ſtill * Mr. Bays; 


«* and your Proſe-Authors Sir R oGERS 
« without 


La 
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To fee the Incorrigibleneſs of our Ports in their ſe 
dantick Manner, their Vanity, Defiance of Criticitm, then 
Rhodomontade, and poetical Bravado; we need only en 
to our famous Poet-Laureat (the very Mr. Bars humic") 


in one of his lateſt and moit valu'd Pieces, writ many mn 
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« without offering at a better Manner ;Ch, 2, 
« muſt it follow that te Manner it-ſelf is WWW 


« good, or the Mit genuine? Whar 
« ſay you (Gentlemen!) to this new 
« piece Let us examine theſe Lines 
« which you call bining ! This String of 
« Sentences which you call clever ! This 


« Pile of Metaphors which you call /- 


« lime — Are you unwilling (Gentle- 
« men!) to ſtand the Teſt? Do you de- 
© ſpiſe the Examination ? 


aſter the ingenious Author of the Rehear/al had drawn his 
Picture. I have been liſtening (ſays our Poet, in his Pre- 
face to Don Sebaſtian) * what Objections had been made 
« againſt the Conduct of the Play, but found them all fo 
« trivial, that if I ſhou'd name them, a true Critick wou'd 
« imagine that I plaid booty Some are pleas'd to fay 
the Writing is dull. But ætatem habet, de ſe loquatur. 
« Others, that the double Poiſon is unnatural. Let the com- 
mon receiv'd Opinion, and Auſonius's famous Epigram 
« anſwer that. Laſtly, a more ignorant fort of Creatures 
« than either of the former, maintain that the Character of 
„Dok ax is not only unnatural, but inconſiſtent with 
« 1t-ſelf, Let them read the Play, and think again. A 
« longer Reply is what thoſe Cavillers deſerve not. But I 
« will give them and their Fellows to underſtand, that the 
« Earl of * * was pleagd to read the Tragedy twice 
« over before it was acted, and did me the favour to ſend 
me word, that I had written beyond any of my former 
Plays, and that he was difpleas'd any thing ſhou'd be cut 
* away. If I have not reaſon to prefer his ſingle Judgment 
« to a whole Faction, let the World be judge: For the Op- 
« poſition is the ſame with that of Luc AN s Hero againſt 
an Army, concurrere Bellum atque Virum. I think I may 
«* modeſtly conclude, &c.* 

Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſelſ- ſame Strain. 
Who, aiter this, can ever ſay of the Rebrarſal-· Author, that 
his Picture of our Poet was over-charg'd, or the national Hu- 
mour wrong deſcrib'd ? 


Val. 3, T « S1R! 
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« SIR!——— Since you are pleas'd ty 
take this Liberty with us; May we pre- 
ſume to ask you a Queſtion ? 0 
Gentlemen ! as many as you pleaſe : ] 
ſhall be highly honour'd, Why 
then (pray Sir!) inform us; Whether 
you have ever writ? Very often 
( Gentlemen !) eſpecially on a Pot: - 
night. But have you writ (for in- 
ſtance, Sir!) a Play, a Song, an Eſſay, 
or a PAPER, as, by way of Eminence, 
the current Pieces of our Weekly Wits 
are generally ſtyl'd? Something 
of this kind I may perhaps (Gentle- 
men !) have attempted, tho without pub- 
liſhing my Work. But pray (Gentle- 
men !) what is my writing, or not uri 
ting to the queſtion in hand? On- 
ly this, (Sir!) and you may fairly take 
cur words for it: That, whenever you 
publiſh, you will find the Town againſt 
you. Your Piece will infallibly be con- 
demn'd, So let it. But for what 
reaſon, Gentlemen? I am ſure, you ne- 
ver ſaw the Piece. No, Sir. But 
you are a CRITICK. And we know by 


certain Experience, that, when a.Critick 


writes according to Rule and Method, 
he is ſure never to hit the Engliſb Taſte, 
Did not Mr. R , who criticiz d our 
Engliſh Tragedy, write a ſorry one 0! 


. . mi 
his own ? If he did (Gentlemen) 
| 6 Twas 
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« was his own fault, not to know his Ch. 2. 
« Genius better. But is his Criticiſm the www 


« leſs juſt on this account? If a Muſi- 
« cian performs his Part well in the har- 
« deſt Symphonys, he muſt neceffarily 
« know the Notes, and underſtand the 
« Rules of Harmony and Muſick. But 
« muſt a Man, therefore, who has an Ear, 
« and has ſtudy'd the Rules of Muſick, of 
« neceſſity have a Voice or Hand? Can 
no one poſſibly judg a Fidale, but who 
« is himſelf a Fiddler? Can no one judg 
« a Pifture, but who is himſelf a Layer 
« of Colours ? 


Tuus far our rational Gentleman per- 
haps might venture, before his Coffee- 
houſe Audience. Had I been at his Elbow 
to prompt him as a Friend, I ſhou'd hard- 
ly have thought fit to remind him of any 
thing further. On the contrary, I ſhou'd 
have rather taken him aſide, to inform him 
of this Cabal, and eſtabliſh'd Corporation 
of Wit; of their declar'd Averſion to Cri- 
ticiſm, and of their known Laws and Sta- 
tutes in that Caſe made and provided. I 
ſhou'd have told him, in ſhort, that learned 
Arguments wou'd be miſpent on ſuch as 
theſe: And that he wou'd find little Suc- 
cels, tho he ſhou'd ever ſo plainly demon- 
ſtrate to the Gentlemen of this Size of 
Wit and Underſtanding, « That the greateſt 
* Maſters of Art, in every kind of Wri- 

T 2 ting, 
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Miſc. 5.“ ting, were eminent in the critical Prac- 
WY © rice.” But that they really were fo, wit- 


neſs, among the Antients, their greateſt 
* PHILOSOPHERS, Whoſe critical Pieces 
lie intermixt with their profound phil 


phical Works, and other politer Tracts or- 


namentally writ, + for publick uſe. Wit- 
neſs in Hz/tory and Rhetorich, Iso c RA- 
TEs, DionysIus HALICARNASSEUs, 
PLUTARCH, and the corrupt Lucian 
himſelf; the only one perhaps of theſe Au- 
thors, whom our Gentlemen may, in ſome 
modern Tranſlation, have look'd into, with 
any Curioſity or Delight. To theſe among 
the Romans we may add CICERo, V ak- 
Ro, HoR ACE, QUINTILIAN, PLINY, 
and many more. 


AMoNG the Modern, a BolLEAu 
and a CORNEILLE are ſufficient Prece- 
dents in the Caſe before us. They ap- 
ply'd their Criticiſin with juſt Severity, 
even to their own Works. This indeed 
is a Manner hardly practicable with the 
Poets of our own Nation. It wou'd be 
unreaſonable to expect of 'em that they 
ſhou'd bring ſuch Meaſures in uſe, as be- 
ing apply'd to their Works, wou'd diſco- 


* Fiz. Plato, ArR1sSTOTLE. See, in particular, the 
Puxpivs of the former; where an entire Piece of the 
Orator LyS1as is criticiz'd in form. ? 

+ '1 he diltin&ticn of Treatiſes was into the dypozus|i%h 
and Si-. 


ver 
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ver em to be wholly deform'd and dif- Ch. 2. 
proportionable. "Tis no wonder there 


fore if we have ſo little of this critical 
Genius extant, to guide us in our Taſte, 
Tis no wonder if what is generally cur- 
rent in this kind, lies in a manner bury'd, 
and in diſguiſe under Burleſque, as parti- 
cularly in the * witty Comedy of a noble 
Author of this laſt Age. To the Shame, 
however, of our profeſs'd Wits and Enter- 
prizers in the higher Spheres of Poetry, 
it may be obſerv'd, that they have nor 
wanted good Advice and Inſtruction of 
the graver kind, from as high a Hand in 
reſpect of Quality and Character: Since 
one of the juſteſt of our modern Poems, 
and ſo confeſs d even by our Poets them- 
ſelves, is a ſhort Criticiſm, An ART of 
PotTRY; by which, if they themſelves 
were to be judg'd, they muſt in general 
appear no better than mere Bunglers, and 
void of all true Senſe and Knowledg in 
their Art. But if in reality both Criticc 
and Poet, confeſſing the Juſtice of theſe 
Rules of Art, can afterwards, in Practice, 
condemn and approve, perform and judg, 
in a quite different manner from what 
they acknowledg juſt and true: it plainly 
ſhews, That, tho perhaps we are not in- 
digent in Wit; we want what is of more 


The Rehearſal. See VOL. I. pag. 259. and juſt a- 
bove, pag. 277. in the Notes. | 


3 conſe- 
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Miſc. g. conſequence, and can alone raiſe „it 10 
WWYV any Dignity or Worth; even plain Ho 


NESTY, MANNERs, and a Senſe of that 
MoRAL TRUTH, on Which (as has been 
often expreſs d in theſe * Volumes) prerich 
TRUTH and Beauty muſt naturally de. 


pend. 


+ Qui didicit Patriæ quid debeat, & 

quid Amicts, | 

Quo fit amore parens, quo frater aman- 
dus & hoſpes, | 

Qued fit Conſeripti, quod Fudicis off- 
cium,. — 
— tle profectò 

Reddere perſona ſcit convenientia cui 
Je. a 


As for this Species of Moerality which 
diſtinguiſhes the Civil Offices of Life, and 
deſcribes each becoming Perſonage or Cha- 
racter in this Scene; ſo neceſſary it is 
for the Poet and polite Author to be ap- 

riz'd of it, that even be Divine himſelf 
may with juſter pretence be exempted from 
the knowledg of this fort. The Compoler 
of religious Diſcourſes has the advantage of 
that h1gher Scene of Myſtery, which is a- 
bove the level of human Commerce. IL 
not ſo much his Concern, or Buſineſs, to be 


* Ji. VOL. I. pag. 207, 208. and 277, 278. and 336, 
Dc. So above, fag. 260. and in the Notes. 
+ Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, &c. 
agrtte 
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agreeable. And often when he wou'd en-Ch. 2. 
deavour it, he becomes more than ordina- WW 
rily diſpleaſing. His Theater, and Fat of 

the polite World, are very different: Inſo- 

much that in a Reverend AUTHOR, or | 
DECLAIMER of this fort, we naturally 10 
excuſe the Ignorance of ordinary Decorum, 

in what relates to the Affairs of our inferior 

temporal World. But for te PoE or 

genteel WRITER, Who 1s of this World 

merely, tis a different Caſe, He muſt be 

berfect in this moral Science. We can ea- 

fily bear the loſs of indifferent PoETRY 

or Ess Av. A good Bargain it were, cou'd 

we get rid of every moderate Pertormance 

in this kind. But were we oblig'd to hear 

only excellent SERMONS, and to read no- 

thing, in the way of Devotion, which was 

not well writ; it might poſhbly go hard | 
with many Chriſtian People, who are at Fil 
preſent ſuch attentive Auditors and Readers. 1 
Eſtabliſh'd Paſtors have a right to be ndif- 

ferent. But voluntary Diſcourſes and At- 

tempters in Wit or Poetry, are as intolera- 

ble, when they are indifferent, as either 

Fiddlers or Painters: f 


* —Ptterat duci quia Cana ſine iftis. 


Other Bays's and Poetaſters may be law- 
fully baited ; tho we patiently ſubmit to our 
Bays's in Divinity. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 376. 
T 4 Hap 
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WY Hap the Author of our“ Subject. Jeg 


tiſes conſider'd thorowly of - theſe literate 
Affairs, and found how the Intereſt of 
Wir ſtood at preſent in our Nation, he 
wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to 
his own Intereſt, as never to have writ un- 
leſs either in the ſingle Capacity of mere 
CRITICK, or that of AUTHOR in firm, 
If he had reſolv'd never to produce a 
regular or legitimate Piece, he might pret- 
ty ſafely have writ on {till after the rate 
of his firſt Volume, and mxt manner, He 
might have been as critical, as ſatirical, 
or as full of Raillery as he had pleasd. 
But to come afterwards as a grave Afr 
upon the Stage, and expoſe himſelf to 
Criticiſm in his turn, by giving us a 
Work or two in form, after the regular 


manner of Compoſition, as we fee in his 


ſecond Volume; this, I think, was no ex- 
traordinary Proof of his Judgment or Abi- 
lity, in what related to his own Credit and 


Advantage. 


ONE of theſe formal Pieces (the Ix- 
QUIRY already examin'd) we have found 
to be wholly after the Manner, which in 
one of his critical Pieces he calls the Me- 
thodick. But his next Piece (the Mo- 
RAL ISTS, Which we have now before us) 


® Supra, p. 135, 189. 


muſt, 
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muſt, according to his own * Rules, beCh. 2. 
reckon'd as an Undertaking of greater WWW 
weight. Tis not only at the bottom, as 
ſyſtematical, didafick and preceptive, as 
chat other Piece of formal Structure; but 
it aſſumes withal another Garb, and more 
faſhionable Turn of Wit. It conceals what 
is ſcholaſtical, under the appearance of a 
polite Work. It aſpires to Dzalogue, and 
carrys with it not only thoſe poetick Fea- 
tures of the Pieces antiently call'd MiMEes; 
but it attempts to unite the ſeveral Perſo- 
nages and Characters in ONE Action, or 
Story, within a determinate Compaſs of 
Time, regularly divided, and drawn into 
different and proportion'd Scenes: And this, 
too, with variety of STYLE ; the /imple, 
comick, rhetorical, and even the poe- 
tick or ſublime ; ſuch as is the apteſt to 
run into Enthuſiaſm and Extravagance. 
So much is our Author, by virtue of this 
Piece , a PoE T in due form, and by a 
more 


* VOL. I. pag. 193, &c. and pag. 257. 

F That he is * * of — 4 — gather from that 
Line or two of Advertiſement, which ſtands at the beginning 
of his firſt Edition.“ As for the Characters, and Incidents, 
they are neither wholly feign'd 1 ſays be) nor wholly true: 
but according to the Liberty allow'd in the way of DIA- 
« LOGUE, the principal Matters are founded upon Truth; 
« and the reſt as near reſembling as may be. I is a Sceptick 
* recites: and the Hero of the Piece paſles for an Enthuſiaſt. 
« If a perfect Character be wanting; tis the ſame Caſe here, 
Vas With the Poets in ſome of their beſt Pieces. And this 
* lurely is a ſufficient Warrant for the Author of a PHILO- 

2 « SOPHICAL 
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Miſc. 5. more apparent claim, than if he had writ 
WYWaPLAyY, or dramatick Piece, in as regu- 


lar a manner, at leaſt, as any known a 
preſent on our Stage. 


Ir appears, indeed, that as high as our 
Author, in his critical Capacity, wou'd 
pretend to carry the refin'd Manner and 
accurate SIMPLICITY of the Antients; 


« SOPHICAL ROMANCE.” Thus our Author 
himſelf ; who to conceal, however, his ſtrict Imitation of the 
antient poetick DIALOGUE, has prefix d an auxiliary Title 
to his Work, and given it the Sirname of RHAPSODY: 
As if it were merely of that Eſay or mix d kind of Works, 
which come abroad with an affected Air of Negligence and 
Irregularity. But whatever our Author may have affected 
in his 7ile-Page, twas fo little his Intention to write after 
that Model of incoherent Workmanſhip, that it appears to 
be ſorely againſt his Will, if this Dialague- Piece of his has nut 
the juſt Character, and correct Form of thoſe antient Porn; 
deſcrib'd. He wou'd gladly have conſtituted ONE ſinge 
Action and Time, ſutable to the juſt Simplicity of thoſe Dra- 
matick Works. And this, one wou'd think, was eaſy enough 
for him to have done. He needed only to have brought lus 
firſt Speakers immediately into Action, and fav'd the narr- 
tive or recitative Part of PRILO CIES to PALEMON, by 
producing them as ſpeaking Perſonages upon his Stage. 
The Scene all along might have been the Park. From the 
early Evening to the late Hour of Night, that the two Galants 
withdrew to their 'Town-Apartments, there was ſufficient time 
for the Narrator PILO CIES, to have recited the whole 
Tranſaction of the ſecond and third Part; which wou'd le 
ſtood thro'out as it now does: only at the Concluſion, 
when the narrative or recitative Part had ceas'd, the fanfic 
and dire? DIALOGUE wou'd have again return'd, to 
grace the Exit. By this means the temporal as well as lia 
Unity of the Piece had been preſerv'd. Nor had our Author 
been neceſſitated to commit that Auachroniſin, of making fus 
ſirſt Part, i order, to be laſt in time. 


he 
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he dares not, in his own Model and prin- Ch. 2. 
cipal Performance, attempt to unite his WWW 
Philoſophy in one ſolid an uniform Body, 
nor carry on his Argument in one con- 
tinu'd Chain or Thred. Here our Au- 
thor's Timorouſneſs is viſible. In the ve- 
ry Plan or Model of his Work, he is ap- 
parently put to a hard ſhift, to contrive 
how or with what probability he might 
introduce Men of any Note or Faſhion, 
* reaſoning expreſly and purpoſely, with- 
out play or trifling, for two or three hours 
together, on mere PHILOSOPHY and 
MoRars. He finds theſe Subjects (as 
he confeſſes) ſo wide of common Con- 
verſation, and, by long Cuſtom, fo appro- 
priated to the School, the Univer/ity-Charr, 
or Pulpit, that he thinks it hardly ſafe or 
practicable to treat of them elſewhere, or 
in a different Tone. He is forc'd there- 
fore to raiſe particular Machines, and con- 
ſtrain his principal Characters, in order to 
carry a better Face, and bear himſelf our, 
againſt the appearance of Pedantry. Thus 
his Gentleman-Philoſopher THEOOLEõ, 
before he enters into his real Character, 
becomes a feign'd Preacher. And even 
when his real Character comes on, he 
hardly dares ſtand it out ; but to deal the 
better with his Scepticl-Friend, he falls 
again to perſonating, and takes up the 


o. I. ag. 202, &c. 
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Miſc. 5. Humour of the Poet and Enthufiaft, Pg. 
WVYV LEMON the Man of Quality, and why i; 
firſt introduc'd as Speaker in the Piece, 
muſt, for faſhion-ſake, appear in Love, and 
under a kind of Melancholy, produc'd by 
ſome Miſ- adventures in the World, Hoy 
elſe ſhou'd he be ſuppos'd ſo ſerious? PAH. 
LOCLES his Friend (an airy Gentleman 
of the World, and a thorow Raillier) muſt 
have a home Charge upon him, and feel 
the Anger of his grave Friend, before he 
can be ſuppos'd grave enough to enter into 
a philoſophical Diſcourſe. A quarter of an 
hour's reading muſt ſerve to repreſent an 
hour or two's Debate. And a new Scene 
12 it ſelf, ever and anon, muſt give 
efreſhment, it ſeems, to the faint Reader, 
and remind him of the Characters and Bu. 
neſs going on, 
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"Tis in the fame view that we Mis 
CELLANARIAN Authors, being fearful of 
the natural Laſſitude and Satiety of our in- 
dolent Reader, have prudently betaken our- 
ſelves to the way of Chapters and Contents; 
that as the Reader proceeds, by frequent WW 
Intervals of Repoſe, contriv'd on purpote q 
for him, he may from time to time be ad- 
vertis'd of what is yet to come, and be 
tempted thus to renew his Application. 
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Tus in our modern Plays we fee, al- 


moſt in every other Leaf, Deſcriptions or 
IIluſtra- 
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Illuſtrations of the Action, not in the Ch. 2. 
Poem it-ſelf, or in the mouth of the 


Actors; but by the Poet, in his own Per- 
ſon; in order, as appears, to help out a 
Defect of the Text, by a kind of marginal 
Note, or Comment : which renders theſe 
Pieces of a mix d kind between the narra- 
tive and dramatick, Tis in this faſhiona- 
ble Style, or manner of dumb Shew, that 
the Reader finds the Action of the Piece 
more amazingly expreſs d, than he poſſibly 
cou'd by the Lines of the Drama it-ſelf ; 
where the Partys alone are ſuffer'd ro be 
Speakers, 


"Tis out of the ſame regard to Eaſe, 
both in reſpect of Writer and Reader, that 
we ſee long Characters and Deſcriptions 
at the head of moſt dramatick Pieces, to 
inform us of the Relations, Kindred, Inte- 
reſts, and Deſigns of the Dramatis Per ſo- 
ne : This being of the higheſt importance 
to the Reader, that he may the better un- 
derſtand -e Plot, and find out the princi- 
pal Characters and Incidents of the Piece; 
which other ways cou'd not poſſibly diſco- 
ver themſelves, ' as they are read in their 
due order, And to do juſtice to our Play- 
Readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our 
Poets in this reſpect, and read over the 
Characters with ſtrict application, as a ſort 
of Grammar, or Key, before they enter on 


4 | the Piece it-ſelf. I know not whether they 


I wou'd 


Miſc. 5. wou'd do ſo much for any philoſophical 
piece in the world. Our Author ſeeme 


MISCELLANEOUS 


very much to queſtion it; and has there. 
fore made that part eaſy enough, which re. 
lates to the diſtinction of his Characters, 

making uſe of the narrative Manner. 
Tho he had done, as well, perhaps, not to 
have gone out of the natural plain way, 
on this account. For with thoſe to whom 
ſuch philoſophical Subjects are agreeable, 
it cou'd be thought no laborious Tack to 
give the ſame attention to Characters in 
Dialogue, as is given at the firſt entrance 
by every Reader to the eaſieſt Pla, com- 
pos'd of feweſt and plaineſt Perſonages 
But for thoſe who read theſe Subjeds 
with mere Supineneſs, and Indifference; 
they will as much begrudg the pains of 
attending to the Characters thus parti- 


cularly pointed out, as if they had only 


been diſcernible by Inference and Deduc- 
tion from the mouth of the ſpeaking Parts 
themſelves. 


MORE REASONS are given by 
our * Author himſelf, for his avoiding the 
direct way of DIALoGUs ; which at pre. 
ſent lies ſo low, and is us'd only now and 
then, in our Party-Pamphlets, or neu- 


faſhion'd theological Eſſays. For of late, 


* VOL II. pag. 187, 188. 
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it ſeems, the Manner has been introduc'd Ch. 2. 
into Church-Controverſy, with an Attempt WWW 
of Raillery and Humour, as 2 more ſuc- 

ceſsful Method of dealing with Hereſy and 
Infidelity. The Burleſque-Divinity grows 
mightily in vogue. And the cry'd-up An- 

ſwers to heterodox Diſcourſes are generally 

ſuch as are written in Drollery, or with re- 
ſemblance of the facetious and humorous 
Language of Converſation. 


Joy to the reverend Authors, who can 
afford to be thus gay, and condeſcend to 
correct us, in this Lay-Wit. The Advan- 
ces they make in behalf of Piety and Man- 
ners, by ſuch a popular Style, are doubtleſs 
found, upon experience, to be very conſi- 
derable. As theſe Reformers are nicely 
qualify'd to hit the Air of Breeding and 
Gentility, they will in time, no doubr, re- 
fine their Manner, and improve this jocular 
Method, to the Edification of the polite 
World; who have been ſo long ſeduc'd by 
| the way of Raillery and Wit. They may 
do wonders by their comick Mus E, and 
may thus, perhaps, find means to laugh 
Gentlemen into their Religion, who have 
= unfortunately been laugh'd out of it. For 
| what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that Or- 

thodoxy ſhou'd not be able to laugh as 


& agreeably, and with as much Refinedneſs, 
& 43 Hereſy or Infidelity ? 


AT 
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Miſc. 5. | 

Arx preſent, it muſt be own'd, the Cha- 

raters, or Perſonages, employ'd by our 

new orthodox Dialogiſts, carry with em 

little Proportion or Coherence; and in 

this reſpect may be ſaid to ſute perfect. 

ly with that figurative metaphorical Style 

and rhetorical Manner, in which their Lo- 

gick and Arguments are generally couch'd, 

Nothing can be more complex or multi- 

form than their moral Draughts or Sketches 

of Humanity. Theſe, indeed, are ſo far 

from repreſenting any particular Max, 

or Order of MEN, that they ſcarce re- 

ſemble any thing of he Kind. Tis by 

their Names only that theſe Charaders are 

figur d. Tho they bear different Titles, 

and are ſet up to maintain contrary Points; 

| they are found, at the bottom, to. be all 

4 of the fame fide; and, notwithſtanding 

1 their ſeeming Variance, to co-operate in 

1 the moſt officious manner with the Au- 

| thor, towards the diſplay of his own pro- 

N per Wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pti- 

| vate Opinion and Maxims. They are in- 

i} deed his very legitimate and obſequious 

{ Puppets ; as like real Men in Voice, Ac- 

| tion, and Manners, as thoſe wooden ct 

wire Engines of the lower Stage. PA 

$ LOTHEUS and PHILATHEUS, Pl 

4 LAUTUS and PHILALETHES are of one 

and the fame Order: Juſt Tallys to che 

another: Queſtioning and Anſwering 1! 


Concert, 
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concert, and with ſuch a fort of Alterna- Ch. 2. 
tive as is known in a vulgar Play, where WWW 


one Perſon lies down blindfold, and preſents 
himſelf, as fair as may be, to another, who 
by favour of the Company, or the aſſiſtance 
of his Good-fortune, deals his Companion 
many a ſound Blow, without being once 
challeng'd, or brought into his Turn of 
hing down. 


THERE is the ſame curious Mixture 
of Chance, and elegant Viciſitude, in the 
Style of theſe Mock- Pet ſonages of our new 
Theolegical Drama: with this difference 
only, * That after the poor Phantom or 
« Shadow of an Adverſary has ſaid as 
« little for his Cauſe as can be imagin'd, 
« and given as many Opens and Advan- 
« tages as cou'd be defir'd, he lies down 
« for good and all, and paſſively ſubmits 
to the killing Strokes of his unmercitul 
* Conqueror.” 


HAR DLV, as I conceive, will it be 
objected to our MoRAL1ST, (the Author 
of the philoſophick Dialogue above) © Thar 
* the Perſonages who ſuſtain the \/ceptical 
* or objefting Parts, are over-tame and 
* tractable in their Diſpoſition.” Did I 
_ any ſuch foul dealing in his Piece ; 

ſhou'd ſcarce think ic worthy of the 
Criticiſm here beſtow'd. For in this ſort 
of Writing, where Perſonages are exhibi- 

Vol. 3, U ted, 
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Miſc. g. ted, and natural Converſation ſet in view; 
WWV if Charafters are neither tolerably pre- 


ſerv'd, nor Manners with any juſt Simili. 
tude deſcrib d; there remains nothing but 
what is too groſs and monſtrous for Crit. 
ciſm or Examination. 


"TWILL be alledg'd, perhaps, in an- 
ſwer to what is here advanc'd, „ Thar 
e ſhou'd A DiIALoGvUE be wrought up 
« to the Exactneſs of theſe Rules; it 
© ought to be condemn'd, as the worſe 
« Piece, for affording the Infidel or Scep- 
e tick ſuch good quarter, and giving him 
« the full advantage of his Argument and 
« Wit.“ 


Bu r to this I reply, That either D14- 


Io Gu ſhou'd never be attempted ; or, if 


it be, the Partys ſhou'd appear natural, 
and ſuch as they really are. If we paint at 
all; we ſhou'd endeavour to paint l. 
Life, and draw Creatures as they are 
knowable, in their proper Shapes and bet- 
ter Features; not in Metamorphoſis, not 
mangled, lame, diſtorted, aukard Forms, 
and impotent Chimeras. Atheiſts have 
their Senſe and Wits, as other Men; or 
why is ATHEISM ſo often challeng'd in 
thoſe of the better Rank? Why chargd 
ſo often to the account of Wit and fall 
Rea ſoning? 


Wett 
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Were I to adviſe theſe Authors, to- Www 


wards whom I am extremely well- affected 
on account of their good-humour'd Zeal, 
and the ſeeming Sociableneſs of their Re- 
ligion ; I ſhou'd ſay to em, Gentlemen! 
« Be not ſo cautious of furniſhing your 
« repreſentative SCEPTICK with too 
good Arguments, or too ſhreud a Turn 
« of Wit or Humour. Be not ſo fearful of 
giving quarter. Allow your Adverſary 
« bis full Reaſon, his Ingenuity, Senſe, 
« and Art, Truſt to the chief Character 
« or HERO of your Piece. Make him as 
« dazling bright, as you are able. He will 
« undoubtedly overcome the utmoſt Force 
« of his Opponent, and diſpel the Dark- 
« neſs or Cloud, which the Adverſary may 
« unluckily have rais'd. But if when you 
* have fairly wrought up your Antagoniſt 
* to his due Strength and cognizable Pro- 
portion, your chief Character cannot af- 
* terwards prove a match for him, or ſhine 
* with a ſuperior Brightneſs; Whoſe Fault 
* 18 1t?— The Subjects? — This, I hope, 
* you will never allow. —— Whoſe, there- 
© fore, beſide your 0wn?——Beware then; 
* and conſider well your Strength and 
* Maſterſhip in this manner of Writing, 
and in the qualifying Practice of the po- 


| * lite World, ere you attempt theſe accu- 


I 0 0 . 
rate and refinꝰd Limnings or Portraitures 


1 - of Mankind, or offer to bring Gentlemen 
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Miſc. 5.* on the Stage. For if real Gentlemen, ſe- 
WWV dquc'd, as you pretend, and made erro- 


e neous in their Religion or Philoſophy, 
« diſcover not the leaſt Feature of their real 
Faces in your Looking-glaſs, nor know 
« themſelves, in the leaſt, by your Deſcrip- 
« tion; they will hardly be apt to think 
« they are refuted How wittily ſoever 
« your Comedy may be wrought up, they 
« will ſcarce apprehend any of that Wit to 
« fall upon themſelves. They may laugh 
ce indeed at the Diverſion you are pleas'd 
ee to give em: But the Laugh perhaps 
« may be different from what you intend, 
« They may ſmile ſecretly to ſee themſelves 
te thus encounter'd ; when they find, at 
“e laſt, your Authority laid by, and your 
« ſcholaſiick Weapons quitted, in favour 
ce of this weak Attempt, To maſter then 
« by their own Arms, and proper Ability,” 


A 
A 


THUS WE have perform'd our crit 
cal Task, and try'd our Strength, both on 
our Author, and thoſe of his Order, who 
attempt to write in Dialogue, after the ac- 
tive dramatick, * mimical, or perſonating 
Way ; according to which a Writer is pro- 
perly poetical. 


Wu Ar remains, we ſhall examine in 
our ſucceeding and laſt Chapter. 


Ste VOL. I. pag. 193, &c. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Extent or Latitude of T hought.— 
Free-T hinkers. —— Their Cauſe, 
and Character. Diſboneſty, a 
Half - Thought. HHort- Thinking, 
Cauſe of Vice and Bigotry. — 
Agreement of Slavery and Super- 
ſttion —LIBERTY, civil, mo- 
ral, ſpiritual. — Free-thinking 
Divines —— Repreſentatives in- 
cognito. Embaſſadors from the 
Moon. Effetual Determination 
of Chriſtian Controverſy and Re- 
hgwous Behef. 


EING now come to the Concluſion 
of my Work ; after having defended 
the Cauſe of Criticts in general, and em- 
ploy'd what Strength I had in that Science 
upon our adventurous Author in* particu- 
lar; I may, according to Equity, and with 
the better grace, attempt * or two, in 
defenſe of that Freedom of Thought which 
our Author has us'd, particularly in one 


of the Perſonages of his laſt Dialogue- 
Treas, © © 1 2 
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Miſc. 5. 
WS THERE is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 


however equally fram'd, or near alike, the 
Race of Mankind may appear in other te- 
ſpects, they are not always equal Thinker; 
or of a like Ability in the management 
of this natural Talent which we ll 
THouGnHT. The Race, on this account, 
may therefore juſtly be diſtinguiſh'd, a 


they often are, by the Appellation of the 


Thinking, and the Unthinking ſort. The 
mere Unthinking are ſuch as have not yet 
arriv'd to that happy Thought, by which 
they ſhou'd obſerve, © How neceſſary 
« Thinking is, and how fatal the want 


of it muſt prove to em.“ The Think 


ing part of Mankind, on the other ide, 
having diſcover'd the Aſſiduity and Induſtry 
requiſite to igt- Thinking, and being al- 
ready commenc'd THINKERS upon this 
Foundation ; are, in the progreſs of the At- 
fair, convinc'd of the neceſſity of inlig 
to good purpoſe, and carrying the Work to 
a thorn Iſſue. They know that if they 
refrain or flop once, upon this Road, they 
had done as well never to have ſet out, 
They are not ſo ſupine as to be with-held 
by mere Lazineſs; when nothing lies in the 
way to interrupt the fre: Courle and Pro- 
greſs of their Thought. 


Some Obſtacles, tis true, may, on this 


occaſion, be pretended, Specters may 
come 
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come a-croſs ; and Shadows of Reaſon riſe Ch. 3. 
up againſt REASON igel. But if Men wwe 
have once heartily eſpous'd the reaſoning 

or thinking Habit; they will not eaſily 

be induc'd to lay the Practice down ; 

they will not at an inſtant be arreſted, or 

made to ſtand, and yield themſelves, when 

they come to ſuch a certain Boundary, 
Land-Mark, Poſt, or Pillar, erected here 

or there (for what reaſon may probably · 

be gueſs'd) with the Inſcription of a Ne 

plus ultra. 


"Tis not, indeed, any Authority on 
Earth, as we are well aſſur'd, can ſtop us 
on this Road, unleſs we pleaſe ro make 
the Arreſt, or Reſtriction, of our own ac- 
cord. Tis our own Thought which muſt 
reſtrain our Thinking. And whether he 
retraining Thought be juſt, how ſhall we 
ever judge, without examining it freely, 
and out of all conſtraint? How ſhall we 
be ſure that we have juſtly quitted RE A- 
SON, as too high and dangerous, too 
aſpiring or preſumptive ; if thro Fear of 
any kind, or ſubmitting to mere Command, 
we quit our very examining Thought, and 
nn the moment ſtop ſhort, ſo as to put an 
end to further Thinking on the matter? 
Is there much difference between this Caſe, 
and that of the obedient Beaſts of Burden, 

| who ſtop preciſely at their appointed Inn, 
or at whatever Point the CHharioteer, or 
U 4 Go- 
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Miſc. g. Governour of the Reins, thinks fit to give 
A the ſignal for a Halt? 


I cAnnoT but from hence conclude, 
That of all Species of Creatures ſaid com- 
monly to have Brains; the moſt infipid, 
wretched and prepoſterous are thoſe, whom 
in juſt Propriety of Speech, we call Half- 


thinkers. 


I HAvE often known Pretenders ts 
Wir break out into admiration, on the 
fight of ſome raw, heedleſs, unthinking 
Gentleman ; declaring on this occaſion, 
That they eſteem'd it the happieſt Caſe in 
the World, © Never to think, or trouble 
one's Head with Study or Corfideration.” 
This I have always look'd upon as one of 
the higheſt Airs of Diſtinction, which the 
ſelf-admiring Wits are us'd to give them- 
ſelves, in publick Company. Now the 
Echo or Antiphony which theſe elegant 
Exclaimers hope, by this Reflection, to 
draw neceſſarily from their Audience, 1s, 
“ That they themſelves are over-fraighted 
* with this Merchandize of THOUGUT; 
* and have not only enough for Balla, 
* bur ſuch a Cargo over and above, as 1s 
“ enough to fink em by its Weight.“ I 
am apt however to imagine of theſe Gentle- 
men, That it was never their over-t61- 
ing which oppreſs'd them; and that if cheit 
Thought had ever really become oppreſſire 

to 
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to em, they might thank themſelves, for Ch. 3. 
having under-thought, or reaſon d ſhort, fo WWW 


as to reſt ſatisfy d with a very ſuperficial 
Search into Matters of the firſt and higheſt 
Importance. 


Ir, for example, they over - look d the 
chief Enjoyments of Life, which are found- 
ed in Honeſty and a good Mind; if they pre- 
ſum'd mere Life to be fully worth what 
its tenacious Lovers are pleas'd to rate it 
at; if they thought publick Diſtinction, 
Fame, Power, an Eſtate, or Title, to be 
of the ſame value as is vulgarly conceiv'd, 
or as they concluded, on a firſt Thought, 
without further Scepticiſin or After-deli- 
beration; tis no wonder, if being in time 
become ſuch mature Dogmatiſis, and well- 
practis d Dealers in the Affairs of what oy 
call a Settlement or Fortune, they are ſo 
hardly put to it, to find eaſe or reſt within 
themſelves, 


THESE are the deeply-loaded and over- 
penſive Gentlemen, who eſteeming it the 
trueſt Wit to purſue what they call their 
Intereſt, wonder to find they are ſtill as 
little at eaſe when they have ſucceeded, as 
when they firſt attempted to advance. 


Turk can never be leſs Self-enjoyment 
than in theſe ſupposd wiſe Characters, 
theſe Je Computers of Happineſs and 

private 
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Miſc. 5. private Good; whoſe Purſuits of Inter 
 U VV whether for this World or another, are 


attended with the ſame ſteddy Vein of 
cunning and low Thought, ſordid Delibe- 
rations, perverſe and crooked Fancys, ill 
Diſpoſitions, and falſe Reliſhes of Life and 
Manners, The moſt negligent undeſign- 
ing thoughtleſs Rake has not only more of 
Sociableneſs, Eaſe, Tranquillity, and Free- 
dom from worldly Cares, but in reality 
more of Worth, Virtue, and Merit, than 
ſuch grave Plodders, and thoughtful Gen- 
tlemen as theſe. 


Ir it happens, therefore, that theſe gra- 
ver, more circumſpect, and deeply inte- 
reſted Gentlemen, have, for their Scul“ 
ſake, and thro' a careful Proviſion for Here- 
after, engag'd in certain Speculations of 
RELIGION; their Taſte of VIRTvue, and 
Reliſh of LIFE is not the more improv, 
on this account, The Thoughts they have 
on theſe new Subjects of Divinity are 
ſo biaſs d, and perplex'd, by thoſe Haj- 
Thoughts and raw Imaginations of Intereſt, 
and worldly Affairs; that they are ſtill diſ- 
abled in the rational Purſuit of Happinels 
and Good: And being neceſſitated thus 
to remain Short-Thinkers, they have the 
Power to go no further than they are led 
by thoſe to whom, under ſuch Diſturbances 
and Perplexitys, they apply themſelves for 
Cure and Comfort, IT 
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Ch. 3. 


IT HAS been the main Scope and 
principal End of theſe Volumes, To aſ- 
« ſert the Reality of a BEAUTY and 
« CHARM in moral as well as natural 
« Subjects; and to demonſtrate the Rea- 
« ſonableneſs of 4 proportionate T ASTE, 
« and determinate CHOICE, in Life and 
« Manners,” The STANDARD of this 
kind, and the noted Character of Moral 
TxuUTH appear ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in 
Nature it-ſelf, and ſo widely diſplay'd thro' 
the intelligent World, that there is no Ge- 
nius, Mind, or thinking Principle, which 
(if I may fay ſo) is not really conſcious in 
the caſe. Even the moſt refractory and 
obſtinate Underſtandings are by certain 
Repriſes or Returns of Thought, on eve- 
ry occaſion, convinc'd of this Exiſtence, 
and neceſſitated, in common with others, 
to acknowledg the actual RIGHT and 
WRronNns. 


Ius evident that whenſoever the Mind, 
influenc'd by Paſſion or Humour, conſents 
to any Action, Meaſure, or Rule. of Life, 
contrary to this governing STANDARD 
and primary ME As ux E of Intelligence, it 
can only be thro' a weak Thought, a Scanti- 
nels of Judgment, and a Defect in the ap- 
plication of that unavoidable Impreſſion and 
firſt natural Rule of Honeſty and Worth ; 

againſt 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 5. againſt which, whatever is advanc'd, will 
be of no other moment than to render x 


Life diſtracted, incoherent, full of Irreſolu- 
tion, Repentance, and Self-difapprobation, 


Tuus every Immorality and Enormity 
of Life can only happen from a partial 
and narrow View of Happineſs and Good, 
Whatever takes from the Largeneſs or Free. 
dom of Thought, muſt of neceflity detract 
from that firſt Reliſbh, or T As T E, on which 
Virtue and Worth depend. 


Fox inſtance, when the Eye or Appe- 
tite is eagerly fix d on Treaſure, and the 
money'd Bliſs of Bags and Coffers ; tis plain 
there is a kind of Faſcination in the cafe, 
The Sight is inſtantly diverted from all o- 
ther Views of Excellence or Worth. And 
here, even the Vulgar, as well as the more 
liberal part of Mankind, diſcover the con- 
tracted Genius, and acknowledg the Nar- 
rowueſs of ſuch a Mind. 


In Luxury and Intemperance we eaſily 
apprehend how far Thought is opprels'd, 
and the Mind debar'd from juſt Reflection, 
and from the free Examination and Cen- 
ſure of its own Opinions or Maxims, on 
which the Conduct of a Life is form'd, 


Eve N in that complicated Good of yul- 
gar kind, which we commonly call 1 


TEREST, 
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TEREST, in which we comprehend both Ch. 3. 
Pleaſure, Riches, Power, and other exte- www 


rior Advantages ; we may diſcern how a 
faſcinated Sight contracts a Genius, and by 
ſhortning the View even of that very In- 
tereſt which it ſeeks, betrays the KNA R, 
and neceſſitates the ableſt and wittieſt Pro- 
ſelyte of the kind, to expoſe himſelf on 
every Emergency and ſudden Turn. 


Bu T above all other enſlaving Vices, and 
Reſtrainers of Reaſon and juſi Thought, the 
moſt evidently ruinous and fatal to the Un- 
derſtanding is that of SUPERSTITION, 
BicoTRY, and vulgar ENTHUSIASM, 
This Paſſion, not contented like other Vices 
to deceive, and tacitly ſupplant our Reaſon, 
profeſſes open War, holds up the intended 
Chains and Fetters, and declares its Reſolu- 
tion to enſlave. 


Tux artificial Managers of this human 
Frailty declaim againſt Free-Thought, and 
Latitude of Underſtanding. To go beyond 
thoſe Bounds of thinking which they have 
preſcrib'd, is by them declar'd 4 Sacrilege, 
To them, FREEDOM of Mind, a MAs- 
TEKY of Senſe, and @ LIBERTY in 
Thought and Action, imply Debauch, Cor- 
ruption, and Depravity. 


Ix conſequence of their moral Maxims, 
and political Eſtabliſhments, they __ in- 
eed 
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pby ; they refine on Selfi/hneſs, and explode 
Generoſity ; promote a flaviſh Obedience in 


the room of voluntary Duty, and free Ser 
vice; 


Miſc. g. deed advance no better Notion of human V, 
W WV Happineſs and Enjoyment, than that which re 
is in every reſpect the moſt oppoſite to Li- te 
berty. Tis to them doubtleſs that we owe ti 
the Opprobriouſneſs and Abuſe of thoſe eq 
naturally honeſt Appellations of Free-Lj. tl 
vers, Free-Thinkers, Latitudinarians, or m 
whatever other Character implies a Large- 
neſs of Mind, and generous Uſe of Under- 
ſtanding. Fain wou'd they confound Li- H 
centiouſneſs in Morals, with Liberty in tl 
Thought and Action; and make the Liber- de 
tine, who has the leaſt Maſtery of himſelf, fa 
reſemble his dire& Oppoſite. For ſuch in- a1 
; deed is the Man of reſolute Purpoſe and de 
N immovable Adherence to RE As oN, againſt ſc 
f every thing which Paſſion, Prepoſſeſion, th 
h Craft, or Faſhion can advance in favour 80 
j of ought elſe. But here, it ſeems, the d. 
'F Grievance lies. Tis thought dangerous 
* for us to be over-rational, or too much 
5 Maſters of our-ſelves, in what we draw, te 
by juſt Concluſions, from Reaſon only, e\ 
F Seldom therefore do theſe Expoſitors fail W 
'Þ of bringing the Thought of LIBERTY ſt 
1 into diſgrace. Even at the expence of rc 
i i Virtue, and of that very Idea of Goob- S] 
4 NESS on which they build the Myſterys m 
| | of their profitable Science, they derogate Pe 
if from Morals, and reverſe all true Philiſ6- 
F 
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vice; exalt blind Ignorance for Devotion, Ch. 3. 
recommend low Thought, decry Reaſon, ex- WWW 
tol * YVoluptuouſneſs, Wilfulneſs, Vindica- 
tiveneſs, Arbitrarineſs, Vain-Glory ; and 

even + deify thoſe weak Paſſions which are 

the Diſgrace rather than Ornament of hu- 

man Nature. 


Bur ſo far is it from the Nature of 
+ LIBERTY to indulge ſuch Paſſions as 
theſe, that whoever acts at any time un- 
der the power of any fingle-one, may be 
faid to have already provided for himſelf 
an abſolute Maſter. And he who lives un- 
der the power of a whole Race, (ſince tis 
ſcarce poſſible to obey one without the o- 
ther) muſt of neceſſity undergo the worſt of 
Servitudes, under the moſt capricious and 
domineering Lords. 


Tur this is no Paradox, even the Wri- 
ters for Entertainment can inform us; how- 
ever others may moralize, who diſcourſe or 
write, as they pretend, for Profit and In- 
ſtruction. The Pot Ts even of the wan- 
ron ſort, give ample Teſtimony of this 
Slavery and Wretchedneſs of Vice. They 


may extol Voluptuouſneſs to the Skies, and 
point their Wir as ſharply as they are able 
againſt a virtuous State. But when they 


* VOL. II. pag. 256. And below, az. 310. 
+ VOL. I. pox. 38 "AMY 


1 VOL. I. pag. 252, 432. 
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Miſc. 5. come afterwards to pay the neceſſary Tri. 
V bute to their commanding Pleaſures; we 


hear their pathetick Moans, and find the 
inward Diſcord and Calamity of their Lives, 
Their Example is the beſt of Precepts 
fince they conceal nothing, are fincere, 
and ſpeak their Paſſion out aloud. And 'tis 
in this that the very worſt of Poets may 
juſtly be prefer'd to the generality of mo- 
dern Philoſophers, or other formal Writers 
of a yet more ſpecious name. The My- 
SES Pupils never fail to expreſs their Paſ- 
ſions, and write juſt as they feel. "Tis not, 
indeed, in their nature to do otherwiſe; 
whilſt they indulge their Vein, and are un- 
der the power of that natural Enthuſiaſn 
which leads em to what is higheſt in their 
Performance. They follow Nature. They 
move chiefly as ſhe moves in 'em ; with- 
out thought of diſguiſing her free Mo- 
tions, and genuine Operations, for the ſake 
of any Scheme or Hypotheſis, which they 
have form'd at leiſure, and in particular 
narrow Views. On this account, tho at 
one time they quarrel perhaps with VI. 
TUE, for reſtraining 'em in their forbidden 
Loves, they can at another time make her 
ſufficient amends; when with indignation 
they complain, © That MERIT is neg- 
elected, and their * worthleſs Rival pre- 
fer d before them. 


* VOL. I. pag. 141; 
Cntrone 
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* Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum WW 


Pauperis ingenium ? 


And thus even in common Elegrack, in 
Song, Ode, or Epigram, conſecrated to 
Pleaſure it-ſelf, we may often read the do- 
lorous Confeſſion in behalf of Virtue, and 
ſe, at the bottom, how the Cale ſtands ; 


Nam vere Vaces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Eliciuntur. 


The airy Poets, in theſe Fits, can, as freely 
as the Tragedian, condole with VIR Tv E, 
and bemoan the caſe of ſuffering MERIT; 


Th Oppreſſor's Wrong, the proud Man's 
Contumely, 

The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns 

That patient MERIT of {6 Unworthy 
takes. 


Tu Poetick Chiefs may give what 
reaſon they think fit for their Humour of 
repreſenting our mad Appetites (eſpecially 
that of Love) under the ſhape of Urchins 
and wanton Boys, ſcarce out of their Stare 
of Infancy. The original Deſign, and 
Moral of this Fiction, I am perſuaded, was 
to ſhew us, how little there was of great 
and heroick in the Government of theſe 


* Hor ar, Fpod, xi. ver. 16. 
Vol. z. X Pre- 
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Miſc. 5. Pretenders, how truly weak and chilgiſ; 
they were in themſelves, and how much 


MisCELLANEOUS 


lower than mere Children we then became, 
when we ſubmitted our-ſelves to their 
blind Tutorage. There was no fear leſt in 
this Fiction the boyiſh Nature ſhou'd be 
miſconſtru'd as innocent and gentle. The 
Storms of Paſſion, ſo well known in every 
kind, kept the 7yrannick Quality of this 
wanton Race ſufficiently in view. Nor 
cou'd the poetical Deſcription fail to bring to 
mind their miſchievous and malignant Play, 
But when the Image of imperious Threat- 
ning, and abſolute Command, was join'd to 
that of Ignorance, Puerility, and Folly ; the 
Notion was compleated, of that wretched 
flaviſh State, which modern Libertines, in 
conjunction with ſome of 4 graver Chu- 
rater, admire, and repreſent, as the moſt 
eligible of any. Happy Condition 
(ſays one) © Happy Life, that of the in- 
« dulgd PASSIONs; might we purſue it! 
«© — —— Miſerable Condition! Miferable 
« Life, that of RExASs oN and VIRTVuf, 
« which we are * bid purſue !” 


'T1s the fame, it feems, with Men, in 
Morals, as in Politicks, When they have 
been unhappily born and bred to SLAvt 
RY, they are ſo far from being ſenſible of 
their laviſh Courſe of Life, or of that il 


* VOL. II. pag. 256. 
Ulage, 
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Uſage, Indignity and Miſery they ſuſtain ; Ch. z. 
that they even admire their own Condi- WWW 


tion: and being us'd- to think ſhort, and 
carry their Views no further than thoſe. 
Bounds which were early preſcrib'd to em; 
they look upon TYRANNY as @ natural 
Caſe, and think Mankind in a fort of dan- 
gerous and degenerate State, when under 
the power of Laws, and in the poſſeſſion 
of a free Government. 


We may by theſe Reflections come ea- 
fily ro apprehend What Men they were 
who firſt brought Reaſon and Free-Thought 
under diſgrace, and made the nobleſt of 
Characters, that of a Pree-Thinker, to be- 
come invidious. Tis no wonder if the 
ſame Interpreters wou'd have thoſe alſo to 
be eſteem'd free in their Lives, and Maſters 
of good Living, who are the leaſt Maſters 
of themſelves, and the moſt impotent in 
Paſſion and Humour, of all their Fellow- 
Creatures, But far be it, and far ſurely will 
it ever be, from any worthy Genius, to be 
conſenting to ſuch a treacherous Language, 
and Abuſe of Words. For my own part, 
I thorowly confide in the good Powers of 
REASON, © That LiBERTyY and FREE- 
* DOM ſhall never, by any Artifice or 
* Deluſion, be made to paſs with me as 
* frightful Sounds, or as reproachful, or 
e anvidious, in any ſenſe.” 


4 1 
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WWW TI can no more allow that to be Fr. 


living, where unlimited Paſſion, and un- 
examin'd Fancy govern, than I can allow 
that to be a Free Government, where the 
mere People govern, and not the Laws, 
For no People in a Civil State can poſſibly 
be free, when they are otherwiſe govern'd 
than by ſuch Laws as they themſelves have 
conſtituted, or to which they have free 
given conſent. Now to be releas'd from 
theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by each 
Day's Will or Fancy, and to vary on every 
Turn the Rule and Meaſure of Government, 
without reſpect to any antient Conſtitu- 
tions or Eſtabliſhments, or to the ſtated 
and fix'd Rules of Equity and Juſtice; is 
as certain Slavery, as it is Violence, Diſtrac- 
tion, and Miſery ; ſuch as in the Iſſue mull 
prove the Eſtabliſhment of an irretrievablc 
State of Tyranny, and abſolute Dominion. 


IN the Determinations of Life, and in 
the Choice and Government of Actions 
he alone is free who has within himſelf no 
Hindrance, or Controul, in acting what he 
himſelf, by his beſt Judgment, and mij 
deliberate Choice, approves. Cou'd Vice 
agree poſſibly with jit- ſelf; or cou'd 7he u- 
cious any way reconcile the various Judg- 
ments of their inward Counſellors ; they 
might with Juſtice perhaps aſſert their L- 
berty and Independency. But whilſt they 


I are 
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are neceſſitated to follow leaſt, what, in Ch. 3. 
their ſedate hours, they moſt approve ; www 
whilſt they are paſſively aſſign d, and made 

over from one Poſſeſſor to * another, in 
contrary Extremes, and to different Ends 

and Purpoſes, of which they are them- 

ſelves — ignorant; tis evident, That 

the more they turn their Eyes (as many 

times they are oblig'd) towards Virtue and 

a free Life, the more they muſt confeſs 

their Miſery and Subjection. They diſ- 

cern their own Captivity, but not with 

Force and Reſolution ſufficient to redeem 
themſelves, and become their own. Such 

is the real Tragick State, as the old I Tra- 

gedian repreſents it: 


Video meliora probogue, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


And thus the higheſt Spirits, and moſt 
refractory Wills, contribute to the loweſt 
Servitude and moſt ſubmiſſive State. Rea- 
ſon and Virtue alone can beſtow LIBE R- 
TY. Vice is unworthy, and unhappy, on 


* Hunccine an hunc ſequeris ® Subeas alternus oportet 
Ancipiti obſequio Dominos. Perl. Sat V. ver. 155. 
See VOL. I. pag. 285, 309, 323, &c. 


Magre Pater divim, ſows punire Tyrannos 
Haud alia ratione velis, cùm dira libido 
Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta wenens, 
Virtutem wvideant, intabeſcantque relifta. 
1 Perſ. Sat. iii. ver 35. 
+, Kal warldue wir Tra mph Zan Ovieks d Agcicc 
"+ rudy Ché. Eurip. Med. Act. iv. 1078. 
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Miſc. 5:this account only, © That it is faviſh and 
WW debaſing.” 
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THUS HAVE we pleaded the Cauſc 
of LIBERTY in general; and vindicated, 

; withal, our Author's particular Freedom, in 
[ | taking the Perſon of a Sceptich, as he has 

; 

| 


— — 


done in this * laſt Treatiſe, on which we 
have ſo largely paraphras'd. We may now i 
perhaps, in compliance with general Cuſ- | 
om, juſtly preſume to add ſomething in de- 
\ ſenſe of the ſame kind of Freedom we our- 
| | . telves have aſſum'd in theſe latter Mi/cella- 
| neous Comments; ſince it wou'd doubtlel; 
| be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for thoſe 
| who had ſo freely play'd the Critich, to 
| expect any thing leſs than the ſame free 
Treatment, and thorow Criticiſm in return. 


1 | As for the STYLE or Language usd 
i in theſe Comments; tis very different, we 
ind; and varys in proportion with the 4 
| thor commented, and with the different Chu- 
| 
| 


rafters and Perſons frequently introduc'd in 

the original Treatiſes. So that there will 
undoubtedly be Scope ſufficicnt for Cenſute 
and Correction. 


„ As for the Obſervations on ANTI- 
QUITY; we have in moſt Paſſages, ex- 


* Viz. The MoratisTts, or Philophick Dial; 40 le- 
cited in the Perſon of a Sceptic, under the name ot PRILo- 
CLES. Sce Ireatiſe V. VOL. II. pas. 206, 207, &c. 

cept 
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cept the very common and obvious, pro-Ch. 3. 
duc'd our Vouchers and Authoritys in our WWW 
own behalf, What may be thought of our 
Judgment or Senſe in the Application of 

theſe Authoritys, and in the DeduCtions 

and Reaſonings we have form'd from ſuch 
learned Topicks, muſt be ſubmitted to the 
Opinion of the Wiſe and Learned. 


In MoRALs, of which the very Force 
lies in a love of Diſcipline, and in a wil- 
lingneſs to redreſs and rectiſy falſe Thought, 
and erring Views; we cannot but patiently 
wait Redreſs and amicable Cenſure from the 
ſole competent Judges, the Wiſe and Good; 
whoſe Intereſt it has been our whole Endea- 
your to advance. 


Tux only Subject on which we are per- 
fectly ſecure, and without fear of any juſt 
Cenſure or Reproach, is that of FAIT u, 
and Orthodox BELIEF. For in the firſt 
place, it will appear, that thro' a profound 
Reſpect, and religious Veneration, we have 
forborn ſo much as to name any of the ſa- 
cred and ſolemn Myſterys of * Revelation. 
And, in the next place, as we can with con- 
fidence declare, that we have never in any 
Writing, publick or private, attempted ſuch 
high Reſearches, nor have ever in Practice 
acquitted our-ſelves otherwiſe than as juſt 
Conformiſts to the lawful Church; ſo we 

Supra, pag. 70, 71. 

X 4 may, 
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Miſc. g. this account only, © That it is faviſh and 
WWW debaſing. 


THUS HAVE we pleaded the Cauſc 
of LIBERTY in general; and vindicated, 
withal, our Author's particular Freedom, in 
taking the Perſon of a Sceptich, as he has 
done in this * laſt Treatiſe, on which we 
have ſo largely paraphras'd. We may now E 
perhaps, in compliance with general Cul. | 
om, juſtly preſume to add ſomething in de- 
ſenſe of the ſame kind of Freedom we our- 
telves have aſſum'd in theſe latter Miſcello- 
neous Comments; fince it wou'd doubtlel 
be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for thoſe 
who had ſo freely play'd the Critict, to 
| expect any thing leſs than the ſame free 
| Treatment, and thorow Criticiſm in return. 
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i: As for the STYLE or Language usd 
ix | in theſe Comments; tis very different, we 
| find; and varys in proportion with the A \ 
| thor commented, and with the different Ca- ; 
| raters and Perſons frequently introdnc'd in p 
| | the original Treatiſes. So that there will 
15 undoubtedly be Scope ſufficient for Cenſute | 
1 and Correction. 
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As for the Obſervations on ANTI 
QUITY; we have in moſt Paſlages, &- 
* Viz. The MonratisTs, or Philyophick Dialg us, © 
cited in the Perſon of a Sceptich, under the name of Pte. 
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cept the very common and obvious, pro-Ch. 3. 
duc'd our Vouchers and Authoritys in our WWW 
own behalf, What may be thought of our 
Judgment or Senſe in the Application of | 
theſe Authoritys, and in the DeduCtions | 
and Reaſonings we have form'd from ſuch 

learned Topicks, muſt be ſubmitted to the 

Opinion of the Wiſe and Learned. 


In MoRALs, of which the very Force 
lies in a love of Diſcipline, and in a wil- 
lingneſs to redreſs and refify falſe Thought, iy 
and erring Views; we cannot but patiently 
wait Redreſs and amicable Cenſure from the 
ſole competent Judges, the Wiſe and Good; 
whoſe Intereſt it has been our whole Endea- 
your to advance. 


Tux only Subject on which we are per- 
fectly ſecure, and without fear of any juſt 
Cenſure or Reproach, is that of FAIT u, 
and Orthodox BELIEF. For in the firſt 
place, it will appear, that thro' a profound 
Reſpect, and religious Veneration, we have. 
forborn ſo much as to name any of the ſa- 
cred and ſolemn Myſterys of * Revelation. 
And, in the next place, as we can with con- 
fidence declare, that we have never in any 
Writing, publick or private, attempted ſuch 
high Reſearches, nor have ever in Practice 
acquitted our- ſelves otherwiſe than as juſt 
Conformiſts to the lawful Church; ſo we 


* Supra, pag. 70, 71. 


4 may, 
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/ 

| 
| | Miſc. 5. may, in a proper Senſe, be faid faithfully 
NF Wand dutiſully 2 embrace thoſe holy Myſte- 

rys, even in their minuteſt Particulars, and 
: without the leaſt Exception on account of 
x their amazing Depth. And tho we are ſen- 
ſible that it wou'd be no ſmall hardſhip to 
deprive others of a liberty of examining and 
ſearching, with due Modeſty and Submiſ- 
ſion, into the nature of thoſe Subjects; yet 
as for our-ſekves, who have not the leaf 
ſcruple whatſoever, we pray not any ſuch 
Grace or Favour in our behalf : being fully 
aſſur d of our own ſteddy Orthodoxy, Re. 
fignation, and intire Submiſſion to the truly 
Chriſtian and Catholick Doctrines of our 
Holy Church, as by Law eſtabliſh'd. 


— OT Seo ESO ow ergo ß 


"T1s true, indeed, that as to“ CrrT1- 
CAL Learning, and the Examination of 
| Originals, Texts, Gliſſes, various Readings, 
1 Styles, Compoſitions, Manuſcripts, Compile- 
Wl ments, Editions, Publications, and other 
Circumſtances, ſuch as are common to 
the Sacred Books with all other Writng 
| and Literature; this we have confidently 
14 aſſerted to be a juſt and lawful Study. We 
| 1 have even repreſented this Species of Cris 

1 | ticiſm as neceſſary to the Preſervation and 
5 Purity of Scripture ; that Sacred Scripture, 
1 which has been ſo miraculouſly preſerv'd 
| in .its ſucceſſive Copys and Tranſcriptions, 
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under the Eye (as we muſt needs ſuppoſe) Ch. 3. | 
of holy and learned Criticks, thro' ſo many www | 
dark Ages of Chriſtianity, to theſe latter 
Times; in which Learning has been hap- 
pily reviv'd. 


BuT if this critical Liberty raiſes any 
jealouſy againſt us, we ſhall beg leave of 
our offended Reader to lay before him our 
Caſe, af the very worſt : That if on ſuch 
a naked Expoſition, it be found criminal, 
we may be abſolutely condemn'd ; if other- 
wiſe, acquitted, and with the ſame favour 

indulg d, as others in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances have been before us. 


Ox this occaſion therefore, we may be 
allow'd to borrow ſomething from the Form 
or Manner of our Dialogue Author, and re- 
preſent a Converſation of the ſame free na- 
ture as that recited by him in his * Night- 
Scene; where the ſupposd SCEPTICK, or 
Free-Thinker, delivers his Thoughts, and 
reigns in the Diſcourſe. 


TWAS IN a more conſiderable Com- 
pany, and before a more numerous Au- 
dience, that not long ſince, a Gentleman 
of ſome Rank, (one who was generally 
eſteem d to carry a ſufficient Caution and 


* VOL II. pag. 321, 2, 3, 4, &. 
Reſerve 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. Reſerve in religious Subjects of Diſcourſe, 
as well as an apparent Deference to Reli. 


gion, and in particular to the national and 
eſtabliſh'd Church) having been provok'd 
by an impertinent Attack of a certain 
violent bigotted Party, was drawn into an 
open and free Vindication not only of 
Free-Thinking, but Free-Profeſing, and 
Diſcourſing, in Matters relating to Reli- 
gion and Faith, 


SoME of the Company, it ſeems, after 
having made bold with him, as to what 
they fanſy'd to be his Principle, began to 


urge © The Neceſſity of reducing Men to 


ce one Profeſſion and Belief.” And ſeveral 
Gentlemen, even of thoſe who paſs d for 
moderate in their way, ſeem'd ſo far to give 
into this Zealot-Opinion as to agree, © Thar 
% notwithſtanding the right Method was 
<« not yet found, twas highly requiſite that 
© ſome way ſhou'd be thought on, to te- 
« concile Differences in Opinion; ſince ic 
long as this Variety ſhou'd laſt, Rei: 
lo, they thought, cou'd never be 
* ſucceſsfully advanc'd.” 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, an- 
ſwer'd coldly, That“ What was empuſibi? 
eto be done, cou'd not, he thought, be 
« properly purſu'd, as neceſſary to be done. 
But the Raillery being ill taken, he wi 
forc'd at laſt to defend himſelf the beſt hs 


cou'd, 
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cou'd, upon this Point ; © That Variety of Ch. 3. 
« Opinions was not to be curd” And © That 


etwas impoſſible A ſhou'd be of one 
ce Mind.“ 


I wELL know, ſaid he, That many 
« pious Men, ſeeing the Inconveniences 
« which the Diſ-union of Perſuaſions and 
« Opinions accidentally produces, have 
« thought themſelves oblig'd to ſtop this 
« Tnundation of Miſchiefs, and have made 
« Attempts accordingly. Some have en- 
« deavour'd to unite theſe Fractions, by 
* propounding ſuch a Guipe, as they 
* were all bound to follow; hoping that 
«* the Unity of a Guide wou'd have pro- 
* duc'd Unity of Minds. But who this 
* GuiDE ſhou'd be, after all, became 
* ſuch a Queſtion, that 'twas made part of 
that Fire it-ſelf which was to be extin- 
« guiſh'd, Others thought of a Ru LE.— 
This was to be the effectual Means of 
* Union ! This was to do the Work, or 
* nothing cou'd !—Bur ſuppoſing all the 
„World had been agreed on this Ru L ex, 
yet the Interpretation of it was fo full 


* of Variety, that this alſo became part of 
* the Diſeaſe.” 


Tur Company, upon this Preamble 
of our Gentleman, preſs'd harder upon 
him than before ; objecting the Autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture againſt him, and af- 

firming 
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Miſc. 5. firming this to be of it-ſelf a ſufficient 
WV Guide and Rule. They urg'd again and 


again that known Saying of a fam'd Con- 


troverſial Divine of our Church againſt 


the Divines of another, © That /e Scrip- 
« ture, the Scripture was the Religion of 
“ Proteſtants.” 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, replyd 
only, by defiring them to explain their 
word SCRIPTURE, and by inquiring in- 
to the Original of this Collection of an- 
tienter and later Tracts, which in gene- 
ral they comprehended under that Title: 
Whether it were the apocryphal S CRI. 
TURE, or the more canonical ? The. fill 
or the ha/f-authoriz'd ? The doubtful, or 
the certain? The controverted, or wc 
troverted? The ſfingly-read, or that of 
various Reading? The Text of theſe Ma- 
nuſcripts, or of thoſe The Tranſcripts 
Copys, Titles, Catalogues of 7h:s Church 
and Nation, or of that other ? of thr: 
Set and Party, or of another? of thoſe in 
one Age calld Ox THñopox, and in poi 
ſeſſion of Power, or of thoſe who in ano- 
ther overthrew their Predeceſſirs Autho- 
rity, and in their turn alſo aſſum d the 
Guardianſhip and Power of holy Things! 
For how theſe ſacred Records were guar: 
ded in thoſe Ages, might eaſily, he fad, 
be imagin'd by any one who had the [cal 
Inſight into the Hiſtory of thoſe I = E f 

| whic 
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which we call'd primitive, and the CH A- Ch. 3. 
Ac T ERS of thoſe Men, whom we ſtyl'd WWW 
FATHERS of the Church. 


« TT muſt be confeſs'd, continu'd he, 
« 'twas a ſtrange Induſtry and unlucky Di- 
« ligence which was us'd, in this reſpect, 
« by theſe Eccleſiaſtical Fore-FATHERS. 
« Of all thoſe Hereſys which gave them 
« Imployment, we have abſolutely no Re- 
« cord, or Monument, but what them- 
« ſelves who were Adverſarys have tranſ- 
« mitted to us; and we know that Adver- 
« farys, eſpecially ſuch who obſerve all 
« Opportunitys to diſcredit both the Per- 
e ſons and Doctrines of their Enemys, are 
not always the beſt Recorders or Wit- 
e nefſes of ſuch Tranſactions. We ſee it 
(continu'd he, in a very emphatical, but 
ſomewhat embaraſs'd Style) © We ſee it 
no in this very Age, in the preſent Diſ- 
temperatures, that Partys are no good 
© Regiſters of the Actions of the adverſe 
« dide: And if we cannot be confident of 
* the Truth of a Story now, (now, I ſay, 
* that it is poſſible for any Man, epecially 
for the intereſted Adverſary, to diſcover 
the Impoſture) it is far more unlikely, 
* that After-Ages ſhou'd know any other 


* Truth than ſuch as ſerves the ends of the 
© Repreſenters,” 
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Miſc. 5. firming his to be of it-ſelf a ſufficient 
WV V Guide and Rule. They urg'd again and 


again that known Saying of a fam'd Con- 
troverſial Divine of our Church againſt 
the Divines of another, © That the Scrip- 
« ture, the Scripture was the Religion of 
« Proteſtants.” 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, reply'd 
only, by defiring them to explain their 
word SCRIPTURP, and by inquiring in- 
to the Original of this Collection of an- 
tienter and later Tracts, which in gene- 
ral they comprehended under that Title: 
Whether it were the apocryphal S CRII. 
TURE, or the more canonical? The fill 
or the half-authoriz'd ? The doubtful, or 
the certain? The controverted, or wncm- 
troverted? The fingly-read, or that of 
various Reading? The Text of theſe Ma- 
nuſcripts, or of thoſe The Tranſcripts, 
Copys, Titles, Catalogues of his Church 
and Nation, or of that other ? of thi: 
dect and Party, or of another? of thoſe in 
one Age call'd Ox THOoDOx, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Power, or of thoſe who in ano- 
ther overthrew their Pregeceſſors Autho- 
rity, and in their turn alſo aſſum'd the 
Guardianſhip and Power of holy Things 
For how theſe ſacred Records were guat- 
ded in thoſe Ages, might eaſily, he faid, 
be imagin'd by any one who had the lea 


Infight into the Hiſtory of thoſe T1ME5 
which 
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which we call'd primitive, and the Cn A-Ch. 3. | 
2ACTERS of thoſe Men, whom we ſtyl'd WWW 1 
FaTHERS of the Church. 


« TT muſt be confeſs'd, continu'd he, 
« 'twas a ſtrange Induſtry and unlucky Di- F 
« ligence which was us'd, in this reſpect, | 0 
« by theſe Eccleſiaſtical Fore-FATHERSs. 

« Of all thoſe Hereſys which gave them 
« Imployment, we have abſolutely no Re- 
« cord, or Monument, but what them- 'F. 
« ſelves who were Adverſarys have tranſ- f 
« mitted to us; and we know that Adver- | 
« farys, eſpecially ſuch who obſerve all | 
« Opportunitys to diſcredit both the Per- ' 
e ſons and Doctrines of their Enemys, are 
« not.always the beſt Recorders or Wit- 
« neſſes of ſuch Tranſactions. We ſee it | 
(continu'd he, in a very emphatical, but Þ 
ſomewhat embaraſs'd Style) © We ſee it 4 
now in this very Age, in the preſent Diſ- 

temperatures, that Partys are no good | 
©* Regiſters of the Actions of the adverſe 0 
« Side: And if we cannot be confident of 1 
the Truth of a Story now, (now, I ſay, 
ce that it is poſſible for any Man, e pecially 
* for the intereſted Adverſary, to diſcover 
the Impoſture) it is far more unlikely, 
that After-Ages ſhou'd know any other 
* Truth than 2 as ſerves the ends of the 
KRepteſenters. 
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Miſc. 5 

oOux Gentleman by theſe Expreſſions 
had already given conſiderable Offenſe to 
his Zealot-Auditors. They ply'd him faſter 
with paſſionate Reproaches, than with Ar. 
guments or rational Anſwers. This, how- 
ever, ſerv d only to animate him the more, 
and made him proceed the more boldly, 
with the ſame aſſum'd Formality, and air of 
Declamation, in his general C&riT1cts: 
of Holy Literature. 


c THERE are, ſaid he, innumerable 
Places that contain (no doubt) great 
« Myſterys, but ſo wrap'd in Clouds, or 
« hid in Umbrages, ſo heighten'd with 
« Expreſſions, or ſo cover'd with Allego- 
« rys and Garments of Rhetorick ; ſo pro- 
« found in the matter, or fo alter'd and 
« made intricate in the manner; that they 
« may ſeem to have been left as Trials of 
« our Induſtry, and as Occa/ions and Ofpor- 
« tunitys for the exerciſe of mutual Cha- 1 
« rity and Toleration, rather than as thc 1 
« Repoſitorys of FAITH, and Furniture - = 
« Creeds. For when there are found in the | 
« Explications of theſe Writings, ſo many B 
« Commentarys; ſo many Senſes and In- = 
« terpretations; ſo many Volumes in al 
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| « Ages, and all like Mens Faces, no one 1 
I « exactly like another: either this D. Wt. 


* rence is abſolutely no fault at all; ot it 


ce jt be, it is excuſable. There = 
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« ſides, ſo many thouſands of Copys that Ch. 3. 
« were writ by Perſons of ſeveral Intereſts WWW 


« and Perſuaſions, ſuch different Under- 
« ſtandings and Tempers, ſuch diſtinct Abi- 
« litys and Weakneſſes, that tis no wonder 
« there is ſo great variety of Readings : 
„hole Verſes in one, that are not 
jn another: whole Books admitted 
« by one Church or Communion, which 
« are rejected by another: and whole Sto- 
« rys and Relations admitted by ſome Fa- 
e thers, and rejected by others. —I confi- 
& der withal, that there have been many 
« Deſigns and Views in expounding theſe 
« Writings; many Senſes in which they 
« are expounded : and when the Gramma- 
« tical Senſe is found out, we are many 
« times never the nearer. Now there be- 
« ing ſuch variety of Senſes in Scripture, 
« and but few Places ſo mark'd out, as 
not to be capable of more than one; if 
« Men will write Commentarys by Fancy, 
« what infallible Criterion will be left to 
« judg of the certain Senſe of ſuch Places 
e as have been the matter of Queſtion ? 
e confider again, that there are indeed 
« divers Places in theſe ſacred Volumes, 
containing in them Myſterys and Queſ- 
tions of great Concernment ; yet ſuch 
is the Fabrick and Conſtitution of the 
* Whole, that there is no certain Mark 
* to determine whether the Senſe of theſe 
* Paſſages ſhou'd be taken as /iteral or fe 
| « gurative. 
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Miſc. 5. gurative. There is nothing in the na- 
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ture of the thing to determine he Senſe 
* or Meaning : but it muſt be gotten out 
« as it can. And therefore tis unreaſo- 
e nably requir'd, That what is of it-ſelf 
© ambiguous, ſhou'd be underſtood in its 
* own prime Senſe and Intention, under 
te the pain of either @ Sin, or an Anathe- 
« ma. Very wiſe Men, even the antient 
* Fathers, have expounded things alleger;- 
e cally, when they ſhou'd have expounded 
« them /zterally. Others expound things 
* literally, when they ſhou'd underſtand 
« them in Allegory. If ſuch great Spirits 
* cou'd be deceiv'd in finding out what 
« kind of Senſes were to be given to 
e Scriptures, it may well be endur'd that 
« we, who fit at their Feet, ſhou'd be ſub- 
* ject at leaſt to equal Failure, If we 
« follow any ONE Tranſlation, or any 
ONE Man's Commentary, what Rule or 
“Direction ſhall we have, by which to 
« chuſe that ON E aright? Or is there 
« any one Man, that hath tranſlated per- 
« fectly, or expounded —_— If we 
c reſolve to follow any one as far only as 
4 we like, or fanſy; we ſhall then only 
« do wrong or right by Chance, If we re- 
« ſolve abſolutely to follow any-one, whi- 
« ther-ſoever he leads, we ſhall probably 
« come at laſt, where, if we have any 
« Eyes left, we ſhall fee our-ſelves be 
e come ſufficiently ridiculous.” 
TIB 
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CH. 4 

Tyr Reader may here perhaps, by his 
natural Sagacity, remark a certain air o 
ſtudy'd Diſcourſe and Declamation, not ſo 
very proper or natural in the mouth of a 
mere Gentleman, nor ſutable to a Company 
where alternate Diſcourſe 1s carry'd on, 
in un- concerted Meaſure, and un-premedi- 
tated Language. Something there was ſo 
very emphatical, withal, in the delivery 
of thele words, by the ſceptical Gentle- 
man ; that ſome of the Company who 
were ſtill more incens'd againſt him tor 
theſe Expreſſions, began to charge him as 
a Preacher of pernicious Doctrines, one 
who attack d Religion m form, and carry'd 
his Leſſons or Lectures about with him, to 
repeat by rote, at any time, to the Ig 0:7 

and Vulgar, in order to ſeduce them. 


"T1s true indeed, ſaid he, Gentlemen 
that what I have here ventur'd to repear, 
is addreſs'd chiefly to thoſe you call IgA 
rant; ſuch, I mean, as being otherwite 
engag d in the World, have had little 
time perhaps to beſtow upon Inquirys in- 
to Divinity-Matters. As for you, Gen- 
tlemen! in particular, who are ſo much 
diſpleas d with my Freedom ; 1 am well at- 
ſur d, you are in effect fo able and know- 
ing, that the Truth of every Aſſertion 1 
have advanc'd is ſufficiently underſtood 
and acknowledg'd by you ; however it 

Vol. z. Y may 
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Miſc. 5.may happen, that, in your great Wiſdom, - 
WY you think it proper to conceal theſe Mat- 
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ters from ſuch Perſons as you are pleasd 
to ſtyle the Vulgar. 


"Tis true, withal, Gentlemen! con- 
inu'd he, I will confeſs to you, That the 
words vou have heard repeated, are not 
my own. They are no other than what 
have been publickly and ſolemnly deli- 
ver'd, even by * one of the Epiſcopal Or- 
der, a celebrated Churchman, and one of 
the higheſt ſort ; as appears by his many 
devo- 


*The pious and learned Biſep TAYLOR, in his Tre: 
tiſe on the Liberty of Prophefring, printed in his Collection 
of Polemical and Moral Diicourſes, Auno 1657. The Page: 
aniwering to the Places above-cited are 401, 402, (and in the 
Epiſtle- Dedicatory, three or four Leaves before) 438, 439 
444, 451, 452. After which, in the ſucceeding Page, 
he furs vp his Senſe on this Subject of ſacred Literature, and 
the Liberty of Critici:m, and of private judgment and Op! 
nion in theſe Matters, in the following words: * Since there 
are ſo many Copys, with infinite Varietys of Reading; 
«+ ſince a various Interpunction, a Parenthetis, a Letter, an 
Accent may much alter the Senſe ; ſince ſome Places have 
« divers literal Senſes, many have ſpiritual, myſtical, and a. 
« I-oorical Meanings; ſince there are ſo many Tropes, Me 
« tovmvys, Ironys, Hyperboles, Proprietys and Improprie- 
„ tys of Language, whoſe - underſtanding depends upon iuci 
„ Circumitances, that it is almoſt impoſſible to know the 
« proper Iuterpretaticn, now that the knowledg of ſuch Ci 
« cumfances and particular Storys is irrgcoverably loſt : ſince 
there are ſome Nlyſterys, which at the beſt Advantage dd 
« FExprethen, are not eaſy to be apprehended, and wi: 
Explication, by reaſon of our Imperfections, mult nee. 
« be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes unintelligible : Ard 
« Jaſt'y, ſince thoſe ordinary means of expounding cup 
„ ture, as ſearching the Originals, Conference of Places, i= 
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devotional Works, which carry the Rites, Ch. 3. 
Ceremonys and Pomp of Worſhip, with WWW 


the Honour and Dignity of the Prieſtly 
and. Epiſcopal Order, to the higheſt De- 
gree. In effect, we ſee the Reverend 
Doctor's Treatiſes ſtanding, as it were, in 
the Front of this Order of Authors, and 


e rity of Reaſon, and Analogy of Faith, are all dubious, 
« uncertain, and very fallible ; he that is the wiſeſt, and by 
« conſequence the likelieſt to expound trueſt, in all proba- 
« bility of Reaſon, will be very far from Confidence; be- 
« cauſe every one of theſe, and many mere, are like ſo ma- 
« ny degrees of Improbability and Incertainty, all depreſſing 
« our Certainty of finding out Truth, in ſuch Myſterys, and 
« amidſt ſo many Difficultys. And / therefore a wife Man 
« that conſiders this, wou'd not willingly be preſcrib'd to 
« by others; for it is beſt every Man ſhou'd be left in that 
« liberty, from which no Man can juſtly take him, unleſs he 


* cou'd ſecure him from Error.” 'The Reverend Pre- 
late had but a few Pages before (wiz. pag. 427.) acknow- 


ledg'd, indeed, That we had an Apoſtolical Warrant to 
* contend earneſtly for the Faith. But then,“ (iavs the good 
Biſhop, very candidly and ingenuouſly) <* As theſe Things 
recede farther from the Foundation, our Certainty is the 
* leſs ——And therefore it were very fit that our ( 
** dence ſhou'd be according to our Evidence, and our Zeal 
according to our Confidence.” He adds, pag. 507. 
All theſe Diſputes concerning Tradition, Councils, Fathers, 
Sc. are not Arguments againſt or beſides Reaſon, but Con 
teſtations and Pretenſes of the beſt Arguments, and the 
mot certain Satisfaction of our Reaſon. But then all theſe 
coming into queſtion, ſubmit themſelves to Reaſon, that 
Is to be judg'd by human Underitanding, upon the beſt 
* Grounds and Information it can receive. So that Scrip- 
ture, Tradition, Councils, and Fathers, are the Evidence in 
a Queſtion, but Reaſon is the Judg : "That is, we being 
the Perſons that are to be perſuaded, we mult fee that we 
ve perſuaded reaſonably ; and it is unreaſonable to atient 
to à lefſer Evidence, when a greater and clearer is pro- 
pounded : but of that every Man for himſelf is to take 
8 1 be able to judg; if he be not, he t> not 
* a he tie of neceſſity to know am thing R. 
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; if Miſc. p. as the foremoſt of thoſe Good. Boobs us d 
1 by the politeſt and moſt refin'd Dew; 
oh of either Sex. They maintain the prin- 
i cipal Place in the Study of almoſt every 
0 elegant and high Divine. They ſtand in 


Folio's and other Volumes, adorn'd wich | 
| variety of Pictures, Gildings, and other ; 
| Decorations, on the advanc'd Shelves or 
| Glaſs-Cupboards of the Ladys Cloſets, 
| | They are in uſe at all Seaſons, and for all 


6 


Places, as well for Church-Service as Clo- 
ſet-Preparation; and, in ſhort, may vie 
with any devotional Books in Britiſ 
| Chriſlendem. And for the Life and Cha- 
; racter of the Man himſelf ; I leave it to 
you, Gentlemen, (you, I mean, of the 
Zealot-kind) to except againſt it, if you 
think proper. Tis your Manner, J know, 
11 and what you never fail to have recoutſe 
| to, when any Authority is produc'd 3- 
gainſt you. Perſonal Reflection is always 
ſeaſonable, and at hand, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. No matter what Virtue, Honeſty, 
't or Sanctity may lie in the Character of 
| the Perſon cited. No matter tho he be 
ever ſo much, in other reſpects, of your 
N | own Party, and devoted to your Intereſt. 
| If he has indiſcreetly ſpoken ſome Home- 
Truth, or diſcover'd ſome Secret which 
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1 ſpiritual Societys; he is quickly doom'd 
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Ch. 3. 
I s4ALL try this Experiment, how- WW 


ever, once more, (continu'd our Gentle- 
man) and as a Concluſion to this Diſ- 
courſe, will venture to produce to you a 
further Authority of the fame kind. You 
ſhall have it before you, in the exact Phraſe 
and Words of the great Author, in his 
theological Capacity ; fince I have now no 
further occaſion to conceal my Citations, 
and accommodate them to the more fa- 
miliar Style and Language of Conver- 
lation. 


Oux excellent “ Archbiſhop, and late 
Father of our Church, when expreſly 
treating that very Subject of a Ru LE in 
matters of Belief, in oppoſition to Mr. S.. 
and Mr. R..... his Romiſh Antago- 
niſts, ſhews plainly how great a ſhame it 
is, for us Proteſtants at leaſt, (whatever the 
Caſe may be with Romani/ts) to diſallow 
Difference of Opinions, and forbid private 
Examination, and Search into matters of 
antient RECORD, and ſcriptural TR A- 
DITION; when, at the ſame time, we 
have no pretence to oral or verbal; no 
Claim to any abſolute ſuperior Judg, or 
deciſive Judgment in the Caſe ; no Polity, 
Church, or Community ; no particular 


* Viz. Archbiſhop TIL LorsOx in his Rule of Faith, 


pag. 677, 


Y 2 Man, 
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Miſc 5. Man, of number of Men, who are not. 
even by our own Confeſſion, plainly all- 
ble, and ſubject to Error and Miſtake. = 


Tux Proteſtants” (ſays his Grace, 
ipeaking in the Perſon of Mr. S... and 
the Romanijts) © cannot know how many 
* the Books of Scripture ought to be; 
«* and Which of the many controverted 
ones may be ſecurely put in that Cata— 
* logue ;. hich not. But I hall tell 
s him, replies his Grace, That we know 
* that juſt ſo many ought to be receiy'd 
** as wn-controvericd Books, Concerning 
* which it cannot be ſhewn Fhere was ever 
any Controverſy.” It was not incumbent 
perhaps en my Lord Archbiſhop to help 
r. S.... . fo far in his Objection, as to 
add, That in reality the burning, ſuppre/- 
Hing, and interpolating Method, ſo early in 

- ſaſhion, and ſo tightly practis'd on the 
Epiſtles, Comments, Hiſtorys, and Writings 
of the Orthodox and Hereticks of old, 
made it impoſſible to ſay with any kind of 
Aſſurance, What Books, Copys, or Tran- 
e {cripts thoſe were, concerning which there 
% Was never any Controverſy at all.“ This 
indeed wou'd be a Point not fo caſily to 


0 be demonſtrated. But his Grace proceeds, 

14 in ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Romiſh 
bt Pillar, TRADITION. “ For it muſt ei— | 
i li « ther, ſays he, acknowledg ſome Books f 
„ „to have been controverted, or nt. It 1 
14 | « I 
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not, why doth he make a Suppoſition Ch. 3. 
of controverted Books? If Oral Tra- WWW 


dition acknowledges ſome Books to have 
been controverted; then it cannot aſ- 
ſure us that they have not been con- 
troverted, nor conſequently that they 
ought to be receiv'd as never having 
been controverted ; but only as ſuch, 
concerning which thoſe Churches «obo did 
once raiſe a Controverſy about them, have 
been ſince ſatisfy'd that they are“ Canom- 
cal. — Where is then the Infallibility 
of Oral Tradition? How does the /v- 
ing Voice of the preſent Church aſſure us, 
that what Books are now receiv'd by 
Her, were ever receiv'd by Her? And 
if it cannot do this, but the matter 
muſt come to be try'd by the beſt Re- 
cords of former Ages, (which the Pro- 
teſtants are willing to have the Catalogue 
try'd by) then it ſeems the Proteſtants 
have a better way to know what Books 
are Canonical, than is the infallible way 
His Grace ſubjoins immediately: The Traditionary 
Church not, receives the Epiſtle to the Hebrexvs as Canon- 
cal. Lask, Do they receive it as ever deliver'd for ſuch ? 
That they muſt, if they receive it from Oral Tradition, 


which conveys things to them under this Notion as ever 
deliver d; and yet St. Hierom (ſpeaking \not as a Specula- 


tor, but a Teftifier ) ſays expreily of it, That the Cufton of” 


the Latin Church doth not receive it emong the Canzmi, al 
Scriptures, What faith Nr. S.. .. to this? It is clear 
from this Teſtimony, that the Reman Church in St. Hie- 
roms time did not acknowledg this Ei/#e for Canonical; 
and 'tis as plain, that the preſent Roman Church doth re- 
ceive it for Canonical.” 

* 4 cc of 
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% of Oral Tradition. And fo long as 'tis 


oY better, no matter tho it be not call'd 


©« Infallible.” 


Tus the free and generous Arch- 
biſhop. For, indeed, what greater Gene- 
rofity is there, than in owning TRUT Rn 
frankly and openly, even where the great- 
eſt Advantages may be taken by an Ad- 
verſary? Accordingly, our worthy Arch- 
biſhop, ſpeaking again immediately in the 
Perſon of his Adverſary, © The Prote- 
* ſtants, ſays * he, cannot know that the 
« very Original, or a perfectiy true Copy 
of theſe Books, hath been preſerv'd, 
Nor is it neceſſary, replies the Arch- 
* biſhop, that they ſhou'd know either 
« of theſe. Ir is ſufficient that they know 
that thoſe Copys which they have, are 
not materially corrupted. But how 
* do the Church of Rome know that they 
« have perfectly true Copys of the Scrip- 
« tures in the original Languages? They 
* do not pretend to know this. The 
learned Men of that Church acknow- 
e ledg the various Readings as well as we, 
and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 
e than by probable Conjecture, (as we allo 
* may do) Which of thoſe Readings 15 
the 7ruc-one . 

AND 


Pag. 678. | 
+ The Reader perhaps may find it worth while to read af- 
ter this, what the Arcibithop repreſents ¶ pag. 716, Cc. 0 
the 
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man, I have finiſh'd my Quotations, which 
have been neceſſitated to bring in my 
own Defenſe ; to prove to you That I have 


aſſerted nothing on this Head of Religion, 


Faith, or the Sacred Myſterys, which has 
not been juſtify'd and confirm'd by the 
moſt celebrated Church-Men and reſpected 
Divines. You may now proceed in your 
Inve#ives ; beſtowing as free Language of 
that kind, as your Charity and Breeding 
will permit. And You, Reverend S1Rs! 
who have aſſum'd a Character which ſets 

| you 


the plauſible Introduction of the groſſeſt Article of Belief, in 
the times when the Habit of making Creeds came in faſhion. 
And accordingly it may be underitood, of what effect the 
lig matixiug Practice in Divinity has ever been. We will 
« ſuppoſe then, that about the time, when univerſal Aus- 
trance, and the genuine Daughter of it, (call her Devotion or 
+ Superfition) had over-ſpread the World, and the genera- 
«* lity of People were ſtrongly inclin'd to believe ffrange 
« things ; and even the greateſt Contradictions were recom- 
** mended to them under the notion of MYSTERYS, be- 
ing told by their Pritt and Guides, That the more contra- 
dictious any thing is to Reaſon, the greater merit there is in 
*« believing it: I fay, let us ſuppoſe, that in this ſtate of 
things, one or more of the moſt Eminent then in the 
Church, either out of Deſign, or out of ſuperſtitious Ig- 
** norance and Miſtake of the Senſe of our Saviour's Words 
** uſed in the Conſecration of the Sacrament, ſhou'd advance 
this new Doctrine, that the words of Conſecration, c. 
'« * * * Such a Doctrine as this was very likely to be ad- 
** yancd by the ambitious Clergy of that time, as a probable 
** mcans to draw in the People to a greater Veneration of 
them. * * * Nor was ſuch a Doctrine leſs likely to take 
** and prevail among the People, in an Age prodigiouſly igno- 
'* rant and ſlrongly inclin'd to Superſtition, and thereby well- 

% prepar'd 
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Ch. 3. 
Axp thus, continu'd our Lay-Gentle- WW 
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Miſc. g. you above that of the mere Gentleman, and 
. releaſes you from thoſe Decorums, and con- 


ſtraining Meaſures of Behaviour to which 
we of an inferior ſort are bound ; You 
may liberally deal your religious Compli- 
ments and Salutations in what Dialect you 
think fit; ſince for my own part, neither 
the Names of Hr TERoDoOxX, Scyis 
MATICK, HERETICK, SCEPTICK, 
nor even INFIDEL, or ATHEIST it-ſ{elf, 
will in the leaſt ſcandalize me, whilſt the 
Sentence comes only from your mouths, 
On the-contrary, I rather ſtrive with my- 
ſelf to ſuppreſs whatever Vanity might 
naturally ariſe in me, from ſuch Favour be- 
ſtow'd. For whatever may, in the bot- 


<« prepar'd to receive the groſſeſt Abſurdities under the notion 
« of Myſterys. * * Now ſuppoſing ſuch a Doctrine as 
* this, ſo fitted to the Humour and Temper of the Age, to 
be once aſflerted either by chance or out of delign, it 
* wou'd take like Wild-fire ; eſpecially if by ſome one or 
« more who bore ſway in the Church, it were but recom- 
„ mended with convenient Gravity and Solennity. * * * ® 
« And for the Contradictions contain'd in this Doctrine, 1t 
«« was but telling the People hen, (as they do in effect nor 
That Contradictions ought to be no Scruple in the way of 
Faith; That the more impoſſible any thing is, tis the fitter 
e to be believd; That it is not praiſe-worthy to believe 
« plain Poſſibilitys, but this is the Gallantry and heroica! 
« Power of Faith, this is the way to oblige God Almighty for 
« ever to us, to believe flat and downright Contradictions. 
« * * * The more abſurd and unggaſonable any thing 15, 1t 
« js for that very reaſon the more proper matter for an Ati. 
« cle of Faith. And if any of theſe Innovations be obyec- 
« ted againſt, as contrary to former Belief and Practice, it 
is but putting ſorth a luſty AR of Faith, and believing 40. 
* ther Contradiction, That tho they be contrary, yet they are 
& the ſame,” Above, pag. 80, 1, 2. 


com, 
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tom, be intended me, by ſuch a Treat- Ch. 3. 
ment; 'tis impoſſible for me to term it www 
other than Favour ; fince there are certain 
Enmitys, which it will be ever eſteem'd a 

real Honour to have merited. 


1F, contrary to the Rule and Meaſure 
of Converſation, I have drawn the Com- 
pany's Attention towards me thus long, 
without affording them an Intermiſſion, 
during my Recital ; they will, I hope, 
excuſe me, the rather, becauſe they heard 
the other Recitals, and were Witneſſes to 
the heavy Charge and perſonal Reflection, 
which without any real Provocation was 
made upon me in publick, by theſe Zea- 
kt-Gentlemen, to whom I have thus re- 
ply'd. And notwithſtanding they may, 
after ſuch Breaches of Charity as are uſual 
with them, preſume me equally out of 
Charity, on my own fide ; I will take up- 
on me however to give them this good 
Advice, at parting : © That ſince they 
„ have of late been ſo elated by ſome 
* ſeeming Adyantages, and a Proſperity, 
* which they are ill fitted to bear ; they 
* wou'd at leaſt beware of accumula- 
ting too haſtily. thoſe high Characters, 
* Appellations, * Titles, and Enfigns of 
* Power, which may be Tokens, perhaps, 
of what they expect hereafter, but 
which, as yet, do not anſwer the real 
Power and Authority beſtow d on _ 
The 
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Miſe. 5. The Garb and Countenance will be more 
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GY v graceful, when the Thing it-ſelf is ſecurd 


to em, and in their actual poſſeſſion, 
Mean while, the Anticipation of high Ti- 
tles, Honours, and nominal Dignitys, be- 
yond the common Style and antient Uſage; 
tho it may be highly faſhionable at pre- 
ſent, may not prove beneficial or adyan- 
tageous in the end. 


I wovu', in particular, adviſe my 
elegant Antagoniſts of this Zealot-kind; 
That among the many Titles they aflume 


to themſelves, they wou'd be rather more 


ſparing in that high-one of EmMsass4- 
DOR, till ſuch time as they have juſt 
Means and Foundation to join that of 
PLENIPOTENTIARY together with it, 
For as matters ſtand hitherto in our Brit 
World, neither their Commiſſion from th: 
Sovereign, nor that which they pretend 
from Heaven, amounts to any abſolute or 
determining Power. 


Tre firſt holy MgssENGERs (far 
That I take to be the higheſt apoſtolic: 
Name) brought with them their proper 
Teſtimonials, in their Lives, their Manner 
and Behaviour ; as well as in powerful 
Works, MiRACLEs, and S1GNs from 
Heaven. And tho indeed it might wel 
be eſteem'd a Miracle in the kind, ſhou'd 


our preſent MESSENGERS go about 0 
reprelent 
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repreſent their Predeceſſors in any part of Ch. 3. 
their Demeanour or Converſation; yet WWW 


there are further Miracles remaining for 
'em to perform, ere they can in modeſty 
lead the Apoſtolick or Meſſenger-Authority. 
For tho, in the torrent of a ſublime and 
figurative Style, à holy Apoſtle may have 
made uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a Phraſe as that 
of EMBASSY or E MBASSADOR, to ex- 
preſs the Dignity of his Errand ; 'twere 
to be wiſh'd that ſome who were never 
ſent of any Errand or Meſſage at all from 
Gop himſelf, wou'd uſe a modeſter Title 
to expreſs their voluntary Negotiation be- 
tween Us and HEAVEN. 


I MusT confeſs, for my own part, that 
I think the Notion of an EMBassy from 
thence to be at beſt ſomewhat high-ſtrain'd, 
in the metaphorical way of Speech. Bur 
certain I am, that if there be any ſuch 
Refidentſhip or Agentſhip now eſtabliſh'd ; 
'tis not immediately from Gop himſelf, 
but thro' the Magiſtrate, and by the Prince 
or Sovereign Power here on Earth, that 
theſe Gentlemen- Agents are appointed, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd, and ſer over us. They have 
undoubtedly a * legal CHARTER, and 
Cbaracter, legal Titles, and Precedencys, le- 
gal Habits, Coats of Arms, Colours, Badges. 


* VOL I. pag. 362. 
But 
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- Miſc. 5. But they may do well to conſider, That 2 
WYV thouſand Badges or Liverys beſtow'd by 
MN merely, can never be ſufficient to 
entitle em to the ſame Authority as Theirs, 
who bore the immediate Tellimay and 
MiRACULous Sies of Power, from 
ABove. For in this caſe, there was 
need only of Eyes, and ordinary Senſes, to 
diſtinguiſh the CoM MISSION, and ac- 
knowledg the EMBAassy or Mxssact 
as divine. | 


Bor allowing it ever ſo certain a Truth, 
e That there has been a thouſand or near 
« two thouſand Years Succeſſion in this 
% Commiſſhon of EMBassy:” Where 
ſhall we find this Commiſſiun to have lain ? 
— How has it been ſupply'd ſtill, or re- 
new'd ? - How often dormant ? How 
often divided, even in one and the ſame 
Species of Claimants? - What Party are 
they, among Moderns, who by virtue of 
any immediate Teſtimonial from Heaven are 
thus intitled ? Where are the I. r- 
TERS-PATENT? The CREDENTIALS! 
For theſe ſhou'd, in the nature of the 
thing, be open, viſible, and apparent. 


A CERTAIN INDIAN of the Tran 
of the Embaſſador-Princes ſent to us lately 
from ſome of thoſe Pagan Nations, being 
engag'd, one Sunday, in viſiting. our Chur- 


ches, and happening to ask his Interpreter, 
« Who 
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Who the eminent Perſons were whom he Ch. 3. 
« Obſerv d haranguing ſo long, with ſuch www 
a 


« Authority from a high ce?“ was 
anſwer'd, © They were Embaſſadors from 
« the ALMIGHTY, or (according to the 
Indian Language) from the Su.“ 
Whether the INDIAN took this ſeriouſly 
or in raillery, did not appear. But hav- 
ing afterwards call'd in, as he went along, 
at the Chapels of ſome of his Brother- 
Embaſſadors, of the Romi/h Religion, and 
at ſome other Chriſtian Diſſenting Congre- 
cations, where Matters, as he perceiv'd, 
were tranſacted with greater Privacy, and 
inferior State; he ask d, Whether The/e 
« alſo were Embaſſadors from the ſame 
« Place.” He was anſwer d, That 
they had indeed been heretofore of the 
* Embaſſy, and had Poſſeſſion of the 
* fame chief Places he had ſeen : But 
they were now ſucceeded there, by O- 
© thers. If thoſe therefore, reply'd 
* the INDIAN, were Embaſſadors from 
* the SUN ; theſe, I take for granted, are 
from the Moo.“ 


SUPPOSING, indeed, one had been no 
Pagan, but a good Chriſtian ; converſant 
in the original Holy Scriptures, but unac- 
quainted with the Rites, Titles, Habits 
and Ceremonials, of which there is no 
mention in thoſe Writings : Might one not 
have inquir'd, with humble Submiſſion, in- 

I to 
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Miſc. 5. to this Affair? Might one not have ſoftly, 
and at a diſtance, apply'd for information 
concerning this high EMBASSY; and ad- 
dreſſing perhaps to ſome inferior Officer 
or Livery-Man of the Train, ask'd modeſt- 
ly, © How and Whence they came? Whoſe 
« Equipage they appear'd in? At Whoſe 
«* Charges they were entertain'd? and by 
“ Whoſe Suffrage or Command appointed 
* and authoriz d? —— Is it true, pray 
« SIRS! that their Excellencys of the pre- 
« ſent Eſtabliſhment, are the /ole-commiſ- 
ond? Or are there as many real Com- 
« miſſoners as there are Pretenders ? If ſo; 
« there can be no great danger for us, 
« which-ever way we apply our-ſelyes, 
« We have ample Choice, and may ad- 
« here to which COMMISSION we like 
« beſt. If there be only ONE ſingle 
« TRUE-one; we have then, it ſeems, 
« good reaſon to look about us, ſearch 
e narrowly into the Affair, be ſcrupulous 
in our Choice, and (as the current P/y- 
* /ick-Bills admoniſh us) beware of Coun- 
« terfeits ; ſince there are ſo many of theſe 
« abroad, with earthly Powers, and 7em- 
ce poral COMMISSIONS, to back their 1 
« ſpiritual Pretenſes.“ | 
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'Ts to be fear'd, in good earneſt, that ibe 


0 
Diſcernment of this kind will prove pretty f 
difficult ; oY amidſt this univerſal Y 


and Fury of religious 
N Chal- 7 


Contention, Emöroil, 
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Challengers, theſe high Defiances of con- Ch. 3. 
trary Believers, this zealous Oppoſition of WWW 
Commiſion to Commiſſion ; and this Din of 
Hell, Anathema's, and Damnations, rais'd 
every where by one religious Party againſt 
another; 


$o far are the pretendedly commiſſion'd 
Partys from producing their Commiſſion 
openly, or proving it from the original 
© Record, or Court-Rolls of Heaven, that 
they deny us inſpection into theſe very 
Records they hal and refuſe to ſubmit 
their Title ro human Judgment or Exami- 
nation, 


deed in their behalf, That they are fair 
enough in this reſpect. For when the 
murmuring People, ſpeaking by their cho- 
ſen ORaToR, or Spokeſ-man, to the 
+ Prieſts, ſays to em, 

| (Care, 
= With Eaſe you take what we provide with 
Aud we who your LEGATION muff 
g maintain, 

E: Find all your Tribe in the Commiſſion are, 
And none but HeavN cou'd ſend ſo 

large a TRAIN; 


| A . 
: A Por of our Nation inſinuates in- 


The Avo1061sT afterwards excuſing 
this Boldneſs of the People, and ſoothing 
+ the incens'd Prieſts with fairer Words, 
Vol. 3. 2 ſays 
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Miſc. 5. ſays to em, on a foot of Moderation, which 
M he preſumes to be their Character: 
* Nu with ſuch Temper their Intemperance 
bear, 
To ſhew your ſolid Science does rely 
So on it-ſelf, as you no Trial fear: 
For Arts are weak that are of Scxp. 
TICKS y. 


The Poet, it ſeems, never dreamt of 1 
time when the very Countenance of Modi 
ration ſhou'd be out of faſhion with the 
Gentlemen of this Order, and the Vera 
it-ſelf exploded as unworthy of their Pre 
:feſſion. And, indeed, ſo far are they at 
preſent from bearing with any $cee- 
TICK, or Inquirer, ever ſo modeſt or dil- 
creet, that to hear an Argument on a con- 
trary fide to theirs, or read whatever may 
be writ in anſwer to their particular A. 
ſertions, is made the higheſt Crime, 
Whilſt they have among themſelves ſuch 
Differences, and ſharp Debates, about their 
heavenly CoMMIs$ION, and are even ii 
one and the ſame Community or Eſtabliſh- - 
ment, divided into different Se&s and Head- 
VJips; they will allow no particular Survey 
or Inſpection into the Foundations ot 
their controverted Title. They would 
have us inferior paſſive Mortals, amaz d 
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as we are, and beholding with aſtoniſh- Ch. z. 
ment from afar theſe tremendous Subjects WWW 
of Diſpute, wait blindfold the Event and 
final Deciſion of the Controverſy. Nor is 
it enough that we are merely paſ/rve. Tis 
requir'd of us, That in the midſt of this 
irreconcilable Debate concerning heavenly 
Authoritys and Powers, we ſhou'd be as 
confident of the Veracity of /6me one, as of 
the Impoſture and Cheat of a/l the other 
Pretenders : and that believing firmly there 
is ſtill A real CommMlss10N at the bot- 
tom, we ſhou'd endure the Miſery of theſe 
Conflicts, and engage on one fide or the 
other, as we happen to have our Birth or 
Education ; till by Fire and Sword, Exe- 
cutton, Maſſacre, and a kind of Depopula- 
tion of this Earth, it be “ determin'd at 
laſt amongſt us, Which is the 7rue Co u- 
* MISSION, excluſive of all others, and 
© ſuperior to the reſt.” 
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HERE our ſecular GENTLEMAN, 
who in the latter end of his Diſcourſe had 
already made ſeveral Motions, and Geſ- 
tures which beroken'd a Retrear, made 
his final Bow in form, and quitted the 
Place and Company for that time; till (as 


he told his Auditors) he had another Op- 
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Supra, pag: 89. 
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portunity, 
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Miſc. g. portunity, and freſh Leiſure to hear, in hi 

turn, whatever his Antagoniſts might a- 
new object to him, in a Manner more fa 
vourable and moderate; or, if they ox 
prov'd, in the ſame Temper, and with 
lame Zeal as they had done before. 
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TREATISE VII. 
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A Norio of the Hiſtorical 
Draught or Tablature 


9 OF THE 
judgment of Hercules, 
] According to PRO DI cus, Lib. II. Xen. de Mem. Soc. 
With a Letter concerning DESIGN. 


——Potiores 
HexcvL1s ærumnas credat, ſævoſque Labores, 

Et Venere, & cœnis, & pluma SARDANAPALI. 
Fuv. Sat. 10. 
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Printed firſt in the Year M. DCC. XIII. 
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Paulo de Matthais Pinæx- T H E Sim: Gnibelin ſculps: 


Judgment of Hercules. 


INTRODUCTION. 
(1.) 


EFORE we enter on the 
Examination of our Hiſtorical 
Sketch, it may be proper to 
remark, that by«the word Ta- 

blature (for which we have yet no name 

in Engliſh, beſides the general one of Pic- 
ture) we denote, according to the origi- 
nal word TABULA, a Work not only diſ- 
tinct from a mere Portraiture, but from 
all choſe wilder forts of Painting which 
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are in a manner abſolute, and indepen- 
dent; ſuch as the Paintings in Freſco upon 
the Walls, the Cielings, the Stair-Caſes, 
the Cupolo's, and other remarkable Places 
either of Churches or Palaces. | 


(2.) AccoRxDIN GI we are to un- 
derſtand, that it is not merely the Shape 
or Dimenſion of a Cloth, or Board, which 
denominates the Piece or Tablature ; ſince 
a Work of this kind may be compos'd of 
any colour'd Subſtance, as it may of any 
Form; whether ſquare, oval or round. 
But 'tis then that in Painting we may give 
to any particular Work the Name of Tabla- 
ture, when the Work is in reality “ 4 Sin- 
&« gle Piece, comprehended in one View, 
« and form'd according to one jingle In- 
ce telligence, Meaning, or Deſign ; which 
© conſtitutes a real WH oLE, by a mutual 
« and neceſſary Relation of its Parts, the 
« ſame as of the Members in a natural 
« Body.” So that one may ſay of a Pic- 
ture compos'd of any number of Figures 
differently rang'd, and withour any regard 
to this Correſpondency or Union deſcrib'd, 
That it is no more a real Piece or Tabla- 
ture, than a Picture wou'd be a Man's Pic- 
ture, or proper Portraiture, which repre- 
ſented on the ſame Cloth, in different places, 
the Legs, Arms, Noſe, and Eyes of ſuch 
a Perſon, without adjuſting them according 
to the true Proportion, Air, and Character 


which belong'd to him, 
| (3.) Tx1s 
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HERCULES. 


(3) Tx1s Regulation has place even 
in the inferior degrees of Painting ; fince 
the mere Flower-Painter is, we ſee, ob- 
lig d to ſtudy the Form of Fe/fons, and to 
make uſe of a peculiar Order, or Archi- 
tecture of Vaſes, Fars, Canniſters, Pedeſ- 
tals, and other Inventions, which ſerve as 
Machines, to frame a certain proportionate 
Aſſemblage, or united Maſs ; according to 
the Rules of Perſpective; and with re- 
gard as well to the different ſhapes and 
ſizes of his ſeveral Flowers, as to the har- 
mony of Colours reſulting from the whole : 
this being the only thing capable of ren- 
dering his Work wotthy the name of a 
Compoſition or real Piece. 


(4.) So much the more, therefore, is 
this Regulation applicable to Hiſfory-Paint- 
ing, where not only Men, but Manners, 
and human Paſſions are repreſented. Here 
the Unity of Deſign muſt with more parti- 
cular exactneſs be preſerv'd, according to 
the juſt Rules of poetick Art; that in the 
Repreſentation of any Event, or remarka- 
ble Fact, the Probability, or ſeeming Truth, 
which is the real Truth of Art, may with 
the higheſt advantage be ſupported and 
advanc d: as we fhall better underſtand 
in the Argument which follows on the 
hiſtorical Tablature of The Judgment of 
HERcuLEs; who being young, and re- 

3 tir'd 
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Ch. 1. tir'd to a ſolitary place in order to deli. 

berate on the Choice he was to make of 

the different ways of Life, was accoſted 

(as our Hiſtorian relates) by the two God- 

deſſes, VIRTUE and PLEASURE. 'Ti; 

on the iſſue of the Controverſy between 

theſe To, that the Character of Hr RCV. 

LES depends. So that we may naturally 

give to this Piece and Hiſtory, as well the 

Title of The Education, as the Choice or 
Judgment of HERCULES. 


4 


CHEAT k 


Of the general Conſtitution or 0: 
donnance of the Tablature, 


(1.) Þ- HIS Fable or Hiſtory may be 
| variouſly repreſented, according 
to the Order of Time: 

Either in the inſtant when the two God- 
deſſes, VIRTUE and PLEASURE, accoſt 
HERCULES; 

Or when they are enter'd on their Di- 
pute 3 | 

Or when their Diſpute is already far ad- ; 
vanc'd, and VikTUE ſeems to gain het We 


Cauſe. 


| | (2.) AccorRDinNG to the firff No 
tion, HERCULES muſt of neceſſity ſeem 
ſurpriz' 
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ſurpriz d on the firſt appearance of ſuch Ch. 1. 


miraculous Forms. He admires, he con 
templates; but is not yet ingag'd or in- 
tereſted. According to the /econd Notion, 

he is intereſted, divided, and in doubt. Ac- 
cording to the third, he is wrought, agi- 

tated, and torn by contrary Paſſions. Tis 

the laſt Effort of the vitious one, ſtriving 

for poſſeſſion over him. He agonizes, and 

with all his Strength of Reaſon endeavours 

to overcome himſelf: 
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Eborat. 
Et premitur ratione animus, vincique la- 


(3.) Or theſe different Periods of Time, 
the latter has been choſen ; as being the on- 
ly one of the three, which can well ſerve to 
expreſs the grand Event, or conſequent Re- 
folutton of HERCULES, and the Choice he 
actually made of a Lite full of Toil and 
Hardſhip, under the conduct of VIR:“C 
TUE, for the deliverance of Mankind 
from Tyranny and Oppreſſion. And 'tis 
to ſuch a Piece, or Tablature, as repreſents 
this Iſſue of the Balance, in our ponderin 
| Hero, that we may juſtly give the Title of 
the Decifion or Judgment of HERCULES. 


— — 


„ 
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(4) Tre ſame Hiſtory may be repre- 
ſented yet according to a fourth Date or 
Period: as at the time when HERCULES 
s intirely won by Virtue. But then the 
# figns of this reſolute Determination reign- 
! 2 4 ing 
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Ch. 1. ing abſolutely in the Attitude, and Air of 

our young Hero; there wou'd be no room 
left to repreſent his Agony, or inward 
Conflict, which indeed makes the princi- 
pal Action here ; as it wou'd do in a Prey, 
were this Subject to be treated by a good 
Poet. Nor wou'd there be any more room 
left in this caſe, either for the perſuaſive 
Rhetorick of VIRTUE, who muſt have 
already ended her Diſcourſe, or for the in- 
ſinuating Addreſs of PLEASURE, who 
having loſt her Cauſe, muſt neceſſarily ap- 
pear diſpleas d, or out of humour: a Cir- 
cumſtance which wou'd no way ſute her 
Character, 


(F.) In the original Story or Fable of 

this Adventure of our young HERcu- 

LES, tis particularly noted, that PLA. 

| SURE, advancing haſtily before V1RTvE, 

! began her Plea, and was heard with pre- 

| vention; as being firſt in turn. And # 

this Fable is wholly philoſophical and nr 

ral, this Circumſtance in particular 1s to 
be conſider'd as eſſential. 


(6.) In this third Period therefore of 
our Hiſtory (dividing it, as we have done, 
into four ſucceſſive Dates or Points of 
Time) HERCULES being Auditor, and 
attentive, ſpeaks not. PLEASURE Iu 
ſpoken. VigrTvue is ſtill ſpeaking. Sbe 


is about the middle, or towards the (als 
I er 
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her Diſcourſe ; in the place where, accord-Ch. 1. 
ing to juſt Rhetorick, the higheſt Tone of "WW 
Voice and ſtrongeſt Action are employ'd. 


(.) Tis evident, that every Maſter in 
Painting, when he has made choice of the 
determinate Date or Point of Time, ac- 
cording to which he wou'd repreſent his 

| Hiſtory, is afterwards debar'd the taking 
advantage from any other Action than what 
is immediately preſent, and belonging to 
that ſingle Inſtant he deſcribes. For if he 
paſſes the preſent only for a moment, he 
may as well paſs it for many years. And 
by this reckoning he may with as good 
right repeat the ſame Figure ſeveral times 
over, and in one and the ſame Picture re- 
preſent HERCULEs in his Cradle, ſtrug- 
gling with the Serpents; and the ſame 
HeRcuLEs of full Age, fighting with 
the Hydra, with Anteus, and with Cerbe- 
745: which wou'd prove a mere confus d 
Heap, or Knot of Pieces, and not a ſingle 
_ Piece, or Tablature, of the hiſtorical 
ind, 


(8.) Ir may however be allowable, on 

* {ome occafions, to make uſe of certain 
| emgmatical or emblematical Deviſes, to re- 
preſent a future Time: as when HER cu- 

LES, yet a mere Boy, is ſeen holding a 
lmall Club, or wearing the Skin of a 
young Lion, For ſo we often find him 5 

e 
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the beſt Antiques. And tho Hiſtory had 


WY V never related of HERCULES, that being 


\ 


j 


yet very young, he kill'd a Lion with his 
own hand; this Repreſentation of him 
wou'd nevertheleſs be intirely conformable 
to poetick Truth ; which not only admits, 
but neceſſarily preſuppoſes Prophecy or 
Progneſtication, with regard to the Actions, 
and Lives of Heroes and Great Men. Be- 
ſides that as to our Subject, in particular, 
the natural Genius of HER cuLEs, even in 
his tendereſt Youth, might alone anſwer 
for his handling ſuch Arms as theſe, and 
bearing, as it were in play, theſe early 
tokens of the future Hero. 


(9.) To preſerve therefore a juſt Confor- 
mity with hiſtorical Truth, and with the 
Unity of Time and Action, there remains 
no other way by which we can poſſibly 
give a hint of any thing future, or call to 
mind any thing paſt, than by ſetting in view 
ſuch Paſſages or Events as have actually 
ſubſiſted, or according to Nature might well 
ſubſiſt, or happen together in one and the 


ſame inſtant. And this is what we may 


properly call The Rule of Conſiſtency. 


(10.) How is it therefore poſſible, ſays 
one, to expreſs a Change of Paſſion in any 
Subject, fince this Change is made by Suc- 
ceſſion; and that in this caſe the Paſſion 


which is underſtood as preſent, will re- 
quire 
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quire a Diſpoſition of Body and Features Ch. 1. 
wholly different from the Paſſion which is 
over, and paſt? To this we anſwer, That 
notwithſtanding the Aſcendency or Reign 

of the principal and immediate Paſſion, the 

Artiſt has power to leave ſtil] in his Subject 

the Tracts or Footſteps of its Predeceſſor: 

ſo as to let us behold not only a rifing Paſ- 

lion together with a declining one ; bur, 

what is more, a ſtrong and determinate 
Paſſion, with its contrary already diſcharg'd 

and baniſh'd. As for inſtance, when the 

plain Tracts of Tears new fallen, with 

other freſh tokens of Mourning and De- 
jection, remain ſtill in a Perſon newly 
tranſported with Joy at the fight of a Re- 

lation or Friend, who the moment before 

had been lamented as one deceas'd or loſt. 


(11.) AGAIN, by the ſame means which 
are employ'd to call to mind tbe Paſt, we 
may anticipate he Future: as wou'd be 
ſeen in the caſe of an able Painter, who 
ſhou'a undertake to paint this Hiſtory of 
HERCULES according to the third Date 
or Period of Time propos'd for our hiſto- 
rical Tablature. For in this momentary 
Turn of Action, HERcuLEs remaining 
ſtill in a ſituation expreſſive of Suſpenſe 
and Doubt, wou'd diſcover nevertheleſs 
that the Strength of this inward Conflict 
was over, and that Victory began now to 
declare her-ſelf in favour of Virtue. This 


Tranſition, 
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Tranſition, which ſeems at firſt ſo myſte. 
rious a Performance, will be eaſily com- 
prehended, if one conſiders, That the Bo- 
dy, which moves much flower than the 
Mind, is eafily out-ſtrip'd by this latter; 
and that the Mind on a ſudden turning it- 
ſelf ſome new way, the nearer fituated and 
more ſprightly parts of the Body (ſuch as 
the Eyes, and Muſcles about the Mouth 
and Forehead) taking the alarm, and 
moving in an inſtant, may leave the hea- 
vier and more diſtant Parts to adjuſt them- 
ſelves, and change their Attitude ſome 
moments after. 


(12.) Tn1s different Operation may be 
diſtinguiſh'd by the names of Anticipation 
and Repeal. 


(13.) Ir by any other method an Ar- 
tiſt ſhou'd pretend to introduce into this 
Piece any portion of Time, future or paſt 
he muſt either ſin directly againſt the Law 
of Truth and Credibility, in repreſenting 
things contrary and incompatible ; or 2. 
gainſt that Law of Unity and Simplicity 9 
De/ign, which conſtitutes the very Being of 
his Work. This particularly ſhews it-elf 
in a Picture, when one is neceſſarily let 
in doubt, and unable to determine readily, 
IVhich of the diſtinct ſucceſſive parts of the 
Hiſtory or Action is that veryrone repte- 


ſented in the Deſign. For even here ts 


\ 
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caſe is the ſame as in the other Circumſtan- Ch. x. 
ces of Poetry and Painting : © That what www 
« js principal or chief, ſhou'd immediate- 
„ly ſhew 1t-ſelf, without leaving the Mind 
jn any uncertainty.” 


(14.) AccoRDING to this Rule of 
the Unity of Time, if one ſhou'd ask an 
Artiſt, who had painted this Hiſtory of 
The Judgment of HERCULES, © * Which 
« of theſe four Periods or Dates of Time 
« above propos d he intended in his Pic- 
« ture to repreſent ;” and it ſhou'd hap- 
pen that he cou'd not readily anſwer, "Twas 
this, or that: It wou'd appear plainly he 
had never form'd a real Notion of his 
Workmanſhip, or of the Hiſtory he in- 
tended to repreſent. So that when he had 
executed even to a Miracle all thoſe other 
Beautys requiſite in @ Piece, and had fail'd 
in this ſingle one, he wou'd from hence 


If the ſame Queſtion concerning the inſtantaneous Ac- 
tion, or preſent Moment of Time, were apply'd to many 
famous hiſtorical Paintings much admir'd in the World, 
they wou'd be found very defeCtive: as we may learn by 
the Inſtance of that ſingle Subject of ACTEON, one of 
the commoneſt in Painting, Hardly is there any where ſeen 
a Deſign of this poetical Hiſtory, without a ridiculous An- 
ticipation of the Meta ofis. The Horns of ACTEON, 
which are the Effe& of a Charm, ſhou'd naturally wait the 
execution of that Act in which the Charm conſiſts. Till the 
Goddeſs therefore has thrown her Caſt, the Hero's Perſon 
ſuffers not any Change. Even while the Water flies, his 
Forehead is ſtill ſound. But in the uſual Deſign we fee 
it otherwiſe. The Horns are already ſprouted, if not full 
gown; and the Goddeſs is ſeen watering the Sprouts. 


alone 
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Ch. 2. alone be prov'd to be in truth no Haf- 

Painter, or Artiſt in the kind, who under- 
ſtood not ſo much as how to form the real 
Deſign of a hiſtorical Piece. 


CHAS. 
Of the Firſt or Principal Figure. 
(1.) O apply therefore what has been 


ſaid above to our immediate De- 
ſign or Tablature in hand; we may obſerve, 
in the firſt place, with regard to HERcU“UI 
LEs, (the „irt or principal Figure of our 
Piece) that being plac'd in the middle, be- 
tween the two Goddefles, he ſhou'd by a 
Skilful Maſter be ſo drawn, as even ſetting 
aſide the Air and Features of the Face, it 
ſhou'd appear by the very Turn, or Poſ- 
tion of the Body alone, that this young 
Hero had-not wholly quitted the balancing 
or pondering part. For in the manner of 
his turn towards the worthier of theſe 
Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by no means appear 
ſo averſe or ſeparate from the other, as not 
to ſuffer it to be conceiv'd of him, that he 
had ever any inclination for her, or had 
ever hearken'd to. her Voice. On the con- 
trary, there ought to be ſome hopes jet 
remaining for this latter Goddeſs PLE 4- 


SURE, and ſome regret apparent in HER- 
CULES 


of HERCULES. 


cvits. Otherwiſe we ſhou'd paſs imme- Ch. 2. 
diately from the third to the fourth Period ; WWW 


or at leaſt confound one with the other. 


(2.) HER CULEs, in this Agony de- 
{crib'd, may appear either fitting, or ſtand- 
ing: tho it be more according to probabi- 
lity for him to appear ſtanding ; in regard 
to the preſence of the two Goddeſſes, and 
by reaſon the caſe is far from being the 
ſame here as in The Judgment of PARIS; 
where the intereſted Goddefles plead their 
Cauſe before their Judg. Here the Intereſt 
of HeRcuLEs himſelf is at ſtake. Tis 
his own Cauſe which is trying. He is in 
this reſpe& not ſo much the Fudg, as he 
is in reality the Party judg d. 


(3.) Tur ſuperior and commanding 
Paſſion of HERCULES may be expreſs'd 
either by 4 ſtrong Admiration, or by an 


Admiration which holds chiefly of Love. 
m—Ingentt perculſus amore. 


(4.) Ir the latter be us'd, then the re- 
luctant Paſſion, which is not yet wholly 
overcome, may ſhew it-ſelf in Pity and 
Tenderneſs, mov'd in our Hero by the 
thought of thoſe Pleaſures and Companions 
of his Youth, which he is going for ever 
to abandon; And in this ſenſe HE Rc u- 
LES may look either on the one or the 


other 
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Ch. 2. other of the Goddeſſes, with this diffe- 
rence; That if he looks on day it 


ſhou'd be faintly, and as turning his Eyes 
back with Pity ; having till his Action and 
Geſture turn'd the other way towards Vir- 
tue. If, on the contrary, he looks on Vir- 
tue; it ought to be earneſtly, and with ex- 
treme attention, having ſome part of the 
Action of his Body, inclining till towards 
Pleaſure, and diſcovering by certain Fea- 
tures of Concern and Pity, intermix'd with 
the commanding or conquering Paſſion, 
that the Deciſion he is about to make in fa- 
vour of Virtue, coſt him not a little, 


(;.) Ir it be thought fit rather to make 
uſe of Admiration, merely to expreſs the 
commanding Paſſion of HERCULEs: then 
the — may diſcover it-ſelf in a 
kind of Horror, at the thought of the 
Toil and Labour, to be ſuſtain'd in the 
rough rocky way apparent on the fide of 
VIRTUE. 


(6.) AGAIN, HERcULEs may be 
repreſented as looking neither towards 
Vir TUE nor PLEASURE, but as turn- 
ing his Eyes either towards the moun- 
tainous tocky Way pointed out to him by 
VIRTUE, or towards the flowry Way of 
the Vale and Meadows, recommended to 
him by Pl ASURE. And to theſe dif- 


ferent Attitudes may be apply'd the ſame 
Rules 


of HERCULES. 


Rules for the Expreſſion of the Turn or Ch. 2. 
Balance of Judgment in our penſive Hero, WWW. 


) WHATEVER may be the manner 
choſen for the deſigning of this Figure of 
HERCULES, according to that part of the 
Hiſtory in which we have taken him; is 
certain he ſhou'd be ſo drawn, as neither by 
the opening of his mouth, or by any other 
ſign, to leave it in the leaſt dubious whe- 
ther he is ſpeaking or ſilent. For tis abſo- 
lutely requiſite that Silence ſhou'd be diſ- 
tinctly characteriz d in HERCULES, not 
only as the natural effect of his ſtrict Atten- 
tion, and the little leiſure he has from what 
paſſes at this time within his breaſt; but 
in order withal to give that appearance 
of Majeſty and Superiority becoming the 
Perſon and Character of pleading VIRTUE; 
who by her Eloquence and other Charms 
has ere this made her-ſelf miſtreſs of the 
Heart of our enamour'd Hero : 


* —Pendetque iterum narrantis ob ore. 


This Image of the Sublime in the Diſcourſe 
and Manner of VikTue, wou'd be ut- 
terly loſt, if in the inſtant that ſhe em- 
ploy'd the greateſt Force of Action, ſhe 
ſhou'd appear to be interrupted by the ill- 
und Speech, Reply, or Utterance of her 
Auditor, Such a Deſign or Repreſentation 
as this, wou'd prove contrary to Order, 

* Virg. En. Lib. iv. ver. 79. 
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Ch. 3. contrary to the Hiſtory, and to the Des- 
iim, or Decency of Manners. Nor can 
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one well avoid taking notice here, of that 
general Abſurdity committed by many of 
the eſteem'd great Maſters in Painting; 
who in one and the ſame Company, or A.- 
ſembly of Perſons jointly employ'd, and 
united according to the Hiſtory, in one 
ſingle or common Action, repreſent to us 
not only two or three, but ſeveral, and 
ſometimes al/ ſpeaking at once. Which 
muſt naturally have the ſame effe& on the 
Eye, as ſuch a Converſation wou'd have 
upon the Ear, were we in reality to hear it 


CHAT BL 
Of the Second Figure. 


(J.) FT ER what has been faid on 

the Subject of HERCULES it 
appears plainly what the Altitude muſt be 
of our ſecond Figure, VIRTUE ; who, 4 
we have taken her in this particular Period 
of our Hiſtory, muſt of neceſſity be /pcat- 
ing with all the Force of Action, ſuch as 
wou'd appear in an excellent Orator, when 
at the height, and in the moſt affecting part 
of his Diſcourſe. 


(2.) SHE ought therefore to be dravi 
ſtaudiug; ſince tis contrary to all probable 


Ap- 
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Appearance, and even to Nature it-ſelf, Ch. 3. 
that in the very Heat and higheſt Tranſ- WV W 
port of Speech, the Speaker ſhou'd be ſeen 

fitting, or in any Poſture which might ex- 

preſs Repoſe. F- 


(3.) SHE may be Habited either as an 
AMazoN, with the Helmet, Lance, and 
in the Robe or Veſt of PALLASs; or as 
any other of the Virtues, Goddeſſes, or 
Heroines, with the plain original Crown, 
without Rays, according to genuine An- 
tiquity, Our Hiſtory makes no mention 
of a Helmet, or any other Armour of VI R- 
TUE. It gives us only to underſtand, that 
ſhe was dreſs d neither negligently, nor with 
much ſtudy or ornament. If we follow 
this latter method, we need give her only 
in her hand the Imperial or“ Magiſterial 
Sword; which is her true characteriſtick 
Mark, and wou'd ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
her, without the Helmet, Lance, or other 
military Habit. And in this manner, the 


j | Oppoſition between her-ſelf and her Rival 
wou'd be ſtill more beautiful and regular. 
i- WE —*< Bur this Beauty, ſays one, wou'd be 
as | * diſcoverable only by the Learned. 
en Perhaps ſo. But then again, there wou'd be 
m no loſs for others: ſince no- one wou'd find 


1 * * * * * 
this Piece the leſs intelligible on the ac- 
count of this Regulation, On the contrary, 


ble * Parazonium. 
\'- A2 one 
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Ch. 3. one who chanc'd to know little of Anti- 
SYYV quity in general, or of this Hiſtory in par. 


ticular, wou'd be ſtill further to ſeek, if 
upon ſeeing an armed Woman in the Picce, 
he ſhou'd repreſent to himſelf either 1 
PALLAs, a BELLONA, or any other 
warlike Form, or Deity of the female kind, 


(4.) As for the Shape, Countenance, or 
Perſon of VIRTUE ; that which is uſyally 
given to PALL As may fitly ſerve as a Mo- 
del for this Dame; as on the other ſcde, 
that which is given to VENUs may ſerve 
in the ſame manner for her Rival, The 
Hiſtorian whom we follow, repreſents Vik- 
TUE to us as a Lady of a goodly Form, 
tall and majeſtick. And by what he n 
lates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to un- 
derſtand, that tho ſhe was neither lean, nor 
of a tann'd Complexion, ſhe muſt have dit: 
cover'd however, by the Subſtance and Co- 
lour of her Fleſh, that ſhe was ſufficiently 
accuſtom'd to exerciſe. PLEASURE, cn 
the other hand, by an exact Oppoſition, 
is repreſented in better caſe, and of a Solt- 
neſs of Complexion ; which ſpeaks her 
Manners, and gives her a middle Charic- 
ter between the Perſon of a VENUS and 
that of a BAccHIN AL Nymph. 


(F.) As for the Poſition, or Attitud: d 
VIX Tur; tho in a hiſtorical Piece, fu 
as ours is deſign'd, twou'd on no 1 


- 
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be proper to have immediate recourſe to Ch. z. 
the way of Emblem; one might, on this WWW 


occaſion, endeavour nevertheleſs by ſome 
artifice to give our Figure, as much as 
poſſible, the reſemblance of the ſame God- 
deſs, as ſhe is ſeen on Medals, and other 
antient emblematick Pieces of like nature. 
In this view, ſhe ſhou'd be fo deſign'd, as 
to ſtand firm with her full poiſe upon one 
foot, having the other a little advanc'd, 
and rais'd on a broken piece of ground or 
rock, inſtead of the Helmet or little Globe 
on which we fee her uſually ſetting her 
foot, as triumphant, in thoſe Pieces of the 
emblematick kind, A particular advantage 
of this Attitude, ſo judiciouſly aſſign'd to 
VirTuE by antient Maſters, is, that it 
expreſſes as well her aſpiring Effort, or Aſ- 
cent towards the Stars and Heaven, as her 
Victory and Superiority over Fortune and 
the World. For ſo the Poets have, of old, 
deſcrib'd her. 


P Negata tentat iter vid. 
＋ Virtutiſque viam deſerit ardue. 


And in our Piece particularly, where the 
arduous and rocky way of VIRTUE requires 
to be emphatically repreſented ; the aſcend- 
ing Poſture of this Figure, with one Foot 
advanc'd, in a ſort of climbing Action, over 

* Horat. Lib. iii. Od. ii. ver. 22. 

dem ibid. Od. xxiv, ver. 44. 
Aa 3 the 
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Ch. 3. the rough and thorny Ground, muſt of 
wWyw neceſſity, if well executed, create a due 


effect, and add to the Sublime of this “ an- 
tient Poetic Work. 


(6.) As for the Hands or Arms, which 
in real Oratory, and during the ſtrength of 
Elocution, muſt of neceſſity be active; 
tis plain in reſpect of our Goddeſs, that the 
Arm in particular which ſhe has free to her- 
ſelf, and is neither incumber'd with Lance 
or Sword, ſhou'd be employ'd another 
way, and come in, to ſecond the Diſcourſe, 
and accompany it, with a juſt Emphaſis 
and Action. Accordingly, VI RTE wou'd 
then be ſcen with this Hand, turn'd either 
upicards to the rocky Way mark'd out by 
her with approbation; or to the Sky, or 
Stars, in the ſame ſublime ſenſe ; or dncn- 
«ards to the flowery Way and Vale, as in a 
deteſting manner, and with abhorrence of 
what paſſes there; or laſt of all (in a diſ- 
dainful ſenſe, and with the ſame appearance 
of Deteſtation) againſt PLEASUV RT her- 


l - . F 
ſelf. Each Manner wou'd have its peculiar 


+ A. antient as the Poet HtEs10D : which ears by tv! 
fellcuing Verſes, cited by our Hiftorian, as the Foundation, « 
it Draught of this HEKCULEAN Tablature. 
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advantage. And the beſt Profit ſhou'd be Ch. 3. 
made of this Arm and Hand at liberty, to WWW 
expreſs either the Diſapprobation or the Ap- 

Plauſe propos d. It might prove, however, 

a conſiderable advantage to our Figure of 
VIRTV k, if holding the Lance, or Impe- 

rial Sword, ſlightly, with one of her Hands 
ſtretch d downwards, ſhe cou'd, by that 

very Hand and Action, be made to expreſs 

the latter meaning; opening for that pur- 

poſe ſome of the lower Fingers of this 

Hand, in a refuſing or repelling manner; 

whilſt with the other Arm and Hand at li- 

berty, ſhe ſhou'd expreſs as well he former 
meaning, and point out to HERCULES 

the way which leads to Honour, and the 

juſt Glory of heroick Actions. 


(7.) FRoM all theſe Circumſtances of 
Hiſtory, and Action, accompanying this 
important Figure, the difficulty of the De- 
ſign will ſufficiently appear, to thoſe who 
carry their Judgment beyond the mere 
Form, and are able to conſider the Charac- 
ter of the Paſſion to which it is ſubjected. 
For where a real Character is mark'd, and 
the inward Form peculiarly deſcrib'd, tis 
neceſſary the outward ſhou'd give place. 
Whoever ſhou'd expect to ſee our Figure 
of VIRTUE, in the exact Mein of a fine 
Talker, curious in her Choice of Action, 
and forming it according to the uſual Deco- 
rum, and regular Movement of one of the 

Aa 4 fair 
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| Ch. 3. fair Ladys of our Age, wou'd certainly he 
WYV far wide of the Thought and Genius of this 
Piece. Such ſtudy'd Action, and artificial 
Geſture, may be allow'd to the Actors and 
Actrices of the Stage. But the good Painter 
muſt come a little nearer to TRUTH, and 
take care that his Action be not Zheatrical 
or at ſecond hand; but original, and drawn 
fromNATURE her- ſelf. Now altho in the 
ordinary Tenour of Diſcourſe, the Action 
of the Party might be allow'd to appear ſo 
far govern'd and compos'd by Art, as to re- 
tain that regular Contraſte, and nice Balance 
of Movement, which Painters are apt to ad- 
mire as the chief Grace of Figures; yet in 
this particular caſe, where the natural Ez- 
gerneſs of Debate, ſupported by a thorow 
Antipathy and Animoſity, is join'd to a 
ſort of enthuſiaſtick Agitation incident to 
our prophetick Dame, there can be little of 
that faſhionable Mein, or genteel Air ad- 
mitted, The Painter who, in ſuch a Piece 
as we deſcribe, is bound to preſerve the 
heroick Style, will doubtleſs beware of te- 
preſenting his Heroine as a mere Scat 
Yet this is certain, That it were better for 
him to expoſe himſelf to the Meannels of 
ſuch a Fancy, and paint his Lady in a high 
Rant, according to the common Weaknel 
of the Sex, than to engage in the Embe- 
limment of the mere Ferm ; and, forgetting 
the Character of Severity. and Reprimanl 


belonging to the illuſtrious Rival, 0 nt 
2 ler 
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her to us a fair ſpecious Perſonage, free of Ch. 4. 
Emotion, and without the leaſt Bent or WV 
Movement, which ſhou'd expreſs the real 
Pathetick of the kind. 


CH-A'P. bv; 
Of the Third Figure. 


(1.) ONCERNING PLEASURE 

there needs little to be ſaid, after 
what has been already remark'd in relation 
to the two preceding Figures. The Truth 
of Appearance, that of Hiſtory, and even 
the Decorum it-ſelf, (according to what has 
been explain'd above) require evidently that 
in this Period or Inſtant deſcrib'd, PL E A- 
SURE ſhou'd be found filent. She can have 
no other Language allow'd her than that 
merely of the Eyes. And twou'd be a hap- 
py Management for her in the Deſign, if 
in turning her Eyes to meet thoſe of H E R- 
CULES, ſhe ſhou'd find his Head and Face 
already turn'd ſo much on the contrary 
ide, as to ſhew it impoſſible for her as 
yet to diſcover the growing Paſſion of this 
Nero in favour of her Rival. By this means 
& ihe might fill with good right retain her 
: tond Airs of Dalliance and Courtſhip ; as 


i having yet diſcover'd no reaſon ſhe has to 
de diflatisfy'd, 
r 4 | (2.) SHE 


1 
f 
| 
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4 
(de.) SHE may be drawn either fanding, 


leaning, ſitting, or lying ; without a Crown, 
or crown'd either with Roſes, or with Myr. 
tle; according to the Painter's Fancy. And 
ſince in this third Figure the Painter has ſo 
great a liberty left him, he may make good 
advantage of it for the other wo, to which 
this latter may be ſubjected, as the laſt in 
order, and of leaſt conſequence, 


(3.) THaT which makes the greateſt 
difficulty in the Diſpoſition or Ordonnance 
of this Figure PLEASURE, is, that not- 
withſtanding the ſupine Air and Character 
of Eaſe and Indolence, which ſhou'd be 
given her, ſhe muſt retain ſtill ſo much 
Life and Action, as is ſufficient to express 
her perſuaſrve Effort, and Manner of Indi- 
cation towards her proper Paths; thoſe of 
the flowery kind, and Vale below, whither 
ſhe wou'd willingly guide our Hero's ſteps. 
Now ſhou'd this Efort be  over-ſtrongly 
expreſs'd; not only the ſupine Character 
and Air of Indolence wou'd be loſt in 
this Figure of PLEASURE; but, what is 
worſe, the Figure wou'd ſeem to ſpeak, or 
at leaſt appear fo, as to create a double 
Meaning, or equzvocal Senſe in Painting: 
which wou'd deſtroy what we have eſta- 
bliſh'd as fundamental, concerning the ab- 
ſolute Reign of Silence thro out the reſt | 


of the Piece, in favour of VIRTUE, = 
I 0 
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ſole ſpeaking Party at this Inſtant, or third Ch. 4. 
Period of our Hiſtory. AYR 


(4.) AccoRDING to a Computation, 
which in this way of Reaſoning might be 
made, of the whole Motion or Action to 
be given to our Figure of PLEASURE; ſhe 
ſhou'd ſcarce have one th reſerv'd for that 
which we may properly call active in her, 
and have already term'd her perſuaſive or 
indicative Effort. All beſides ſhou'd be 
employ'd to expreſs, if one may ſay fo, her 
Inaction, her Supineneſs, Effeminacy, and 
indulgent Eaſe. The Head and Body might 
intirely favour this latter Paſſion. One Hand 
might be abſolutely reſign d to it; ſerving 
only to ſupport, with much ado, the lolling 
lazy Body. And if the other Hand be re- 
quir'd to expreſs ſome kind of Geſture or 
Action toward the Road of Pleaſures re- 
commended by this Dame ; the Geſture 
ought however to be ſlight and negligent, 
in the manner of one who has given over 
ſpeaking, and appears weary and ſpent. 


(5.) Fox the Shape, the Perſon, the 
Complexion, and what elſe may be further 
remark'd as to the Air and Manner of 
PLEASURE ; all this is naturally compre- 
hended in the Oppoſition, as above ſtated, 
between Her-ſelf and VIRTUE. 


CHAP. 


The JUDGMENT 


K. 


Of the Ornaments of the Piece; and 
chiefly of the Drapery, and Per- 
ſpettive. 


(J.) 5 S ſufficiently known, how great 


a liberty Painters are usd to 
take, in the colouring of their Habits, and 
of other Draperys belonging to their hiſto- 
rical Pieces. If they are to paint a Roman 
People, they repreſent em in different Dreſ- 
ſes; tho it be certain the common People 
among em were habited very near alike, 
and much after the ſame colour. In like 
manner, the Egyptians, Fews, and other 
antient Nations, as we may well ſuppole, 
bore in this particular their reſpective Like- 
neſs or Reſemblance one to another ; as at 
preſent the Spamards, Italians, and ſeveral 
other People of Europe. But ſuch a Re- 
ſemblance as this wou'd, in the way of 
Painting, produce a very untoward effect; 
as may eaſily be conceiv'd. For this realon 
the Painter makes no ſcruple to introduce 
Philoſophers, and even Apoſtles, in various 
Colours, after a very extraordinary man- 
ner. 'Tis here that the hiſtorical Trut 
muſt of neceſſity indeed give way to that 
which we call pvetical, as being govern 
not ſo much by Reality, as by Probabilit, 


or 
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or plauſible Appearance, So that a Painter, Ch. 5. 

who uſes his Privilege or Prerogative in www 
this reſpect, ought however to do it cau- 

tiouſly, and with diſcretion. And when 

occaſion requires that he ſhou'd preſent us 

his Philoſophers or Apoſtles thus variouſly 

colour'd, he muſt take care at leaſt fo to 

mortify his Colours, that theſe plain poor 

Men may not appear, in his Piece, adorn'd 

like ſo many Lords or Princes of the mo- 

dern Garb. 


(2.) Ir, on the other hand, the Painter 
ſhou'd happen to take for his Subject ſome 
ſolemn Entry or Triumph, where, accor- 
ding to the Truth of Fact, all manner of 
Magnificence had without doubt been ac- 
tually diſplay'd, and all forts of bright and 


dazling Colours heap'd together and ad- 
vanc d, in emulation, one againſt another; 
he ought on this occaſion, in breach of the 
hiſtorical Truth, or Truth of Fact, to do 
his utmoſt to diminiſh and reduce the 
exceſſive Gaiety and Splendor of thoſe 
Objects, which wou'd otherwiſe raiſe ſuch 

a Confuſion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of 
Colours, as wou'd to any judicious Eye 
appear abſolutely intolerable. 


(3.) IT becomes therefore an able Pain- 
ter 1n this, as well as in the other parts of 
his Workmanſhip, to have regard princi- 
pally, and above all, to the Agreement or 

Cor- 


The JUDGMENT 


Ch. 5. Correſpondency of things. And to that 
Wend tis neceflary he ſhou'd form in his 


Mind a certain Note or Character of Ui. 
ty, which being happily taken, wou'd, out 
of the many Colours of his Piece, produce 
(if one may ſay fo) @ particular diſtind 
Species of an original kind: like thoſe 
Compoſitions in Muſick, where among the 
different Airs, (ſuch as Sonatas, Entrys, or 
Sarabande) there are different and diſtind 
Species; of which we may fay in parti- 
cular, as to each, © That it has its own 
proper Character or Genius, peculiar to 
4 it-ſelf. 


(4.) Tuus the Harmony of Painting 
requires, That in whatever Key the 
« Painter begins his Piece, he ſhou d be 
« ſure to finiſh it in the ſame.” 


(5.) Tris Regulation turns on the 
principal Figure, or on the two or three 
which are eminent, in a Tablature com- 
pos'd of many. For if the Painter happens 
ro give a certain Height or Richnels of 
colouring to his principal Figure; the reli 
muſt in proportion neceſſarily partake this 
Genius. But if, on the contrary, the Pai 
ter ſhou'd have chanc'd to give a ſofter 
Air, with more Gentleneſs and Simplicity 
of colouring, to his principal Figure; ts 
reſt muſt bear a Character proportionable 


and. appear in an extraordinary Ay” ; 
- that 
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chat one and the ſame Spirit may, with-Ch. 5. 
out conteſt, reign thro' the whole of his Www 


Delign. 


(6.) Our Hiſtorical Draught of HE R-· 
CULEs will afford us a very clear example 
in the caſe. For conſidering that the Hero 

| is to appear on this occaſion retir'd and 
| gloomy; being withal in a manner naked, 
and without any other Covering than a 
F Lion's Skin, which is it-ſelf of a yellow 
and dusky colour; it wou'd be really 
impracticable for a Painter to repreſent 
this principal Figure in any extraordinary 
brightneſs or luſtre. From whence it fol- 
lows, that in the other inferior Figures or 
ſubordinate parts of the Work, the Pain- 
ter muſt neceflarily make uſe of ſuch ſtill 
quiet Colours, as may give to the whole 
Piece a Character of Solemnity and Sim- 
plicity, agreeable with it- ſelf. Now ſhou'd 
our Painter honeſtly go about to follow his 
Hiſtorian, according to the literal Senſe of 
the Hiſtory, which repreſents VIR Tv x to 
us in a reſplendent Robe of the pureſt and 
moſt gloſſy White; tis evident he muſt 
after this manner deſtroy his Piece. The 
good Painter in this, as in all other occa- 
lions of like nature, muſt do as the good 
It Poet; who undertaking to treat ſome com- 
mon and known Subject, refuſes however 
„o follow ſtrictly, like a mere Copyiſt or 
& Tranſlator, any preceding Poet or Hiſto- 
( Tian; 


_— TD — Lan . 
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Ch. 5. rian; but ſo orders it, that his Work in 
N it-ſelt becomes really new and original, 


Publica materies privati juris exit, f 
Nec circa vilem patulumgue moraberiz 
orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Inter pres. 


(7.) As for what relates to the Perſpec. 
tive or Scene of our hiſtorical Piece, it 
ought ſo to preſent it-ſelf, as to make us 
inſtantly conceive that 'tis in the Country, 
and in a place of Retirement, near ſome 
Wood or Foreſt, that this whole Action 
paſſes. For twou'd be impertinent to bring 
Architecture or Buildings of whatever kind 
in view, as tokens of Company, Diverſion, 
or Affairs, in a Place purpoſely choſen to 
denote Solitude, Thoughtfulneſs, and pre- 
meditated Retreat. Beſides, that accord- 
ing to the Poets (our Guides and Maſters 
in this Art) neither the Goddeſſes, nor 
other divine Forms of whatever kind, 
car'd ever to preſent themſelves to human 
Sighr, elſewhere than in theſe deep Re- 
ceſſes. And 'tis worth obſerving here, 
how particularly our philoſophical Hiſto- 
rian affects to ſpeak, by way of preven- 
tion, of the ſolitary place where HII. 
CULES was retir'd, and of his Thought- 
fulneſs preceding this Apparition : which 
from theſe Circumſtances may be conſtrud 


* Horat. de Art. Poet. ver. 131. 
\ 


I 


hence- 
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hence-forward as a mere Dream; but asCh. 5. 


ſuch, a truly rational, and d:vzne one. 


(8.) As to the Fortreſs, Temple, or Pa- 
lace of VIRTUE, fituated on a Mountain, 
after the emblematical way; as we ſee re- 
preſented in ſome Pieces form'd _ this 
Subje&t ; there is nothing of this kind ex- 
preis d by our Hiſtorian. And ſhou d this, 
or any thing of a like nature, preſent it- 
ſelf in our Deſign, it wou'd fill the Mind 
with foreign Fancys, and myſterious Views, 
no way agreeable to the Taſte and Genius 
of this Piece. Nor is there any thing, at 
the ſame time, on PLEASURE's fide, to 
anſwer, by way of oppoſition, to this Pa- 
lace of VIRTUE; which, if expreſs'd, 
wou'd on this account deſtroy the juſt Sim- 
plicity and Correſpondency of our Wotk. 


(9. Ax OTHER Reaſon againſt the 
Perſpective- part, the Architecture, or other 
ſtudy d Ornaments of the Landskip-kind, 
in this particular Piece of ours, is, That 
in reality there being no occaſion for theſe 
Appearances, they wou'd prove a mere In- 
cumbrance to the Eye, and wou'd of ne- 
cellity diſturb the Sight, by diverting it 
from that which is principal, the Hiſlory 
and Fact. Whatſoever appears in a hiſto- 


| rical Deſign, which is not eſſential to the 


Action, ſerves only to confound the Repre- 
ſentation, and perplex the Mind: more 
Vol. z. B b particularly, 


X —  - - 
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Ch. 5. particularly, if theſe Epiſodicꝶ parts are ſo 
WY lively wrought, as to vie with the princi- 
pal Subject, and contend for Precedency 
with the Figures and human Life. A juſt 
Deſign, or Tablature, ſhou'd, at firſt view, 
diſcover, What Nature it is deſign'd to imi- 
tate; what Life, whether of the higher or 
lower kind, it aims chiefly to repreſent, 
The Piece muſt by no means be equivocal 
or dubious ; but muſt with eaſe diſtinguiſh 
it-ſelf, either as hiſforical and moral, or 28 
perſpective and merely natural. If it be 
the latter of theſe Beautys, which we de. 
fire to ſee delineated according to its per- 
fection, then the former mult give place, 
The higher Life muſt be allay'd, and in 
a manner diſcountenanc'd and obſcur'd; 
whilſt the /zver diſplays it-ſelf, and is ex- 
hibired as principal. Even that, whichac- 
cording to a Term of Art we commonly 
call $7://-Life, and is in reality of the laſt 
and loweſt degree of Painting, muſt have 
its Superiority and juſt Preference in a Ta- 
blature of its own Species. Tis the fame 
in Ani mal. Pieces; where Beaſts, or Foy! 
are repreſented. In Landstip, Inanimates 
are principal: Tis the Earth, the Water, 
the Stones and Rocks which live. All & 
ther Life becomes ſubordinate. Humanity, 
Senſe, Manners, muſt in this place yield 
and become inferior. Twou'd be a fault 
even to aim at the Expreſſion of any rel 


Beauty in this kind, or go about to animate 
or 
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or heighten in any conſiderable degree the Ch. 5. 
accompanying Figures of Men, or Deitys, WWW 


which are accidentally introduc'd, as Ap- 
it pendices, or Ornaments, in ſuch a Piece. 
W, But if, on the contrary, the human Species 
l be that which firſt preſents it-ſelf in a Pic- 
of ture; if it be the intelligent Life, which is 
Nt, ſet to view; tis the other Species, the other 
al Life, which muſt then ſurrender and be- 
th come ſubſervient. The merely natural muſt 
as pay homage to the h;/torical or moral. Eve- 
0 ry Beauty, every Grace muſt be facrific'd 


to the real BEAUTY of this firſt and higheſt 
Order. For nothing can be more deform'd 
than a Confuſion of many Beautys: And 
the Confuſion becomes inevitable, where 


d; the Subjection is not compleat. 

* 

0 (10.) By the word Mo RAL are under- 
ll ſtood, in this place, all Sorts of judicious 
al Repreſentations of the human Paſſions ; as 
We we fee even in Battel-Pieces; excepting 
[4- thoſe of diſtant Figures, and the diminu- 
me 


tive xind ; which may rather be conſider'd 
as a ſort of Landitip. In all other martial 
Pieces, we ſee expreſs'd in lively Action, 
tte ſeveral degrees of Valor, Magnanimi- 
= fy, Cowardice, Terror, Anger, accord- 
05 ung to the ſeveral Characters of Nations, 


and particular Men. Tis here that we 
8. may ſee Heroes and Chiefs (ſuch as the 
- = ALEXANDERS or CONSTANTINES) 
a : 


| appear, even in the hotteſt of the Action, 
" Bb 2 with 


The Ju pGMRENT 


Ch. 5. with a Tranquillity and Sedateneſs of Mind 
WY peculiar to themſelves: which is, indeed, 


in a direct and proper ſenſe, profoundly 
moral, | 


(11.) BuT as the Moral part is diffe- 
rently treated in a Poem, from what it is in 
Hiſtory, or in a philoſophical Work; ſo muſt 
it, of right, in Painting be far differently 
treated, from what it naturally is, either in 
the Hi/tory, or Poem. For want of a right 
underſtanding of this Maxim, it often hap- 
pens that, by endeavouring to render a Piece 
highly moral and learned, it becomes tho- 
rowly ridiculous and impertinent. 


(12.) Fox the ordinary Works of 
SCULPTURE, ſuch as the Low-Rehev, 
and Ornaments of Columns and Edifice, 
great allowance is made. The very Rules 
of Perſpective are here wholly revers d, as 
neceſſity requires; and are accommodated 
to the Circumſtance and Genius of the 
Place or Building, according to a certain 
OEconomy or Order of a particular and 
diſtin kind; as will eafily be obſervd 
by thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy d the 
TRAJAN and AN ToNINUs-Pllars, and 
other Relieve-Works of the Antients. In 
the ſame manner, as to Pieces of ingravd 
Work, Medals, or whatever ſhews it-ſelt 
in one Subſtance, (as Braſs or Stone) « 
only by Shade and Light, (as in ordinary 
| Drawings 
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"Tis here, that we have free ſcope, withal, 
for whatever is learned, emblematical, or 
enigmatick, But for the compleatly imi- 
tative and illufive Art of PainTiING, 
whoſe Character it is to employ in her 
Works the united Force of different Co- 
lours; and who, ſurpaſſing by ſo many 
Degrees, and in ſo many Privileges, all o- 
ther human Fiction, or imitative Art, aſpires 
in a directer manner towards Deceir, and a 
Command over our very Senſe; ſhe muſt 
of neceſſity abandon whatever is over- 
learned, humorous, or witty; to maintain 
her-ſelf in what is natural, credible, and 
winning of our Aſſent : that ſhe may thus 
acquit her-ſelf of what is her chief Pro- 


vince, the ſpecious Appearance of the Object 
ſhe repreſents. Otherwiſe we ſhall natu- 


rally bring againſt her the juſt Criticiſm of 
HokAc E, on the {cynical Repreſentation 
lo nearly ally'd to her: 


EF: Ruyodeunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
N 


* (13,) Wx are therefore to conſider this 
as a ſure Maxim or Obſervation in Paint- 
ing, © That a hiftorical and moral Piece 
; © muſt of neceſſity loſe much of its natu- 
ral Simplicity and Grace, if any thing of 
* © the a. 


lematical or enigmatick kind be 
Bb 3 « vitibly 


Drawings, or. Stamps) much alſo is al-Ch. 5: 
low'd, and many things admitted, of the WWW 
fantaſlick, miraculous, or hyberbolical kind. 
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Ch. 5. © viſibly and directly intermix'd.” As if 

WYV for inſtance, the Circle of the * Z:4iact, 

with its twelve Signs, were introduc's 

Now this being an Appearance which car. 

s not any manner of fimilitude or co- 

lourable reſemblance to any thing extant in 

real Nature; it cannot poſſibly pretend to 

win the Senſe, or gain Belief, by the help 

of any poetical Enthuſiaſm, religious Hiſtery, 

or Faith. For by means of theſe, indeed, 

we are eaſily induc'd to contemplate as 

Realitys thoſe divine Perſonages and mira- 

culous Forms, which the leading Painters, 

antient and modern, have ſpeciouſly de- 

fign'd, according to the particular Doctrine 

or Theology of their ſeveral religious and 

national Beliefs. But for our "Tablature in 

particular, it carrys nothing with it of the 

mere emblematical or enigmatick kind: 

fince for what relates to the double Way of 

the Vale and Mountain, this may naturally 

and with colourable appearance be repre- 

ſented at the Mountain's foot. But if on 

| the Summit or higheſt Point of it, we 
| ſhou'd place the Fortreſs, or Palace of /'r- 
| tue, riſing above the Clouds, this wou'd im- 
mediately give the enigmatical myſterious 


* This is what RA PHAEI. himſelf has done, in his f. 
mous Deſign of The Judgment of Par 1s. But this Piece 
having never been painted, but deſign'd only for MA 
Antonio's engraving, it comes not within cur Cet- 
lure ; as appears by wat is faid in the Paragraph jult pt 
ceding. 


Alt 
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Air to our Picture, and of neceſſity de- Ch, 5. 
ſtroy its perſuaſive Simplicity, and natural WWW 


Appearance. 


(14.) Ix ſhort, we are to carry this Re- 
membrance Kill along with us, © That the 
« fewer the Objects are, beſides thoſe which 
«* are abſolutely neceſſary in a Piece, the 
« eaſier it is for the Eye, by one ſimple 
“ Att and in one View, to comprehend 
« the Sum or hole,” The multiplication 
of Subjects, tho ſubaltern, renders the Sub- 
ordination more difficult to execute in the 
Ordonnance or Compoſition of a Work. 
And if the Subordination be not perfect, the 
Order (which makes the Beauty) remains 
imperfect. Now the Subordination can ne- 
ver be perfect, except © * When the Or- 
* donnance is ſuch, that the Eye not only 
runs over with eaſe the ſeveral Parts of 
the Deſign, (reducing till its View each 
moment to the principal Subject on 
« which all turns) but when the ſaniT Eye, 
* without the leaſt detainment in any of 
the particular Parts, and reſting, as it 
were, immovable in the middle, or cen- 
ter of the Tablature, may ſee at once, 
in an agreeable and perfect Correſpon- 
„ dency, all which is there exhibited to 
* the Sight,” 


his is what the Grecian Maſters ſo happily expreſod, by 
tie ſingle word Eugen See VOL. I. pag. 143, &C. 
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HA. YL 
Of the Caſual or Independent Or. 
naments. 
(J.) HERE remains for us now to 


conſider only of the ſeparate Or- 
naments, independent both of Figures and 
Perſpective; ſuch as the“ Machine-Wirk, 
or Divinitys in the Sky, the Winds, Cu- 
pids, Birds, Animals, Dogs, or other look 
Pieces, which are introduc'd without any ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, and in a way of Humour, 
But as theſe belong chiefly to the ordinary 
Life, and to the comick, or mix'd kind; 
our Tablature, which on the contrary 1s 
wholly epick, heroick, and in the tragict 
Style, wou'd not ſo eaſily admit of any 
thing in this light way. 


(2.) We may belides conſider, that 
whereas the Mind is naturally led to fanly 
Myſtery in a Work of ſuch a Genius or 
Style of Painting as ours, and to confound 
with each other the two diſtin& kinds of 
the emblematick, and merely hiſtorical, ot 
foetick 3; we ſhou'd take care not to afford 


* This is wnderſtcod of the Machine-Work, when i # 
merely ornamental, and rot (ſcntial in the Picce 3 H making 


part of the Hijiory, or Fable it-Jelf. 


It 
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Deſign, ſuch Appendices, or ſupplementary 
Parts, as, under pretext of giving light to 
the Hiſtory, or characterizing the Figures, 
ſhou'd ſerve only to diſtract or diſſipate the 
Sight, and confound the Judgment of the 
more intelligent Spectators. 


(3.) * W1LL it then, ſays one, be poſ- 
« fible to make out the Story of theſe two 
Dames in company with HER CUuLEs, 
% without otherwiſe diſtinguiſhing them 
* than as above deſcrib'd?” We an- 
ſwer, it is poſſible ; and not that only, but 


© certain and infallible, in the caſe of one 


who has the leaſt Genius, or has ever 


© heard in general concerning HERCULES, 


without ſo much as having ever heard this 
Hiſtory in particular. But if, notwithſtand- 
ing this, we wou'd needs add ſome exterior 


marks, more declaratory and determina- 
| tive of theſe two Perſonages, VIRTUE and 
| PLEASURE; it may be perform'd, how- 
| ever, without any neceſſary recourſe to 


what is abſolutely of the Emblem-kind. 


* The Manner of this may be explain'd as 
follows. 


(4.) Tux Energy or natural Force of 
Virtue, according to the moral Philoſo- 
phy of higheſt note among the Antients, 
Was expreſsd in the double * of 

| or- 


385 


it this occaſion of Error and Deviation, by Ch. 6. 
introducing into a Piece of ſo uniform a WWW 
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Ch. 6. * Forbegrance and Indurance, or what we 

way otherwiſe call Refrainment and $yp- 
fort, For the former, the Bit or Bridl, 
plae'd ſomewhere on the fide of Virtus, 
may ſerve as Emblem ſufficient ; and for 
the ſecond, the Helmet may ſerve in the 
ſame manner; eſpecially fiace they are 
each of them Appurtenances eſſential tg 
Heroes, (who, in the quality of Warriors 
were alſo Subduers or + Managers of Her. 
ſes) and that at the ſame time theſe are 
really portable Inſtruments, ſuch as the 
martial Dame, who repreſents /:rtue, may 
be well ſuppos d to have brought along 
with her. 


(.. ON the fide of PLEASURE, cer. 
tain Vaſes, and other Pieges of imboſs' 
Plate, wrought in the figures of Satyr, 
Fauns, and Bacchanels, may ſerve to ei- 
preſs the Debauches of the Table-kind 
And certain Draperys thrown careleſſy on 
the ground, and hung upon @ neighbouring 
Tree, forming a kind of Bower and Couch 
for this luxurious Dame, may {ſerve ſuf- 
ciently to ſuggeſt the Thought of other li- 
dulgences, and to ſupport the Image of ihe 


effeminate, indolent, and amorous Paſlions 


* Kerclzetic, "1 ics, Ney were de erib'd as Siſicrs 1 
the —— T pu, of the * nts, What 
that known Precept, "Aves x) "Amis, SUSTINE 4 
AB$STINE. 

+ CAsronx, Porzux; all the Hera of Hott: 
ALEXANDER the Great, &c. 
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Beſides that, for this latter kind, we may 
reſt ſatisfy d, 'tis what the Painter will 
hardly fail of repreſenting to the full, The 
fear is, leſt he ſhou'd overdo this part, and 
expreſs the Affection too much to the life. 
The Appearance will, no doubt, be ſtrong- 
ly wrought in all the Features and Propor- 
tions of this third Figure; which is of a 
reliſh far more popular, and vulgarly in- 
gaging, than that other oppos'd to it, in 
our hiſtorical Deſign. 


CONCLUSION 


(J.) E may conclude this Argument 

with a general Reflection, which 
ſeems to ariſe naturally from what has been 
{aid on this Subject in particular: © That in 
* a real Hiſtory-Painter, the ſame Know- 
© ledg, the ſame Study, and Views, are re- 
* quird, as in a real Poet. Never can 
the Peet, whilſt he juſtly holds that name, 
become a Relator, or Hiſtorian at large. 
He is allow'd only to deſcribe a ſingle 
Action; not the Actions of a ſingle Man, 
or People. The Painter is a Hiſtorian at 
the ſame rate, but ſtill more narrowly con- 
fin d, as in fact appears; ſince it wou'd 
certainly prove a more ridiculous Attempt 
to comprehend tævo or three diſtinct Ac- 


tions or Parts of Hiſtory in one Picture, 


than 
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than to comprehend ten times the number 
in one and the ſame Poem, 


(2.) T1s well known, that to each 
Species of Poetry, there are natural Pro- 
[1 fag and Limits aſſign'd. And it wou'd 

a groſs Abſurdity indeed to imagine, 
that in a Poem there was nothing which 
we cou'd call Meaſure or Number, except 
merely in the Verſe. An Elegy, and an 
Epigram, have each of 'em their Meaſure, 
and Proportion, as well as a Tragedy, or 
Epick Poem. In the fame manner, as to 
Painting, Sculpture, or Statuary, there are 
particular Meaſures which form what we 
call à Piece: as for inſtance, in mere Por- 
traiture, @ Head, or Buſt : the former of 
which muſt retain always the whole, or at 
leaſt a certain part of the Neck; as the 
latter the Shoulders, and a certain part of 
the Breaſt. If any thing be added or re- 
rrench'd, the Piece is deſtroy d. Tis then 


a mangled Trunk, or diſmember'd Body, 


which preſents it- ſelf to our Imagination; 
and this too not thro' uſe merely, or on 
the account of cuſtom, but of neceſſity, 
and by the nature of the Appearance: 
ſince there are ſuch and ſuch parts of the 
human Body, which are naturally match d, 
and muſt appear in company: the Section, 
if unskilfully made, being in reality horrid, 
and repreſenting rather an Amputation in 


Surgery, than a ſeemly Diviſion or Separa- 
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tian according to Art. And thus it 1s, 
that in general, thro all the plaſtick Arts, 
or Works of Imitation, © Whatſoever is 
« drawn from Nature, with the intention 
« of raiſing in us the Imagination of the 
natural Species or Object, according to 
« real Beauty and Truth, ſhou'd be com- 
« priz d in certain compleat Portions or 
« Diſtricts, which repreſent the Corre- 
« ſpondency or Union of each part of 
« Nature, with intire NATURE her-/elf.” 
And 'tis this natural Apprehenſion, or an- 
ticipating Senſe of Unity, which makes us 
give even to the Works of our inferior 
Artizans, the name of. Pieces by way of 
Excellence, and as denoting the Fuſtneſs 
and Truth of Work. 


(3.) In order therefore to ſucceed right- 
ly in the Formation of any thing truly 
beautiful in this higher Order of Deſign ; 
'twere to be wiſh'd that the Artiſt, who 
had Underſtanding enough to comprehend 
what @ real Piece or Toblature imported, 
and who, in order to this, had acquir'd the 
Knowledg of a Whole and Parts, wou'd af- 
terwards apply himſelf to the Study of mo- 
ral and poetick Truth : that by this means 
the Thoughts,  Sentiments, or Manners, 
which hold the firſt rank in his hiſtorical 
Work, might appear ſutable to the higher 
and nobler Species of Humanity in which 
he practis d, to the Genius of the Age 

I which 
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which he deſcrib'd, and to the Principal or 


main Action which he choſe to repreſen, 


He wou'd then naturally learn to rejea 
thoſe falſe Ornaments of affedted Grace, 
exaggerated Paſfros, hyperbolical and prodj. 
grous Forms ; which, equally with the mere 
capricious and groteſque, deſtroy the juſt 
Simplicity, and Unity, effential in a Pre cx, 


And for his Colouring ; he wou'd then ſoon 


find how much it became him to be re. 
ſerv'd, ſevere, and chaſte, in this particu- 
lar of his Art; where Luxury and Liber- 
tiniſm are, by the power of Faſhion and 
the modern Taſte, become fo univerſally 
eſtabliſh'd. 


(4.) Tis evident however from Reaſon 
it-ſelf, as well as from * Hiſtory and E. 
perience, that nothing is more fatal, either 
to Painting, Architecture, or the other 
Arts, than this falſe Reliſb, which is go 
vern'd rather by what immediately ſtrike 
the Senſe, than by what conſequentally 
and by reflection pleaſes the Mind, and 
fatisfies the Thought and Reaſon. So that 
whilft we look on Painting with the fame 
Eye, as we view commonly the rich Stuff 
and colour'd Silks worn by our Lady 
and admir'd in Dreſs, Equipage, or Furn- 
ture; we muſt of neceſſity be effeminate i 
our Taſte, and ntterly fer wrong as to al 
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udgment and Knowledg in the kind. For 

of this imitative Art we may juſtly fay ; 
« That tho It borrows help indeed from 
« Colours, and uſes them, as means, to 
« execute its Deſigns ; It has nothing, 
« however, more wide of its real Aim, or 
© more remote from its Intention, than to 
« make a ſhew of Colours, or from their 
« mixture, to raiſe a * ſeparate and flat- 
« ering Pleaſure to the SENSE.” 


* The Phaſure is plainly foreign and ſeparate, as having 
nm concern or ſhare in the proper Delight or Entertainment 
which naturally ariſes from the Subject, and Workmanſhip it- 
elf. For the Subject, in reſpect of Pleaſure, as well as Science, 
is abſulutely compleated, when the Deſign is executed, and the 
papel Imitation once accompliſb d. And thus it ahvays is 
the beſt, <ohen the Colours are moſt ſubdu'd, and made ſub- 


fervent. 
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My Loxp, 


HIS Letter comes to your 
Lordſhip, accompany'd with a 
ſmall Writing intitled A No- 


TION: for ſuch alone can 


| that Piece deſervedly be call'd, which 


aſpires no higher than to the forming of 
a Project, and that too in ſo vulgar a 


Science as Painting. But whatever the 
{ Subject be, if it can prove any way enter- 
| taining to you, it will ſufficiently anſwer 
my Deſign. And if poſſibly, it may have 


that good ſucceſs, I ſhou'd have no ordi- 


+ nary opinion of my Project; ſince I know 


how hard it wou'd be to give your Lord- 


+ ſhip a real Entertainment by any thing 


which was not in ſome reſpect worthy 


and uſeful, 
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On this account I muſt, by way of 
prevention, inform your Lordſhip, that 
after I had conceiv'd my Noro ſuch 
as you {ce it upon paper, I was not con- 
tented with this, but fell directly 10 
work; and by the Hand of a Maſter. 


Painter brought it into Practice, and form'( 


a real Dou. This was not enough. 
re ſolv'd afterwards to ſee what effect it 
wou'd have, when taken out of mere 
Black- and-White, into Colours: And thus 
a Sketch was afterwards drawn. This 
pleas'd ſo well, that being incourag'd by 
the Virtuoſi, who are ſo eminent in this 
part of the World, I reſolv'd at laſt 9 
engage my Painter in the great Work, 
Immediately a Cloth was beſpoke of 1 
ſutable Dimenſion, and the Figures taken 
as big or bigger than the common Life; 
the Subject being of the Heroick kind, 
and requiring rather ſuch Figures as ſhoud 
appear above ordinary human Stature. 


Tuvuvs my NorT1on, as light as i 
may prove in the Treatiſe, is become very 
ſubſtantial in the Workmanſhip. The Pic 
is ſtill in hand; and like to continue 10 
for ſome time. Otherwiſe the firſt Draugit 
or Deſign ſhou'd have accompany'd tht 
Treatiſe; as the Treatiſe does this Lett! 
But the De/gn having grown thus into s 


Sketch, and the Sketch afterwards into 
Piclum; 
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picture; I thought it fit your Lordſhip 
ſhou'd either ſee the ſeveral Pieces toge- 
ther, or be troubled only with that which 


EF was the beſt; as undoubtedly the great 
one muſt prove, if the Maſter I employ 
© finks not very much below himſelf, in this 
Performance. 


Far ſurely ſhou'd I be, my Lord, 


* from conceiving any Vanity or Pride in 


* Amuſements of ſuch an inferior kind as 
| theſe; eſpecially were they ſuch as they 
may naturally at firſt fight appear. 


b „ 
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I pre- 
tend not here to apologize either for A pond 
or for my-ſelf. Your Lordſhip however 
knows, J have naturally Ambition enough 
to make me defirous of employing my- 
ſelf in Buſineſs of a higher Order: fince 
it has been my fortune in publick Affairs 
to act often in concert with you, and in 
the ſame Views, on the Intereſt of Eu- 
ROPE and Mankind. There was a Time, 
and that a very early one of my Life, 
when I was not wanting to my Coun- 
try, in this reſpect. But after ſome years 
of hearty Labour and Pains in this kind 
of Workmanſhip, an unhappy Breach in 
my Health drove me not only from the 
deat of Buſineſs, but forc'd me to ſeek 
theſe foreign Climates ; where, as mild as 
the Winters generally are, I have with 
much ado liv'd out this latter-one ; and 
am now, as your Lordſhip finds, employ- 
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ing my-ſelf in ſuch eaſy Studys as are 
moſt ſutable to my ſtate of Health, and 
to the Genius of the Country where | 
am confin'd, 


THis in the mean time I can, with 
ſome aſſurance, ſay to your Lordſhip in 
a kind of ſpirit of Prophecy, from what 
I have obſerv'd of the riſing Genius of 


our Nation, That if we live to ſee a Peace 


any way anſwerable to that generous Spirit 
with which this War was begun, and 
carry'd on, for-our own Liberty and that 
of EUROPE; the Figure we are like to 
make abroad, and the Increaſe of Knoy- 
ledg, Induſtry and Senſe at home, wil 
render united BRITAIN the principal Seat 
of Arts; and by her Politeneſs and Ad- 
vantages in this kind, will ſhew evidently, 
how much ſhe owes to thoſe Counlzls 
which taught her to exert herſelf ſo te- 
ſolutely in behalf of the common Cal? 
and that of her own Liberty, and happy 
Conſtitution, neceſſarily included. 


I can my-ſelf remember the Time, 
when, in reſpect of Music R, our reig- 
ing Taſte was in many degrees inferior 
to the French. The long Reign of Luxury 
and Pleaſure under King CHARL Es ile 
Second, and the foreign Helps and ſtudy' 
Advantages given to Mufick in a following 


Reign, cou'd not raiſe our Genius the lea 
in 
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the Nation was grown more free, tho 
engag d at that time in the fierceſt War, 
and with the moſt doubtful Succeſs, we 
no ſooner began to turn our-ſelves towards 
Mujick, and _— what ITALY in par- 
ticular produc'd, than in an inſtant we 
 outſtrip'd our Neighbours the FRENCH, 
enter d into a Genius far beyond theirs, 
and rais'd our-ſelves an Ear, and Judg- 
ment, not inferior to the beſt now in the 


World. 

In the ſame manner, as to PAIN T- 
ind. Tho we have as yet nothing of 
© our own native Growth in this kind wor- 
thy of being mention'd ; yet ſince the Pub- 
lick has of late begun to expreſs a Reliſh 
for Ingravings, Drawings, Copyings, and 
| for the original Paintings of the chief 
| Italian Schools, (ſo contrary to the modern 
French) I doubt not that, in very few 
years, we ſhall make an equal progreſs in 
this other Science. And when our Hu- 
mour turns us to cultivate theſe deſigning 
Arts, our Genius, I am perſuaded, will 
naturally carry us over the ſlighter Amuſe- 
ments, and lead us to that higher, more 
ſerious, and noble Part of Imitation, which 
relates to Hiſtory, Human Nature, and the 
chief Degree or Order of BeauTyY; I 
mean that of the rational Life, diſtinct 
from the merely vegetable and ſenſible, as 
f Cc 4 | in 
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in Animals, or Plants; according to thoſ 
ſeveral . Degrees or Orders of Painting, 
which your Lordſhip will find ſuggeſted 
in this extemporary Notion I have ſent 
you. 


As for ARCHITECTURE, tis no 
wonder if ſo many noble Deſigns of this 
kind have miſcarry'd amongſt us; fine: 
the Genius of our Nation has hitherto been 
ſo little turn'd this way, that thro' ſeveti 
Reigns we have patiently ſeen the nobleſ 
publick Buildings periſh (it I may {ay 0 
under the Hand of one ſingle Court-Archi- 
rect ; who, if he had been able to pref 
by Experience, wou'd long fince, at our 
expence, have prov'd the greateſt Matter 
in the World. But I queſtion whether 
our Patience is like to hold much longer, 
The Devaſtation ſo long committed in 
this kind, has made us begin to grow 
rude and clamorous at the hearing of 
new Palace ſpoilt, or a new Deſign com- 
mitted to ſome raſh or impotent Pre- 
tender. 


"Tis the good Fate of our Nation n 
this particular, that there remain yet tn 
of the nobleſt Subjects for Architecture; 
our Prince's Palace, and our Houſe of Pa- 
lament, For I can't but fanſy that when 
I/hitehall is thought of, the neighbouriy 
Lords and Commons will at the fame tn: 


be 
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be plac'd in better Chambers and Apart- 
ments, than at preſent ; were it only for 


$ Majeſty's ſake, and as a Magnificence be- 


coming the Perſon of the Prince, who 
here appears in ſull Solemnity. Nor do 
| fear that when theſe new Subjects are at- 
tempted, we ſhou'd miſcarry as groſly as 
we have done in others before. Our Strate, 


in this reſpect, may prove perhaps more 


fortunate than our Church, in having wait- 
ed till a national Taſte was form'd, be- 
fore theſe Edifices were undertaken. Bur 


the Zeal of the Nation cou'd not, it ſeems, 


admit ſo long a Delay in their Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Structures, particularly their Metropo/;- 
tan. And fince a Zeal of this fort has 


been newly kindled amongſt us, tis like 
we ſhall ſee from afar the many Spires 
ariſing in our great City, with ſuch haſty 
and ſudden growth, as may be the occa- 
ſion perhaps that our immediate Reliſh 
ſhall be hereafter cenſur'd, as retaining 


much of what Artiſts call the Gerthich 
Kind, 


HaRDLy, indeed, as the Publick now 


ſtands, ſhou'd we bear to fee a Whiteha!! 


treated hke a Hampton-Court, or even a 
new Cathedral like St. PauL's. Almoſt 


F<:cry-one now becomes concern'd, and in- 
tereſts himſelf in ſuch publick Structures. 
Even thoſe Pieces too are brought under 


O 


the common Cenſure, which, tho rais'd 
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by private Men, are of ſuch a Grandure 
and Magnificence, as to become National 


Ornaments. The ordinary Man may build 


his Cottage, or the plain Gentleman his 
Country-houſe according as he fanſys: but 
when a great Man builds, he will find 
little Quarter from the Publick, if inſtead 
of a beautiful Pile, he raiſes, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, ſuch a falſe and counterfeit Piece 
of Magnificence, as can be juſtly arraign'd 
for its Deformity by ſo many knowing 
Men in Art, and by the whole People, who, 
in ſuch a Conjuncture, readily follow their 
Opinion, 


IN reality e People are no ſmall Par- 
tys in this Cauſe. Nothing moves ſuccelF 
fully without 'em. There can be no Pus- 
LICK, but where they are included. And 
without a Publick Voice, knowingly guided 
and directed, there is nothing which can 
raiſe a true Ambition in the Artiſt ; no- 
thing which can exalt the Genius of the 
Workman, or make him emulous of after 
Fame, and of the approbation of his Cut 
try, and of Poſterity. For with the/e he 
naturally, as a Freeman, muſt take part: 
in theſe he has a paſſionate Concern, and 


' Intereſt, rais'd in him by the ſame Genius 


of Liberty, the ſame Laws and Government 
by which his Property, and the Rewards 
his Pains and Induſtry are ſecur'd to him, 


and to his Generation after him. 
EveR!Y 
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Evx R thing co-operates, in ſuch a 
State, towards the Improvement of Art 


| and Science. And for the deſigning Arts in 


particular, ſuch as Architefture, Painting, 


| and Statuary, they are in a manner link'd 


together. The Taſte of one kind brings 


| neceffarily that of the others along with 
it. When the free Spirit of a Nation turns 
it: ſelf this way, Judgments are form'd ; 
| Criticks ariſe ; the publick Eye and Ear 
improve; a right Taſte prevails, and in a 
manner forces its way. Nothing is ſo im- 
proving, nothing ſo natural, fo con- genial to 
| the liberal Arts, as that reigning Liberty 
and high Spirit of a People, which from 
the Habit of judging in the higheſt Mat- 


ters. for themſelves, makes 'em freely judg 


of other Subjects, and enter thorowly into 
the Characters as well of Men and Manners, 
as of the Products or Works of Men, in Art 
and Science. So much, my Lord, do we 
owe to the Excellence of our National 
| Conſtitution, and Legal Monarchy ; hap- 
pily fitted for Us, and which alone cou'd 
hold together ſo mighty a People ; all 
| ſharers (tho at ſo far a diſtance from each 
other) in the Government of themſelves ; 
and meeting under one Head in one vaſt 
Metropolis; whoſe enormous Growth, how- 
ever cenſurable in other reſpects, is ac- 


tually a Cauſe that Workmanſhip and 


Arts 
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Arts of ſo many kinds ariſe to ſuch Per- 
fection. 


Wu ar Encouragement our higher 
Powers may think fit to give theſe grow. 
ing Arts, I will not pretend to gueſs. This 
I know, that 'tis fo much for their advar- 
rage and Intereſt to make themſelves the 
chief Partys in the Cauſe, that I wiſh ng 
Court or Miniſtry, beſides a truly virtuous 
and wiſe one, may ever concern themſelves 
in the Affair. For ſhou'd they do fo, they 
wou'd in reality do more harm than good; 
ſince 'tis not the Nature of a Court (fuch 
as Courts generally are) to improve, but 
rather corrupt a Taſte. And what is n 
the beginning ſet wrong by their Exam. 
ple, is hardly ever afterwards recoverable 
in the Genius of a Nation. 


Cox TEN x therefore I am, my Lot, 
that BRITAIN ſtands in this reſpec s 
{the now does. Nor can one, methinis 
with juſt reaſon regret her having hithen 
made no greater advancement in thelex 
fairs of Art. As her Conſtitution has growl 
and been eſtabliſh'd, ſhe has in propos 
fitted her-ſelf for other Improvemett 
There has been no Anticipation in tk 
Caſe. And in this ſurely ſhe muſt bee 
teem'd wiſe, as well as happy; that & 
ſhe attempred to raiſe her-ſelf any ot 


| Taſte or Reliſh, ſhe ſecur'd her-, 
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| right one in Government. She has now 


the advantage of beginning in other Mat- 
| ters, on a new foot. She has her Models 
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yet to ſeek, her Scale and Standard to 


form, with deliberation and good choice, 
Able enough ſhe is at preſent to ſhift 
* for her-ſelf ; however abandon'd or help- 
| lefs ſhe has been left by thoſe whom it 
became to aſſiſt her. Hardly, indeed, 
cou d ſhe procure a ſingle Academy for the 
training of her Youth in Exerciſes. As 
good Soldiers as we are, and as good 
Horſes as our Climate affords, our Princes, 
| rather than expend their Treaſure this 
way, have ſuffer d our Youth to pals into 
; a foreign Nation, to learn to ride. As for 
| other Academys, ſuch as thoſe for Painting, 
i Sculpture, or Architecture, we have not fo 


much as heard of the Propoſal; whilſt the 


Prince of our rival Nation raiſes Academys, 


breeds Youth, and ſends Rewards and Pen- 


| ions into foreign Countrys, to advance the 
Intereſt and Credit of his own. Now if, 
| notwithſtanding the Induſtry and Pains of 
| this foreign Court, and the ſupine Un-con- 


cernedneſs of our own, the National Taſle 


however riſes, and already ſhews it-ſelf 
zin many reſpects beyond that of our ſo 
highly-aſſiſted Neighbours ; what greater 
Proot can there be of the Superiority of 
Genius in one of theſe Nations above the 
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4 LETTER 


'Tis but this moment that I chance 
to read in an Article of one of the G3. 
zettes from PARIS, that 'tis reſoly'd x 
Court to eſtabliſh a new Academy for 
political Affairs. In it the preſent 
„ Chief-Miniſter is to preſide ; having 
© under him fix Academiſts, donuts 4; 
« Talens ucceſſaires No Perſon to be 
ce receiv'd under the age of twenty fie, 
« A thouſand Livres Penſion for each 
« Scholar——Able Maſters to be appoints 
« for teaching them the neceſſary Scien- 
e ces, and inſtructing them in the Treaty 
of Peace and Alliances, which hate 
been formerly made The Member 
to aſſemble three times a Week — 
« C"eſt de ce Seminaire (ſays the Write) 
« gon tirera les Secretaires d' Ambaſſatt 
e gut par degrez pourront monter d de plu 
„ hauts Emplois.“ 


I MusT confeſs, my Lord, as gret 
an Admirer as I am of theſe regular It 
ſtitutions, I can't but look upon an A 
demy for Miniſters as a very extraordina 
Eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially in ſuch a Mon- 
chy as FRANCE, and at ſuch a Co. 
juncture as the ' preſent. It looks a | 
the Miniſters of that Court had diſcoreri 
lately ſome new Methods of Negotiativh 


ſuch as their Predeceſſors R1cHeLt 
and 


concerning DESIGN. 


and MAZ ARINE never thought of; or 
that, on the contrary, they have found 
themſelves ſo declin'd, and at ſuch a loſs 
in the Management of this preſent Treaty, 
as to be forc'd to take their Leſſon from 
ſome of thoſe Miniſters with whom they 
treat: a Reproach, of which, no doubt, 


they muſt be highly ſenſible. 


BuT 'tis not my deſign here, to en- 
tertain your Lordſhip with any Reflections 
upon Politicks, or the Methods which the 
FRENCH may take to raiſe themſelves 
new Miniſters, or new Generals ; who may 
prove a better Match for us than hitherto, 
whilſt we held our odd. I will only ſay 
to your Lordſhip on this Subject of Aca- 
demys ; that indeed I have leſs concern for 
the Deficiency of ſuch a one as this, than 
of any other which cou'd be thought of, 
for ENGLAND; and that as for a Semi- 
nary of State/men, I doubt not but, with- 


| out this extraordinary help, we ſhall be 


able, out of our old Stock, and the com- 


mon courſe of Buſineſs, conſtantly to fur- 


niſh a ſufficient Number of well-qualify'd 
Perſons to ſerve upon occaſion, either at 
home, or in our foreign Treatys ; as often 
as ſuch Perſons accordingly qualify'd ſhall 


duly, honeſtly, and bond fide be requir'd 
to ſerve. 
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# LETFER 


I-rnE TURN therefore to my Virtuyj;. 
Science; which being my chief Amuk. 


ment in this Place and Circumſtance, your 


Lordſhip has by it a freſh Inſtance thy 
{ can never employ my Thoughts with 
ſatisfaction on any Subject, without making 
you a Party. For even this very N oT1oy 
had its riſe chiefly from the Converſation 
of a certain Day, which I had the happi. 
neſs to paſs a few years ſince in the Coun- 
try with your Lordſhip. "Twas there you 
thew'd me ſome. Ingravings, which had 
been ſent you from IT AL x. One in par- 
ticular I well remember; of which the 
Subject was the very ſame with that of my 
written NOT ION inclos'd. But by what 
Hand it was done, or after what Maſter, 
or how executed, I have quite forgo. 
T'was the Summer-ſeaſon, when you had 
Receſs from Buſineſs. And I have - 
cordingly calculated this Epiſtle and Pr. 
ject for the ſame Receſs and Leiſure. For 
by the time this can reach ENGLAND, 
the Spring will be far advanc'd, and tie 
national Affairs in a manner over, with 
thoſe who are not in the immediate Ain 
niftration. 


WERE Hat indeed your Lordihip' 
Lot, at preſent; I know not whether u 
regard to my Country I ſhou'd dare thros 
ſuch Amuicments as theſe in your 7 

e 


concerning DESIGN. 


Yet even in this Caſe, I wou'd venture to 
fay however, in defenſe of my Project, 


and of the Cauſe of Painting; that cou'd 
| my young Hero come to your Lordſhip 
| as well repreſented as he might have 


« - 
LES, Fog” ICY Boo we A POR 


* 
* 
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| 


| 
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77 
5 
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been, either by the Hand of a MARAT 
or a JoRDANo, (the Maſters who were 
in being, and in repute, when I firſt tra- 
vel'd here in IT AL v) the Picture it:ſelf, 
whatever the Treatiſe prov'd, wou'd have 
been worth notice, and might have become 
a Preſent worthy of our Court, and Prince's 
Palace; eſpecially were it ſo bleſs'd as to 
lodge within it a royal Iſſue of her Majeſ- 
ty's. Such a Piece of Furniture might well 
fit the Gallery, or Hall of Exerciſes, where 


| our young Princes ſhou'd learn their uſual 


\ »fſons. And to ſee VIRTUE in this Garb 
J Action, might perhaps be no flight 
luemorandum hereafter to a Royal Youth, 
who ſhou'd one day come to undergo this 


Trial himſelf ; on which his own Happi- 


neſs, as well as the Fate of EUROPE and 


| of the World, wou'd in fo great a meaſure 
depend. 


THis, my Lord, is making (as you 
ſee) the moſt I can of my Project, and 


* Carlo Marat was yet alive, at the time this Letter was 
written ; but had been long ſuper-annuated, and incapable 
of any conſiderable Performance. 
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410 A LETTER, &. 


ſetting off my Amuſements with the beg 
Colour I am able; that I may be the mor: 
excuſable in communicating them to your 
Lordſhip, and expreſſing thus, with what 
Zeal I am, 


My LoRp, 


Your Lordſhip's 


Naples, March 6. 
N.S. 1912. 


moſt faithful 


bumble Servant, 


SHAFTESBUR! 


b 


NDEKX. 


[N. B. The Letters ſhew the Volume : 
The Figures, the Pages of each.] 


A. 
BRAHAM, Patriarch, his Character and Life. 
Val. iii. pag. 52, 53, 124 
Abfolute Power. See Arbitrary. 

Abſolute Princes. i. 203. Seem to aft by Coun- 
fel and Advice. 1.210, 11. Their Education 
and Manners. ibid. No real Society in Abſolute Govern- 
ment. i. 105, 6. No Publick, or Senſe of publick Gcod. 
107. No focial or common Afection. ibid. No Commu- 
nity or Mother-Ceuntry. iii. 143. Ab/otute Monarchy, 
debauching in religious and moral Principles. i. 107. iii. 
310,11. Neceſſary Subjeftion and Homage in Abſolute 
Government. 1.219. 111. 172 
Academick Philoſophy. i. 18, 253. Is Excellence. 1.81, 256. 

ii. 189, 191, 230, 31, &c. 305, 6. Sce Sceptick. 


Acatemick Founder and Succeſſor. 11. 253, 4 
Academick Diſcipline amonzſ? the Antients. 1.122. 11.191 
Academiſts : their way of arguing wnſutable to the impatient 

Humour of our Age. ü. 18%, 191 


Academys for Exerciſe, wanted for ow Youth. Unhaoppily 
neglefed. i. 33 3, 4. iii. 405. One 2 at Paris, for 
Political Affairs. iii. 406. Refletions thereupon. ibid. See 
Fxercifes, School, Univerſity. 

ACTEON: a common Abſurdity in the Pictures of his Mata- 


 morphoſis, in 357 
Aiions Fring of Actions. ii. 86 

Activity, or Action, how neceſſary to Mankind. 11. 131, 3 
Actor (Stage ) 1.7 

1 the Palit. 1.8 


Dd 2 Admira- 
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IND EX. 


Admiration, Weakneſs of the Paſſion. i. 144, &c. ii.; 24. . 
See Miracle, Wonder. = 


Juſt Admiration. 13 
Admiration founded in the natural and neceſſary Imazing 
tion of a ſublime and beautiful in things. i. 138 , 
336, 7. ii. 28, &c. 394, 420, 21, 20, 30. iii. 40, *. 


1825 K. 

Admiration, Motive, or Incentive to Philiſphy. iii. z. 
Reſtraint of it in Philoſophy. Tri 35, &. 202 
Idmiration, @ ſtrong one, diſtinguiſe d from that ef Lan 
iü. 379 

Advice. See Treatiſe of: | . Vol. I. 153, &. 


Loro T, ts D-/cription. ii. 386. Origin and eren 
Growth of Superſtition from EGrpr. ji. 387,8 
ini. 42, &c. Natural as aell as Political Cauſes ii. 35.0 
Unfociableneſs of Religion, mutual Abhorrence of Wſhiter, 
and Perſecution of Sets begun from hence. ii. 37, 
iii. 42, 59, &c. 80, &. Unhappy Settlement, Contu: 
ment, and Agrarian of the primittve Egyptians. In. 22, 
&c. Egyptian Miſerys. iii. 245. See Hieraich, 
Prieſthood. 

gyptian Loan. 1.358. Catechiſm and Calechumers orig, 
Egyptian. iii. 245. Sce Circumciſion. 


A, THiopIa, its Empire and Pricfihood. , in 48,9 
A-thiopian Seater. i. 82.3. 
Aﬀectation in Behaviour offeſite to Grace. 1.1% 
AﬀeQation in Belirf, Faith, Religion, Praiſe. i. b, 7, 35 K 
| 41, A0 

Aſſection: Natural Action towards Meral Beauty. 1.2%, 
I 


Sacial Aﬀetion : Enjorment. 1.310, 11. Social Hue 
confeſs d in Love of Country, &c. iii. 143, &. Pon. 
tal, Tilial Apiction. iii. 145. Strength of Sbriol A 


tion. i. 16. Conjugal Affection. 11.132. 11.210 
'Tis by Aﬀection merely that a Creature it ec mid gt 
ill. 11. 21,2 
Private or Self- Aﬀettion. ii. 22. When witious. ii 22, K 
Ihen good. U. 23, 
Reflex Action. ii. 28. Unequal Affection, or Ii 
1.31. Oppoſition of the Affection. ll. - 


Religious Aſection. 11.75. See Devotion, Enthuſiaim. | 
Syſtem of the Affections. ii. 85. That Siftemw expe 
i. 


** 
* 


Three kinds of Afﬀections. 1.36,” 
Degrees of Afections. 11, 87, 0d, K. 
4 |. Je s 
UI 


IND E X. 


Affection: Private Action too weak, when? 1.89. Aﬀec- 
tis towards private Good, neceſſary. : 11.99 
Energy of Natural Acfections. 11. 101, 2, &c. 
What Pleaſure attends the very Diſturbances belonging to 
Natural Affection. ii. 106, 7. Effects of Natural Aﬀec- 
tion. ii. 107, 8, &. Partial Affection has no foundation 

in Reaſon. iii. 111. How flender Satisfattion it affords. 
11.112,13 


Ivtire Afe&ion, its Advantages: 11.113, 14 
Analyſis or Plan of the Afﬀettions, as they relate to human 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs. 111.195, 96, Ke. 
Natural Affection, gn. iii. 222. The ſame parental ar 
filial kind, 11.145 
Balance of the Aſfectionts. 11.92, 95, 130, 31, &c. 
Exerciſe of the Social or Natural Affections, how neceſſary 
to Man. 11.134, 5, 6 
Of the Affections which relate to the immediate Self, or 
private Intereſt of the Creature. 11.139 


Unnatural Afeftions. ii. 163, 4, &. Their Conſequences. 
11.168, 9, &c. 


* Age, the preſent : improving, in our Nation: Why? i. q, 


10 
Agrarian : untoward-one in the Ægyptian State. iii. 43. How 
occaſion'd. iii. 47, 48, 57,58 

Aur of Perſon : See Grace. 
Alchymy. ii. 184, 190, 377. iii. 160 
Alchymiſts: why their Philoſophy fcill prevails fo much in cur 
Age. 1. 189, 90 
ALCIBIADES. iii. 126 
ALEXANDER the Great. 1. 249, 325 
Madern Alexanders. 1.227 
Amanuenſis, the Author. 1.305. 111.16, 190 
Ambition. 1.320, 21, 25, &c. ii. 157, 433, 40, 41 


Amble: common Amble, Pace, or Canterbery of Writers. 
| iii. 25, 26 
Amorous Paſſion : What Occaſin of Diſorder. ii. 151, 52, 
&c. 

\ 
Amour. Manner of it with the Fair Sex. iii. 118. Hiſto- 
1 of an Amour, 1. 176, &c. See Gallantry, Novel, 

ve. 


Amphictonian Couuſel. 1.138 
Amphitheater. See Gladiator. 

Anphitheatrical Spectaclis. i. 270 
Axacaangsi1s. 1.89 
Anatomy ef the Mind. i. 206, 7, Of the Body. ii. 302, 

&C. 


Dd 3 ANDREW: 
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INDEX. 


Ax DbREW: Merry- Andrew and Executioner : a Pichi. | 6 
Angels: Angelical Company. ' 
Anger: Uſe of the Paſſion in the inferior Orders of Cin 
tures, and in the ordinary Characters of Men. ii 124, 
45. Its ill Effects, auben indulg'd. ii. 145, 6, 7. Vida 
the higheſt and meft wirtuous Characters. ii. 144. finger 


an Acknowledoment of Juſt and Unjuſt. u. 419, 29 
Animal : How becomes a Part of another Syſtem. 1.13 
Animal Syſtem... ibid. 
Wild and Tame Animals of the ſame Species, how dt 
ferent. i. 132 
Anſwers to Books. 111.9, 10, &. Anfever-Writers. ibid. al 
270, 
Ant. 11. 96. iü. 220 
Anticipation. ii. 420. See Pre- conception. 
Anticipation and Repeal. 11.356 


Antidote 79 Enthuſiaſm : See Enthuſiaſm. 
Antients, their Diſcipline of Youth. 1.122. ii. 191. & 
cademy. 


Antient Policy, in the Affairs of Religion and Phil): 


1.17, 18, 11.262 
ANTIPATER. 1.24) 
Antipathy, religious. See Religion. 
APELLES. 1.227. See Painter. 
AroLLo. iii. 233. Apollo and Muſes. 1.5, 6, 7. Ker Nutz, 

Pythian, Delphick. 

Apologue. iii. 206, 7. See Fable, Mythology, Eſop. 
Apology, practice of. 1.329, 30. See Preface. 
Appearances : Se Species. 


Appetites high, eager. 1.177 
Appetite, cld:r Brother to Reaſon. 1.187 
Applauſe: Sce Praiſe. 

Ax ars, Poet. 1.23) 
Arbitrary Poxver, i. 220. The faveet and bitter. tb 


Arbitrary Power, or abſolute Monarchy, d:firufive of #1 
i. 219, 20,21, 237, 38, &c. iii. 23. Sce Abſolute pg 
Jyranny, Will. | 

ARCADIA. 121 

Archit-&ure, Barbarous, Gothick. 1.353. True ard nate 
ral, ind pendent of Fancy. ibid. Founded in Trut) i 
Nature. iii. 181. Why it has ſucceeded no better in ER 


land. 11. 49 
Architect arbitious. W153 
AR1STIBES. 1.267 
AKISTOPHANES. 1.25 


ARISTOTLE cited. 1.142, 3, 242, &c. iii. 66,139; 23% 


See Jeripatetick. 
P am: 


IN D EX. 


Arm : Secular-Anm, deliver over. 1. 66. iii. 110 
Arms and Hands, expreſ/ive in Oratory. iii. 366 
AxTHuR King. 11.112 


Articles of Belief. See Belief, Divinity. 

Antifans. i. 192. Artiſan honeſt, reſoiute. 1. 262 

Aniits rejoice in Criticiſm. i. 235, 61. Firtue and Genereſity 
of Artiſts. i. 261, &c. See Poet, Painter, Architect. 

Arts and Sciences how rais'd and improv'd. i. 239, &. 248, 
&c. iii. 136, &. Encourag'd by Liberty. iii. 403. is 


the Intereſt of great Men to encourage them. iii. 494 
Arts and Virtues mutual Fricnds. 1.338 
Aſſemblys, Public, demand Reſpect. 1.75 
Atellan, Plays. 1.251 
Atheiſm : its Conſequences with reſpe to Virtue. 11.69, 70 

Compar'd in that reſpect with Theiſm. 11.72, 3, 4 


Atheiſm from Superſtition. ii. 335, 6, &. Martyrs for Athe- 
iſm. iii. 64. Atheiſm preferable to Superſtition. 1. 41. 
iü. 126, 7, 8. Faith of Atheiſm. ii. 357 

Atheiſm charg'd on the People of the better Rank and Faſhion. 
ii. 264. iii. 204. Charg'd upon Wit and fubtle Reaſon- 

ing. ibid. 

Atheiſm. See Ill-Humour, Chance. 

Atheiſt, @ compleat one: His Belief or Faith. ii. 11, 298, 
357, 8. Hard to pronounce certainly of any Man, that he 
is an Atheiſt. ii. 12. Atheiſt perſanated. wi. 294, 95 

Atheiſts, Beſt Writers againſt em. ii. 259. Two forts of 
People call Atheifts. ii. 260. Different in themſolves ; 


and to be us'd differently. 11. 260, 61 
Atheiſts miſcal?'d. 1. 345 
Atheiſts Enthuſiaſts. i. 52. iii. 64, 5 

| Atheiſt, @ ſtrong Believer, ü. 357 
Atheiſtical Hypotheſis. 11.298 


Certain Principles common to Atheiſts ærith the Devout, or 
Lealots. i. 97, 117, 18, 23, 24, &c. 132, 345, 52. ii. 68, 

8 80, 81, 256. 111. 310 
Acheiſtical Vyiters or Talkers, no genuine Atheiſts. i. 89, 90, 
2, &c. 

ATHENIANS. i. 30. Their Antiquity, Genius. . 3. 
Manners, Medeſty. ibid. (See Greece.) Progreſs of Arts 


4 and Letters among ft them. 1. 248, 49, 50 
; Attick E legance. ef g 7 * 
EF ATTICUS. 111.21 
Ar TIL a, Gothick Prince. 11.91 
Avarice. i. 319, 20. iii. 197, 98, 304. Awaritious Temper, 
hxw miſerable. 11. 155, 6, &c. 


Audience, 1. 264, 65, 77. See Stage, 
Dd 4 AuGus 


INDEX. 


AuGusSTUS: 1. 220, 28, 269, 70. ui. 21, 250 
Authors: Saint-Authors. i. 164, 5. iii. 239, 40. Authy 1 
Solitude. 1. 175. Prince- Authors. 1. 213, 14. Authy'; 
Courtſhip to the Reader. 1. 200, 330.  Selffoneſ; of Aus 
thors. 1.200. Coquetry of an Author. ihid. 
Author once an honourable Name. iii. 3, 4. A Charatty 1. 
Note of Underſtanding. ibid. Jealuſ of free Auth, 

11, 7, 8, 262, &. 

Author Orthodox. 1.358, 59, 60. Orthodoxy of our Autlir i 
particular. iii. 70,71,31 . 

Authors 0. excuſable for their ill Performance, becauſe ns. 
ledted by the Great. i. 222, 3, 4, 30. Or becauſe of 
Criticiſm and Cenſure. 1.231, &. Or becauh if th 
publick Genius or Ear. i. 261, 2,58 

Author ani Reader, their mutual Relation, Intereſt. iii. 225 
&. Their Pretenfions, Privileges, Place, Cerenmidl, 

ibid. 

Divineſt Characters and Perſonages, no Authors, tithyr in 
Sacred or Profane Letters. iii. 244, &. Great Autly; 
capable of Buſmeſs, tho out of it. iii. 247, Ac. 273 

Authors of narrow Genius's, incapable of A4iom or Kale 
tion. iii. 272, 3, &. Bookſeller makes the Author. 1.264, 
11.27. - Modern Author profeſſcs Laxincſi, Preciitan, 
Careleſoneſs. 1.233, 4. In doubt about his own Wii, 
111.27. See Piece, Penman, Miſcellany. 

Author of theſe Treatiſes : accidentally engag'd in them. iii. 100. 
His firſt Treatiſe - (viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm) a real Luis, 
ibid. And before. 12,13,19,20 

Authority: Divine Authority judg'd by Moral:, 1.298 

Awe: ts Effect on Mens Under ſtandings. 1.96. See Fear. 


B. 
ABYLONIAN Empire and Hierarchy. iii. 48. % 
_ Hierarchy. 

BAc ox, Lord, cited. in. 0 
Banter: Faſhionable <vith modern Politicians and Nagetiam 
1.bz 
Banter Vom Perſecution. 1. 

Barbarian. S-e Goth, Indian. 
Barbariſm, chief Mark of. 1.153 
Barbariſm from Univerſal Monarchy. 1. 221,22 
Bart'lemy-Fair. 1.23 


Mr. Bays. iii. 274, 5, 6, &. Other Bayss in Dixin". 
111. 282, &. 
Bear-Garden, i. 270, 71. 1.250) 
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Peaſts, Beaſt or Brute-Science. iii. 184, 218. Paſſionate 
Love and Fondneſs towards the Beſtial or Animal-Forms, 
Virtues, Beautys. iii. 184, 216, &c. 

Oeconomy or Order of Nature in the Beaſts. dee Oecono- 


my. 

Beats 1 natural Inſtiucłs. 11. 307, 8 

Beaver. 11. 220 

Beauty : where to be found. 11.404, &. Myſterrous Charms 
of Beauty. ii. 211, &. Knowledg in the Degrees and 
Orders of Beauty. ibid. Three Degrees or Orders of 
Beauty. ii. 406, &c. Scale or Scheme of Beauty. iii. 182, 
Kc. Moral Beauty. ii. 409. Confeſs'd. i. 280, 81. ii. 
419, &c. iii. 179, 80. Moral Beauty and Deformity. 
ii. 29, 30. Beauty of Sentiments, Character, Mind. i. 136, 
207. 111.303. See Character, Mind, Virtue, Heart. 


Beauty, is Truth. i. 142, 3. 111.180, 1, &c. 
Beauty of Virtue. i.315, &. Beauty of the Soul. ii. 414, 

15 
Beauty of the Body. 11.414 


Beauty dangerous. i. 183. Outward Beauty expreſſive of in- 
ward. i. 138. Natural Health, the inward Beauty of ths 
Bady. iii. 181. Mechanick Beautys, in oppoſition to Moral 
and Intellectual. 1. 139 

Beauty in Animals. iii. 218. How attractive, enchanting. 

iii. 216, 17, &c. 


Scale of Beauty. iii. 182, 3 
The Odd and Pretty in the room of the Graceful and Beau- 
tiful. iii. 5, 6, &c. 
Beauty: its Idea natural. 11.415 
Beauty and Good the ſame. ii. 399, 422. Not the Object of 
the Senſe. ii. 423, 4. Its Extent. 11. 211, 12, 13 


The Beautiful, Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 7> x See Fair, 
Decorum, Enthuſiaſm. 
Bee. 11.94, 96. 111. 220 
Beggars. i. 35, 36. Beggarly Religion. ibid. and iii. 126, 
&c. 

Belief. (See Faith.) Belief at a venture. i.35. No Merit 
in believing on weak Grounds. i. 34. Aﬀettation of Be- 
lief. ibid. Articles of Belief. i. 361. li. 60, 1, 2, 79, 
80, 1,2. Groſſeſt Article of Belief, how introduCd of 
old into the Church. iii. 333, 44 Sacred and indiſpu- 
table Articles of Belief. ili. 70. Whether a Man can 

be accountable for his avrong Belief. ii. 326, 7, 8. Men 
perſuade themſelves into any Opinion or Belief whatever. 

Ul. 101, 2, &c. Belief at the Stretch of Reaſon. i. 34. 


1. 105 


Believer 
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IND EX. 
Believer againſt his Will. i. 35. iii. 127. Superſtitiau Be. 


lieder wiſhes there were no God. lii. 125, $ 
Belly. Gluttonous Imagination, or Bell;-Senfe. i. 28; 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. iii. 18, 20, 241. See Monſieur LE 
CLERC. 
Bigotry : ts Spirit. 1.74. Firſt Riſe. iii. 80. Force of the 
Word. | iii. $1, 2 
Bird. 11. 302, &c. 


Bit or Bridle, proper Emblem for the Figure of Virtue. iii. 386 
Body-Politick, Head and Members. i. 113, 14. See Conki- 


tution. 
BoriLEawv : French Satiriſt. i. 218. iii. 289 
Bombaſt. i. 232, 41. iii. 262 


Books. See Reading, Scholar, Burning. 

Gon- Boats fo calPd. i. 165. wi. 327. Pots of Chivalry, 
Gallantry, Prodigys, Travels, barbarous Nations, and Cu. 
toms. 1.341, &. Interfolating, ſufprefſing Practice 01 
Books. iii. 330. See Scripture, Fathers. 

Bookſeller. i. 304. (See Author, Amanuenſis.) Brgets a Fray 
or learned Scuffle. iii. 10, 11, 15, &. Bookſeller and 
Glazier. iii. 1 5 Bool ſeller's Shop and Trade. ibid. Bont. 
ſeller determines Titles. iii. 27. Fits his Cuſtomers. iii. 250 

Bossu : Pere Boſſu, du Poeme Epique. 1.142 

Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity. 

Good-Breeding. 1.64, 5. ii. 242. Leading Character io Vir. 
tue. 1. 129, 35, 333. iii. a61, 62, 68 

Good-Breeding, and Liberty, neceſſarily join'd. i. 76. Mar 
of Good-Breeding incapable of a brutal Afion. i. 129. 
Arts from his Nature, without Reflection, and by a kind of 
Neceſſity. 1.129, 350. Compar'd with the thorow len 
Man. ibid. See Gentleman. 

BRITAIN : its Advantages. i. 219. Has ſccur d a riglt 
Tofte in Government, Arts, &C. iii. 494, 5. Old Britain. 


i. 272 
Britiſh Liberty. i. 216, 22. Britiſh Senſe in Politicks. i. 80 
Britith Countrymen, Fellow-Citizens. iii. 144, Kc. 


PrxiTtoNns: their Senſe of Government, and a Conſlitutivn. 
i. 108. See England, Engliſhmen. 
Brute. ii. 305. See Beaſt. 


BrvurTvs. in. 249 
Buffoons. i. 72. Sre Laugh, Italian, Banter, Burleſque. 
Puild : eafter to demoliſb than build. ili. 134 


Burlefque : its principal Source. i. 71. (See Banter.) Mare 
Burleſque rejecied by the Antients. 1. 73. See Parody:, 
Comedy. 


Burletque-H it and Buffoonery on the Stage. i. 28ʃ 


Eurle ſaue 
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Burleſque Divinity. See Divinity. 

BURN ET Archæol. cated. ili. 122 

Burning Zeal. See Zeal. , = 

Burning and Deſtruct ion of Books, Learning, &c. wi. 239, &C. 
See Fathers of the Church. | 


Buſineis: Man of Buſineſs. i. 309 
C. 
Abaliſtick Learning. iii. $1 


CAs4M, Julius. i. 272.  Cxfar's Commentarys. i. 224. 
His Ability. i. 228 
Casars, Roman. i. 24, 25, 133, 221. Il. 41, 86, go, 


91 

Cake: not eat and have. 1.130 
Camp. 1. 335 
Cantonizing. 1. 113 

Canterbery. See Amble. 

CAPPADOCIANS. iii. 251 
Carnival. 1.82, &c. 
Carver, carnal, ſpiritual. iii. 112, &c. 
Catechiſm, Theological, Metaphyſical. i. 306, 7. Moral, Phi- 
hofophical. i. 307, &c. 


Catechiſm, and Catechumens, originally Egyptian. iii. 245. 
See Circumciſion. 

Catholick Church. See Church, Rome, Pope. 

Catholick Opinion, how form d. iii. 86, &. See Uniformity. 


CATULLUS. 1. 228 
Cauſe : common Cauſe. 1.222 
CEBEs. ul. 254 
Cenſors of Manners. i. 240. Cenſure free. i.9 
Ceremony. 1. 203, 4. See Compliments. 

Ceremonial, between Author and Reader. ill. 227, &c. 
Ceremonys. See Rites. 

CERVvaNTEs, Michael. iii. 253 
CHALDEA. iii. 48 


Challenge. (Sce Duel.) Spiritual Challengers, Liſts, Com- 
batants. i. 363. iii. 341. See Religion, Prieſts. 

Chance, prefer'd to Providence, by the ſuperſtitious. i. 40. 
in. 126, &c. See Atheiſm. 


Chaos, and Darkneſs, from Univerſal Monarchy. 1.222 
Chaos of the Engliſh Poets. iii. 62 
Charatters. Dealer in Characters muſt know his own. i. 189 

Sacred Characters. 1. 281 


Character, Divine. i. 23, 37. I God, in Man. i. 38, 41. 

Beauty Character. i. 136. See Beauty. 
Character avith one's felf, and others. i. 130, 294, 5 
Character, 


—— __—— 


INDEX. 


| Character, generous, and wile, ſet in oppoſition. 1.140 
1 Real Characters and Manners. i. 194, 99, 200, &c. 5 
Manners. 
1 Perfect Character, weiPd. i. 194. Perfect Character 1. 
artificial in Poetry. i. 337. Monſtrous in Epick, 67 5. 
the Stage. | 111. 200, Kc. 
| Homer's Characters. See Homer. 
ö Principal Characters and Under-Parts. 1.19; 
Characters in Holy Writ, not Subject. for a Poem. i.35h 
| Characters or Perſonages in Dialegue. iii. 292, 3, &, . 
| Dialogue. 
Sublime of Characters. 1.33 
Inward Character. 1.339. iü. z. 
Character from Circumſtances of Nativity. 11.14”, 8 
| Characters in the State. 111. 163, 70, &, 
©: Inward Character and Worth. VI. 17%; 
F: Character of a Critick. See Critick. 
| | | Characteriſtick of Underftandings. 1.201 
| 1 Charity and good Mill: Pretexts to aubat Ends. 1.87, 13; 
i iii. 115, 33, 4. See Morals. 
| Chriſtian Charity. 1.99. Charitable Foundations, to cr 
| Benefit. 1.133. Supernatural Charity. 1.18. iii. 11;, 


Heathen Charity. iu. 153. 
Charm of Nature, in Moral Object. See Nature, Beauty, 
Harmony, Taſte. 
Childrens Play. 1.66 
Chivalry. i. 272, 3. Originally Mooriſh, Gothick. i. 344 
| &C. iii. 25 3. Books of Chivalry. 1.344. Dregs if tt 
| 1.195. See Gallantry. 
1-4 Chriſtian Author. i. 67. Good Chriſtian. i. 99. Chriſta, 
. Mahometan, Pagan. i. 35 2. iii. 104. Sceptick-Chriftar, 
1. 


— 
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1, Chriſtianity mo away concern'd in modern Miracles. ii. 326, 
| ; 30, &c. Net founded in Miracle merely. ibid. s 
} | 1,297, 
11 A Church. i. 10. See Hierarchy, Catholick. 
[3.108 Roman Chriftiax and Catholick Church. iii. go. St Mt 
4 narchy. | | 
1. National Church. i. 17, 28. Its Intereſt aſſerted. i. I. 
l, Panick Fear for the Church. ili. 83, &. 
; j Church- Lands. i. 25, 133. 11.45, 79 
Writing Church-Militant. 111. 9, &c. and 200, K. | 
| Antient Heathen-Church. i. 50. iu. 120, K. | 
; Church of England. iii. 15, &c. See Divines. : | 
* Church-Patrior. It. 170,71 
[! Chymiſtry. Sce Alchymy. 
CIckR0. i. 208, 334. iii. 20, 21, 182,25 


INDE X. 


Circumciſion, its Origin among the Agyptians. iii. 52, 3. 
Recein'd by the Hebrew Patriarch, their Gueſt. ibid. By 
MosEs on his Return. 55. Laid den again, on his 
Retreat. 52. Again renew'd by JOSHUA, with regard 


to the ſame gyptians. 52, 4,5 
City: Heavenly City Jeruſalem. 1. 282 
Clan. See Tribe. 

Cleanlineſs. 1.125 


CEA (Mr. Le Clerc, Sylv. Phil.) ini. 214, 15. See Bib- 
liotheque Choiſie. 

Clergy, Benefit of. i. 305. Jntereft of Chriſtian Clergy in 
antient and polite Learning. iii. 236, 7. Management and 
Practices of the antient Clergy. iii. 333, 4. See Clericks, 
prieſthood, Fathers of the Church. 

Clericks ſeaitious. iii. 88, 9. See Magiſtrate, Civil Govern- 


ment. 


Climates, Regions, Soils, compar'd. 111.150 
Cloſet-Thoughts. 1.139 
Clown, judges Philoſophers. iii. 107. Better Philoſopher than 

ſome fo call d. | 111. 204 
Club, Liberty of the Club. i. 75. (See Committee.) Club- 

Mes had. 1. 267 
Coffee-Houſe. iii. 15, 274, &. Coffee-Houſe Committee. in. 

274, &c. Cerffee-Houſe Hero. ibid. 
College. i. 334. 11.184, 91 
Colliion amicable. 1.64 


Comedy. i. 198. Peſterior to Tragedy. i. 244, &c. See Farce, 
Play, Theater, Drama, Burleſque. 

Comedy, antient. Firſt, Second, Third. 1.245, &c. 252, &c. 

Comick Style. i. 257, &c. See Style, Satir. 

Commiſſion : ole Commiſion for Authorſhip. 1.3357, Hea- 
wvenly Commiſſion, Pretences to it examin'd. iii. 102, 50, 

EEE 336, &c. 

Committee. iii. 275, &c. See Club. 

Common Senſe. (Sce Senſe, Nature.) Men not to be rea/in'd 


out of it. 1.95 
Company, prowecative to Fancy. i. 159. See Aſſemblys, Con 
verſations. 


Complexions, religious. i. 84. See Salvation, Perſecution. 
Compliments. i. 203, 4. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſion in Religion. See Uniformity. 


Conference, ree. 1.70, 3,5 
Conformity in Religion. iii. 315. See Uniformity, 
Conformiſt Occaſional. iu. 8 5 


Conjurer, a wiſe aud able one. i. 318. Conjurers. i. 87, 175, 
348. See Magi, Prieſt, Enchanter. 


Conqueſt, 


—— 
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IND EX. 


Conqueſt, Nationat. i. 148 
Conſcience, Moral. ii. 119. Its E ect. ii. 120, 1, 2, Bi. 
gious Conſcience ſuppoſes Moral Conſcience. ii. 120. Fel 


Conſcience, its Effects. Ul. 122, 3.4 
Conſcience V Intereſt. ii. : Jo 
Conſecration of Opinions, Notions. Y 
Conſiſtency, Rule of. ii. 334 
Conſtitution, State or Government. i. 108, 239. Engliſh a 


ſtitution. 1. 212, 16. iu. 179 
Contemplation. ii. 75. See Meditation. ' 
Controverſy. Controverſial Writings. iii. 9, &c. 270, +, 

Church-Controverfy. iii. 290, &. Rdi-ious Center, 

and Deciſin of the Cauſe, according to modern P. H 

UI. 341, &. 
Converſation. i. 68, &c. 75, 6. iti. 335, 6. Life „ Ca. ( 
verſation. i. 75, 6. Sterility: of the beft Converſation; 

the Cauſe. i. 77. Remedy. ibid. Modern Converſatin, 


effeminate, enervate. 11. 186 0 
Convocation (Synod, Council) what Candour, J enger 
: i. 360, ke. 
Coquetry, /ce Author. 0 
CorNEiLLE, French Tragedian, cited. ui. 87, 2% 
Corporation of Vit. iii. 279. See Mit. | 
Correctneſs (See Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 232, &. 
241. iii. 227. Jncorrefneſs. iii. 2, 3, &c. 258. Ca} 
of Incorrectneſi in our Engliſh Writers, ibid. & 272, C 
3, &. 
Covetouſneſs. Sce Avarice. 
Counſellor. Privy Counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. i. 211 
Countenances. Sze Complexions. 0 
Cowardice. 1. 314. ii. 140, &c. See Fear. 
Country. Lowe of native Country. iii. 143. Ser Love. C 
Native Country, Name wanting. iii. 149. Higher City i C1 
Country recognix d. uw. 158, 0 
A Court. i. 10, 335. Court-Power. iii. 23. Grandeur of G 
Court, what influence on Art and Manners. i. 219, K G 
239, &c. 341, 2. iii. 23. Spirit of a Court. i. 104, & 2 
Specters met with there. i. 139. Place at Court. iii. ii N 
&c. 208. Caurt- Slavery. iii. 168, &c. See Slavery. C 
Court-Engines. iii. 174. See Favourites. 
Courtier. i. 192. Honeſt Courtier. iii. 24, 175-0 C: 
Creature. Ewery one a private Intereſt. ii. 15, &c. 


Il of every Creature. * 
No Creature good, if by his Nature injurious to bis N. 
cies, or to the whole in which he is included. U. U, 
When a Creatute is ſuppos'd good. ii. 21, 23, 20. * 

‚ 


INDEX. 
„ales an ill Creature. ii. 26, 27. What makes a Crea- 


ture worthy or virtuous. ii 30, 31 
Creature void of natural Affection. ii. $1, $2 
Creature aue too good. 11. 90, 91 


Creed. iii. 242. Furniture of Creeds. iii. 322. Creed-making. 
iii. 60, 61, 80, &c. 332, 3, 4. See Belief, Article, 

| Watch-word. 
Credulity and Incredulity. i. 345. Credulity, how dangerous. 
ii. 326, &c. 


Criterion of Truth. i.61 

Critical Truth. See Truth. 

Critical Liberty. iii. 316 

Critical Art, Support of Sacred Writ. iii. 236, &c. 241, = 
207 


Criticiſm, rejoices the real Artiſt. i. 234, &c. Toleration of 
Co. Hntial to Wit. i. 260. Sacred Criticiſm. iii. 
72, 3, 229, 30, &. Prevention againſt. iii. 166, 276 
Criticks : the ingenious and fair ſort. i. 81. Formidable to the 
Author or Poet, <why ? 1. 231, 2. M. 272, 73s &c. 
French Criticks. iii. 280. See Bossv, Journaliſts. 
Critick-haters. i. 235, 6. iii. 165, 6, 7, 258, 272, 74, &c. 
Self-Critick, 1. 163 
Intereſt, Party, Cauſe, or Writing, to be ſuſpected, which 
declares againſt Criticiſm, or declines the Proof. iii. 266, 
| 2 
Criticks, Pillars of State in Wit and Letters. i. 236, &c. _ 
41. 111. 267, Criticks, Notarys, Expoſitors, Prompters. 
1.241. Treated as whimſical. i. 272. Their Cauſe de- 


fended. ili. 165, 66 
Criticks by faſhion. i. 272 
Writing-Criticks, or Satiriſts. ill. 271, 2 
Criticks, Satiriſts, Scepticks, Scrupuliſts. 111. 109 
Crocodile, 4vo:{hip'd. ii. 32. iii. 80. Emblem of Superſtition. 
11. 38 
Crocodiles, Chimeras, Scholaftick. Th 3 
Crowns, how purchas'd on ſome occaſions. 1.133 
Crudities. i. 164, &c. 
Cupwor TH (Dr. ) his Character. \ii. 262. Why accus'd 
of being a Friend to Atheiſts. ibid. Cited. iii. 64 
Catom and Faſhion powerful Seducers. i. 355. Cuftom vi- 
1945. ii. 
Crue, Goddeſs, Up 253 
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Amon, or Guardian Spirit. i. 168, 9. in. 28 
Demon, to abhat that Name belongs. ii. . dee 
Witch. | 


Dæmoniſt, awho, what. ii. 11, 12 
Dancer. 1.10 
Figur'd Dances. iii. 91. High Dance in Religion and pr. 


phecy. ; by iü. 117 
Death, King of Terrors. 1.314. ii. 253. See Fear, 
Debate, free. 1.71. iii.155. See Conference, Freedom. 
Debauch, has à reference to Society. 1.310, 11. il. 12) 


Declamation. i. 70. See Preaching. 


Decorum. i. 138, 9, 337. ii. 415. iii. 180, 85, 97,8. Du. 
rum and Sublime of Actions. iii. 34. (See Beauty, Grace) 


Dulce & Decorum, i. 102, 23 
Dedication. See Preface. 
Defender of the Faith. i.213 
Deiſt, the Name ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. ü. 209 


Deity, when wiow'd amiſs. 1.32, 3. Deity ſought in Chaz 
and Confuſion, not in Order and Beauty. ii. 436, &. 
Various Combinations of Opinions concerning Deity. ii. i; 
How Men are influenc d by the Belief of a Deity. 11.54, &. 
Terror of the Deity implies not moral Conſcience. 11.119, 
Different Chara#ers, Alpes, or Views of Deity. ii. 30 
40. Species multiply d. ini. 47, 49, 50, 80. Heathen An 
butes cf Deity. iii. 153. See Genius, Mind. 

Deity, the ſovereign Beauty, ana Source of all Beauty. i. 
294, 5. See God. 


Delphick [uſcrittion. 1.179 
DEMOSTHENES. i. 161, 208. 11.14 
DExXMARK ard SWEDEN. WW. 171 


Deſpotick. Sve Arbitrary, Abſolute. 


Der 16 Set Hell. 


Devotion of the diſmal ſort; its Effets. ii. 116, 17. I 
ate, beegarly, illiberal, fycophantick, knaviſh kind, i by 

35. it. 125, 

Dialogue: Manner of Writing usd by the Antients. 1.7% 
Preliminary Science to Poetry and juſt Writing. i.191, & 
Moderns, why ſo ſparing and unſucceſsful in the way if 
Dialogue-Writing. ii. 187, 8. How practid d by /ome . 
Aru Divines. ill. 291, &. Dialogue between an Aulr 
and his Bookſeller. iii. 16. Between GOD and Mar, 
111.122. Between Man and Beaſt. ibid. Betwem GOD 

aud Satan. ibid. Between GOD and JoxAn. nay 


Dis 
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DIANA- : iii. 79, 83, &e. 
DroDoRUS S1cuLUS cited. 11.43, 47, &c. 
Dion Cass1us, wretched Hiſtorian. i. 270. iii. 24 
Dronystus HALICARN. ui. 234, 80 


Diſcourſe continu d and alternate. i. 70. Piciſſitude in Di/- 


courſe, a Lanw. i. 70, 76 
raed; a Half Thought. iii.297, 302, 4 See Knavery, 
Thinking. 
Diſintereſtedneſs in Friendſhip. i. 100, 1. See Friendſhip. 
Difinterefledneſs in Religion, and its holy Founders. i. 281, 
c. See Reward, Love. 


Diſtraction, real. i. 322, &c. 
Divine, or God-l;ke. i. 33, 38. See Character, Theogony, 
Theology. 
Divine Example. ii. 56 
Divine Preſence. ii. 57 


; Divines (Theologifts ) iii. 122, 235, 237, &c. 282, 90, 91, 93, 


cc. 305, ©, 316, 325, &. Why incautious, and ill 


' Managers, in the Cauſe of Religion. ii. 258, 9 
+ Divine, in humour, out of humour. iii. 130 
Dirinity- Doctor, combatant in Print. iii. 10, &c. 


Polemick Divinity. _— &c. 
Barleſpue Divinity. iii. 291, c. Sirnamet and Titles of 
Divinity. iii. 60. See Deity, Theology. 


bearing. So Hypothefis. 


* 
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4 


Dog. See Fable, 
Dogmatiſts, avhy o / Es in this Age. ii. 190, 91. 


Dogmatizing in Religion and on a future State. ibid. and 
236, 7, 297. See Sceptick. 
Dominion, founded in Property. . iii. 49 


| Drama: Engliſh Drama, lame Support of it. iii. 289, 90. 


4 
Y 
} 


Dramatis Perſonz. ibid. See Play, Stage, Tragedy, 


Comedy, My. Bays. 
Theological Drama. lit. 293 
Drapery, Rules concerning it. il. 372, 3 


© Daren. iii. 61, 2. See Bars. 


— 
3 


; 


2 


8 


; 


Duels. i. 273, 363. See Challenges. 


* 
E. 
AR in Muſick. i. 42, 135, 217, 18, 35, 336, 38 
E Far oft. i. 344 Publick Ear. i. 264, 275, Fa "See 
Audience. 

Diftemper in the Ear. i. 324, 5 
Fars to hear, &c. i. 63 
Far in Poetry. i. 217. 275. iii. 262, &c. 


vol. 3. Ee Earth : 


INDE X. 


Earth: Syem of the Earth, how a part of ſome other 5 
tem. ii. 19. Another Earth, or World. i.282, Ou U. 
lation to mere Earth and Soil. iii. 144, &, Sen; n 


Earth. III. 146, - 
Education. See Univerſity, Academy, School, Tutor. 
Effeminacy. i. 314. 11.186. i. 180 

Efeminate Wit. Ui. 166, 

EcyeT. See EGT r. 

Elephant. i. 221 | 

Eloquence. i.8. Leproſy of. i. 160. Corruption of ii. 22 

Eloquence and other Arts depend on Liberty. i. 219, 20 

See Liberty. 

Embaſſadors from Heaven, in what ſenſe. iii. 3 36, &c. Hu l 
the Moon. iii. 339, &. Apoſtolick Commiſſion, Entaſ, | 
Succeſſion. iu. 337, &. 

Emblematical, nothing of that kind to be direftly mingled i | 5 
an Hiſtorical Piece. iii. 381. An Inſtance from N . 
PHAEL. ii. 382 ; 

Emperors, Roman. i. 24, 133, 222, 28. Convert Enger Y l 

1.133. 11.5 

Empirick. i. 163, 233 E 

Enchanter. i. 348, 49. See Conjurer, Prieſt, Magi. OD 

Engineer of Letters. ili. 16, 17. Ii Philoſophy and Sc, E 

11.154 : 

Engine : Court-Engines. WL 174 FT: 

ENGLAND, a Conqueſt : whence to he fear d. iii. 145,9 ; 

Ola. England. iii. 150, 51. Late England. ibid. & 
Britain. G 
Church of England. See Church, Divines. | Ex 

Engliſhmen, Fellow-Citizens, Countrymen. iii. 144, &. Nat ö 
whence brought. W149 1 

Engliſh, inhoſpitable Humour. W. 1523 c 

Engliſh Authors in general. i. 265. Speeches and ani Fp 
Wit of our Engliſh Anceſtors. I. 141, : Ep 

Engliſh Liberty. . 216, 22 Ep 

Engliſh Pcetry. (See Muſes.)  Uncorreneſs of Engliſh P- S } 

i. 263. iii. 258, 59, 64 K. © Ep 

Engliſh Diwvines. iii. 122. See Divines. 1 Epi 

Enjoyment: deceitful kind. i. 309. Sincere. i. 311. V Y 

i. 310, 11 38 

Enthuſiaſm : Definition of the natural fort, &c. iii. 30, 31 Fr 
Enthufiaſm of holy Souls. iii. 68. Legitimate and bim, CER 
fort. 1.53. iii. 67. Rais'd from Internals. 11.27%" Eee 
iii. 9. From Externals. ili. 41, 90, 91. Pitt Eſſa 
Enthuſiaſm. iii. 8 1. Prophetical. iii. 67, 8. Fata Er. 


i. 21. Alathematical. ii. 104, 5. Enthuſiaſm A ” 


INDEX. 


Lover, Hero, Virtusſe, &c. ii. 400, &c 430. iii. 31. 
Univerſal, or in all. 1.54. W.29 
Enthuſiaſms of different forts. iii. 41. Comprehended in the 
Romiſh Church. iii. go, &. Vulgar fort, and more re- 


fend. ibid. Enthufiaſm divine. i. 53 
Modification of Enthufiaſm. i. 17. Various Operation. i. 48, 
&. Enthuſiaſm at ſecond hand. 1.43 


| Enthuſiaſm juſtifh'd. i. 53, &c. ii. 57, 394, 5, 400, 1, 8. in. 
28, Ke. Ravage of Enthuſiaſm. i. 89. Antidote to 


Enthuſiaſm. i. 55 
Virtue it-ſelf a noble Enthuſiaſm. iii. 33, 4 


Enthuſiaſm 4 natural and honeſt Paſſion. iii. 37, 8. Soft and 

lovely. ii. 218, 19. Enthufiaſm works differently, by Fear, 

; by Lowe. iii. 38, 9. ts amorous Lineage. iii. 38. Con- 

trary and miraculous Effects of Enthuſiaſm. iii. 40 

Enthuſiaſm catching, communicable, imparted. i. 44, 5. iii. 29, 
30, 84. See Melancholy, Prophecy. 


. ME, 7 


Sociable Enthuſiaſt. 11.218 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant. i. 287. Epicureans, Enthufiaftical A. 
theifts. 1.52. iii. 64, 5 
Enthuſiaſtick Inebriation. iii. 66, 7 
Envy, unnatural Paſſion. 11.16 
| Epheſian Worfbipers, iii. 83, &, Zeal for their —_ 
7 
X 


Y Ertcuxus, his Connivance in matters of Vifon and Fana- 
ticiſm. i. 48, &. Recognition of the Force of Nature, and 
Natural Affection. 1.117, 18. Toleration of Natural En- 
Fo thuſraſm. i. 43, &c. iii. 32, &c. 
| Epicurus, primitive Father to ſome conceal Moaderns. i. 117. 
: Love and Religion cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, &c. 
| Nature, a Deity to the Epicurean cit. i. 52. iii. 64. 
Ss. Enthuſiaſm, Atheiſm. 


ne 


EFpicurean Atomiſt. i. 301 
Epicurean Hypothefis. ili. 32, 35, 69 
Epicurean Sec tolerated. 1.18 
8 Pulgar Epicuriſm. ii. 126 
Erinkxvibzs. iii. 238 
Epiltles: TutLy's Epifles. iii. 20. SEX ECV Epiſtles. 
. iii. 22, &c. 
Epictolar Style. iii. 17, &C. 
$ Epiltle Dedicatory. See Preface. 

IE Ganges ( King ) deſtroys a Hierarchy. 11.49 
* SOP, iii. 206 


favs, i. 163. Eſay-Myiting. ibid. See Miſcellany. 
FETHIOPIA. See ETRHIOP IA. 


Purnsexon, Painter. 1.144, 340 
; Ee 2 Evs1Pl- 


L 


— — — — — 


INDEX. 


EvuRIPIDES. i. 244, &c. iii. 141, 240, 31: . 
Executioner. See Magiſtrate. ” 8 
F Excellency. See Titles. 
Fxemplars, in the Writing- Art. i. 192, 20h 
. Exerciſes. i. 191. See Academy. 2 
Eyes: fitted to certain Lights. i. 64 
Eye in Painting. i. 135, 235, 336. Eye in Painting bft, hen? 
i 

Diftemper in the Eye. i — 

Harmony to the Eye 1.4 
Eye debauchꝰ d. ü.; 

E 


ABLES 4 by Wiſmen and Moralifts. i. 63. iii. 20; 
See Parable, Mythology. 
Fable / the Man and Lion. ii 188. Of the Travelling Dog 


iu. 297, $ 


Truth of Fable. See Truth. 

Fact. Matter of Fact, how judg'd by Zealots. i. 43, 4,55, 
147, 8. Matter of Fact, in the Language of the Su: 
flitious. 14 

Matters of Fact, unably tho ſincerely related, prove the un 


fort of Deceit. i. 346. See Truth. : 
; Faction, Spirit of. i. 114 TS; 
4 Fair, Bartl'my. 1 2 7 
7 Fair, Beautiful. i. 139. See Beauty, Decorum, Number 
| Fair, Species of. | 1139 F 
| 3; Fairys. 1 
1 Faith (religious) antient, modern. i. 6, 7. Inplicit Fail F. 
| 10 1.94. iii. 231. Definition. iii. 7 3, 4. Extenſion of Fai 
[i i. 5, &. AF of Faith. ibid. Faith on any Ton If 
it i. 36. Heroick Faith. iii. 334. Religious Faith, . WAN ** 
I dent on achat? i. 39. Hiſtorical Faith. iii. 72. Pena Fi 
| i iii. 73. Faith National, Hereditary, entail'd by Low. Fi 
0 : 344, 02. iti. 103. Faith in Travellers, Romancn, | : 
1118 egends. i. &c. Rule of Faith. iii. 318, 19, 22, K ; 
| for Belle. F "II {fo 
f | | Rule of Faith (Treatiſe of Archbiſhop Tillotſon) itt - 
14 ii. 320, & To 
I ; Chineſe, or Indian Faith. i. 344, 5. Hiſtorical, Critical fai ; Fo 
Vi iu. 22 boo 
« Confeſſion of Faith, the Author's. iii. 315. Gradual Dug ' 
of the Evidence relating to the Matters of our Fait | ker 


111. 238, * 


p Fanaticks, antient. i. 47, c. Compar'd <vith modern. ibid | 
1} Fanatick errant. ii. 330. See Lymphaticks. i 


Fanatic 


IN D EX. 


5 Fanaticks in all Churches and Religions. i. 50. iii. 38. Fa- 


naticiſm, its true Character. ii. 329, 30. Fanatick Senſe 
and Judgment of Scripture. iii. 237. Popiſh Fanaticiſm. 
111.92, 3, 239, &c. 

Fancys apofirophiz'd. 1.188. Sophiſters, Impeſlors. ibid. Go- 


wernment of Fancy. i. 308, &c. it. 231. Fancy: her 
Aſault, Combat, Reel. i. 311, &c. 320, &c. 

Fancys, Sollicitreſſes, Enchantreſſes. i. 312, 13. Reprimanded, 
queſtion'd, examin'd, diſmiſs'd. i. 325, c. Diſagree- 
ment with Fancy, makes the Man himſelf; Agreement, 
not himſelf. i.325, &. Lady-Fancy croſid by a What 
next? i. 326. Fancys in a Tribe. i. 321, 27. Florid 
Fancy. iii. 177. Power of Fancy in Religion. iii. 68. See 
Humour. 


+ Farce. i. 150. iii. 6, Kc. See Feſcennin, Atellan, Parody. 


Faſces. i. 16. See Magiſtrate. 


| Faſhion. See Modes, Cuſtom. 


Father of a Country. 1.37, 321 


| Fathers of the Church diſputing and diſputed. iii. 327. r- 


x * 2 N 


duftrious in ſuppreſſing all Scripture or Arguments of their 

verſarys which made apainſt them. iii. 320, &c. 530, 
c. Burning Method of Roman and Greek Fathers, 
Biſhops, &c. iii. 239, &c. 


| Favourites. i. 192. ii. 138. See Court. 


Fear, Paſſion of. i. 294. ii. 55, &. Deſcription by Des 


Cartes. i. 294. I Root and Cure. i. 295, &c. 


Fear of Death. u. 140, &. How improv'd or abated. 1. 314. 


Kc. iii. 196, 7, 203, 4 


Tear and Hope in Religion. ii. 55- See Future State, Rewards 


and Puniſhments. 
Ferments. See Humours. 


Feſcennin (Plays. ) 1.251 


Fiction. See Fable. 


Figure, principal in a Picture, to govern the reſt. Il. 374 


Flattery in Devotion. i. 34. See Devotion, Sycophant. 


Fly. it. 18. See Spider. 


| Rn: te prog who ? \ Hi. 231 


1.187. iii. 15 


| Force and Arbitrary Power deftruftive of all Arts. i. 219, &c. 


237, &c 


| Form, outward, in a Figure, to give place where the inward 


ts deſerib'd. in. 367 
Formality, i.11, 12, 74 
; 1.12, 13, 174, 335. iii.g7, 8. The Author himſelf 
\ 4 Formali|t, iii. 135 

4 


Ee 3 Foreigners: 


IN D E X. 


Foreigners: Treatment of them by different Nations, ili. 154 
&c. See Hoſpitality. 8 


Free Thought. : See Thought. 


Free Thinker. 

Free Writer. li. 7 

Free States. i. 238, &. 

Freedom of Vit. i. 690. (See Wit, Diſcourſe, Debate] Ca. 
ſequence of a Reſtraint. 1.702 

French Authors. i. 335. Theater. ii.6, 7,8 


French Criticks. See Boss v, Criticks. 
Friend: inowable, unknowable. i. 284. Friend of Mankind 
1.247 
Friendſhip : real Good. ii. 238, &c. Comprehend; Society — 
Mankind. ii. 239, &. Friendſhip how prevalent au 
diffuſrve, . 11. 109 
Friendſhip, Chriftion, Heathen. 1.98, &c. {Se Charity, 
Hoſpitality, Dilintereſtedneſs.) Friendhip its coun Ne 


ward. 1. 100 
Fucus, Mask or Vizard of Superſtition. 8, 
Fungus. ju. 140 


Future State. 1. 18, 97, &c. ii. 236, 7. iii. 302. Ser Reward 
and Puniſhment, 


G. 

Galante. 1.192 
Gallantry, Original and Progreſs. i. 272, 3, 336 
11.194, &c. 111.253. Devaut Gallantry. i. 20, 62,1 
Gellantry and Heroick Power of Faith. iii. 334. Mot 
in the Gallant World. i. 331. See Ladys, Chinaly, 
Novel. 

Gallows. i 127. iii. 177. ee Jail. 

Gardens. iii. 167. See Palace. 


Aulus GEtLL1vus cited. 111 254 

Generation: Natural Iuſtinct in the Caſe. 11.412 

Genius, or Guardia1- Angel. 1.168, 

Genius of the World. ii. 245, 284, 95, 343, 47, 352, Kc. K 
Deity. 


Genius, not ſufficient to form a Writer or Poet. i. 103. ii 8 
Engliſh Author aur be all Genius. i. 233. ii. 250 
Faſhionable Ajfeftation of a Genius, without Current 
our Engliſh Writers. i. 263. iii. 258, 9, 64, ke. b. 
Engliſh Poets. 

Gentleman: Charader of a Gentleman. i. 155. iii. 156.0 
(See Breeding.) Amnu/tments of Gentlemen mort in 
prox<irg than the profound Reſearches of Pedants. | 10 

i. iti 
1.190 


Gidix, 


Fine Gentleman, owing to Maſters. 
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INDEX. 


Gibbet. i.125. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 
Gibbets and Rods ſucceed to Charity and Love, auben. ili. 115 


Giddineſs in Life. 1.322 
Gladiators: Barbarity of Gladiatorian SpeAacles. i. 269, * 
| iii. 256, 7 
Gladiatorian Penmen. ili. 12 
Glaſs. See Looking-Glaſs. 5 
Glazier. 11.15 
Glory: Afing for Glory's ſake, how far divine? i.38 
GxosTICKS, antient Hereticks. iii. 75, 6 


God: God and Goodneſs the ſame. 1. 33, &c. 40, &c. 
Nothing in God but what is God- like. i. 33, c. Queſtion 
concerning his Being, what Iſſue ? ibid. and 39, 40. See 
Deity, Attributes, Praiſe. 

God, what ? ii.10. What Idea given of God in certain Re- 
ligions. ii. 13, 14. I Character of a God: Its Conſe- 
* in reſpect to Morality. ii. 47, &. How God can 


e ſaid to witneſs for himſelf to Men. 11.333, 4 
Belief of a God, conſider d as Powerful. ii. 55. As Wor- 
thy and Good. ii. 56 
GONDIBERT. iii. 341, 2 
Good: how predominant in Nature. ii. 216, 17. What ts 
truly Good. ii. 225, 237, &c. 


Good of the Whole. i. 40. Private Good, what? i. 203. 
See Intereſt, Pleaſure. : 


$ Good, what ? Where found? 1.308, &. Good and Happineſs. 


ii. 227. 111.196, &c. Opinion of Good. ibid. 


: Goods of Fortune, and Goods of the Mind compar'd. ii. 432, 
; & 
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Goodneſs, Divine. i. 23. Opinion of Goodneſs creates Truſt. 
1.94. ii. 334. 11.114 
Goodneſs : hat, in a ſenſible Creature ? 11.21 
GorxGias LEONTINUS. 1.74 
GoTH. 1.86, 8g. Gothick Influence in Philoſophy and Re- 
ligion as well as Arts. i. 350, 51. Gothick Government, 
i. 150, 51. Gothick Notion. i. 86, 9. Gothick Poetry. 
1.217, 18. Gothick Architecture. i. 236 
Gothick Conqueror, conquer*d by ſpiritual Arms. iii. 90, 91 
Gothiciſm. See Barbariſm, Barbarians. 
Government abſolute. (See Abſolute.) Free Government or 
Conflitution, i. 216. Definition. iii. 311, 12. Origin 
or Riſe of Civil Government: Ridhculous Account. 1.109. 
(See State of Nature.) Natural Account. i. 110, &c. 
236, &. Civil Government conforming and ſubordinate. 
2.110, 336. Deff'd, inſulted, embroil d. i. 363. iii. 89 


Ee 4 Grace, 


INDE X. 


Grace. (Se Decorum.) The naturally graceful. i, 11. 
(See Beauty, Numbers.) Grace and Action in Humgy 
Bachs. 1. 190 

Grace. See Titles. 

Grammar: Grammatical Rules neceſſarily applicable to Ser. 


ture of whatever kind. Ul. 229, &. 
Grandees. See Miniſters. 
Grapes not from Thorns. i. 286 
Gratitude. ii. 240, 41 


Gratuity. i. 126. See Reward. 

Gravity, i, prov'd. i. 11, 12. True and falſe. ibid. (f 
the Eſſence of Impoſture. i. 11. Convenient Gravity of 
this fort. iii. 334. See Grimace, Formality, Solemnity. 

GREAT BRITAIN, He to be the principal Seat of Arts. ii. 308 

Great Men. See Miniſters. 

The Great (Great People) their Influence on Wit, ard in 
the literate World. 1.8, 210, &. Their Charatte. ii 
137,8 

GREECE, Fountain of Arts, Science, and Politeneſi. — 
iii. 138, &. Early Writers of Greece forn'd the jub- 
fick Tafle. i. 263, 4 Grecian Religion. iii. 126, &. 153, 
4. Manners. ibid. 152, &c. See Athenians. 

Greek Language, original Beauty and Refinement. iii. 138, 

Kc. 


GrEGORIVUS the Great. lit. 239, 40 

Grimace, religious and zealet-kind. i. 65, 6, 74, 149, Le 
Gravity. 

Grimace, from Conſtraint and Perſecution. 1.84 

| Groteſque-Figures. 1. 149 

Guardian hone/?, when ? 1125 

H. 
Alf-Jeſters. i. N 
Half-Knave, reno Fool. i. 131,2 


Half-Thinkers. iii. 300. See Thought. 

Harmony, fuch by Nature, not by Faſhion or Will. i. 353. 

Natural Harmonz, how advanc d. i. 238. Han, 
Rules of. i. 140. See Muſick. 

Haunt. See Specter. 

Heart, unſound, hollow. i. 43. A Heart in Lover's Languayt 
i. 137. Deſcent on the Territorys of the Heart. 1.355; 
Heart merely human. i. 358. Heart after the Patt f 
God Almighty. ibid. Numbers of the Heart. ii. 3 
Wiſdom of. 1.277. See Beauty, Character. of 

Heart makes the Philoſopher. 11.161 

Heathen-Charity. See Charity. 


Heathen-Church. See Church, 1 
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INDEX. 
Hell. ili. 177, 8. See Devil, Gallows, Jail. 


Heraldry. i. 362, 3 
Herald of Fame. 1. 225 
HERCULES. ii. 188 


Judgment of Hercules, the Subject of it. iu. 349, 50. The 
principal Figure in the Piece. iii. 358. is different 
Appearance in the ſeveral Parts of the Diſpute. iii. 350, 


51, 59, 60 
Herculean Law. 1. 267 
Hereaſter: A Queſtion wwith @ Sceptick. ii. 236, 7. See Fu- 
ture State. 
Heretick by Birth. iii. 104. Good-humour'd Man properly no 
Heretick. 11.105 
Hermit, never by himſelf. i. 175 
Hero: Philoſophick Hero. i. 194, 98. Hero of the black Tribe. 


Heroick Prince: a Character and Story. i. 176, &. 
Heroick Virtue. See Virtue. 
Heroick Sign-Poſt. i. 225 
Heroiſm and Philanthropy. i. 113. Heroiſm in Faith. See 
Volunteer, Faith. 
HexopoTvUs. iii. 247. Cited. iii. 43 
Hierarchy.” i. 86. iii. 48. (See Magi, Prieſt.) I Power in 
Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. It Growth over the Civil 
Magiſtrate. ibid. Acquifition of Lands and conſequent 
Dominion. ibid. Certain Law, Permiſſion, or Indulgence, 
neceſſarily producing this E ict, and fatal to the Civil 
Mag:iftrate. iii. 44, 5, 78, 9. Eftabliſbment of the Hie- 
rarchy over the Monarchy, or State in the Egyptian, Ethio- 
pian, Babylonian Empires. iii. 48, 9. Parallel E fed in 
the Roman. iii. 78, 9, 88, &c. — and 
Catholick Hierarchy : its Growth under the Univerſal 
Roman Monarchy. iii. 90. And afterward; over the 
barbarous Nations. iii. 01. Its Prevalency, Policy, Com- 
frebenſtveneſi, Majefly and Grandeur. ini. 92, &. Af 
fifted Pretenders, Imitators, and Copifts after theſe Origi- 
1 1 N ibid. and 106 
Rory compar'd quit . i. 14 
Hiſtorian. 1. 122, 189. 1 i. 224, 5. See Poet 
Hiſtorical 75uth. See Truth. 
Hiſto of Critichs. i. 240, &c. 
Mr. Hons. i. 88, &c. 94 


Howtx. ii. 205, 221. His Character. i. 208. iii. 32, 334- 


Cited. Iii. 153. Character of his Works. i. 196, &c. 
ul. 32, 153. Father and Prince of Poets. iii. 32. and 
i244: ye when be 19fe, l. 243, de. Revolution made 
by lin. ibid. 

Homerical 


IND EX. 


Homerical Characters or Perſonages. 1. 196, 7, 207, iii, 260, 
Kc. Homer underſtood how to He in Perfection. i. 30h. 
ili. 2bo, Ke. 


Honeſt in the dark. 1 12 
Honelty, its Value. i. 121. Honefly and Harmony rejid; 2 
gether. i. 208. See Virtue, Integrity. 
Honeſty the beſt Policy. i. 132. ii. 20%; 
Honours. See Titles. 
Point of Honour. 11.194, 5 
Auctions or Sales of Honour. 111. 168, 9, 208, 


Hope and Fear in Religion. 11.55, 57, &c. See Future 
"ad and Puniſhment. hate * 
Horace cited, paſſim -Paſſages of Horace - 
i.51. (viz. Sat. v. ver. 97.) in. 202. (Epiſt. vi. lib. i. bi 
iii. 249. (Epiſt. xx. Sat. 1. lib. ii, &c.) Al his Ezifl 
to —_— (lb. 2.) i. 269, 70 
Horace, beſt Genius, and moſt Gentleman-like of Roman 
Poets. 1.328. His Hiſtory, Character. ii. 224. iii. 202, 


248, &, 
Horſe. Hound, Haul, &c. See Beaſt. 
Hobby-Horſe. | 1.217 
Horſeman and Hor ſemanſbip. 1.103 


Hoſpitality : t kind of Virtue. ii. 166. Antient, Hu- 
then. iii. 143, 4. (See Charity, Friendſhip.) Irbyjite 
ble Diſpoſition or Hatred Fd Foreigners, what Sign? ii, 
153. hoſpitality, Engliſh. ni. 152, 


Hot-cockles. 111, 293 
Hound, Horſe. See Beaſt. 

1 Humility, what Virtue, in Religion, and Love. 1. 331,2 

[#1 Humour: Good-Humour, beft Security againſt Ertl 

9 i. 22, 55. Force of Humour in Religion. ili. 95, 98, 10h, 

4 &c. M Humour, Cauſe of Atheiſm. 1.23 

us Good. Humour and Impoſture, Enemys. i. 32. God Is 

16 mour, Proof of Religion. ibid. Of Wit. 74. A nau 

| 1 Lenitive againſt Vice. i. 128. Specifick againſt Superſitin 
WA! and Enthuſiaſm. bid. and | 
| i Humour and Fancy, ill Rule of Taſte. i. 338, &c. iii. 165, K. 0 
| Ill Rule of Good and Il. ibid. and iii. 200, 21 . 
li Humours, as in the Body, ſo in the Mind. "—- b 
5 Hydrophobia, 1,5 1 
1 h Hylomania, ü f 
* Hypocrites. 1.94 | 

g Hypotheſis. See Syſtem. ; - 

| Fantaſiick Hypotheſis. 11. 190. hu. 160 

4 Hypotheſes, Syſtems, deſtroyd, Blown up. ii 

9 Religious Hypotheſes multiply d. Jt, 47, K. 

1 

is 


IN DE X. 


I 


AIL. i. 125. iii. 177. See Gallows. | 
Janus: 2 * of Zealot-Writers. 1.66 
Ideas, ſimple, complex, adequate, Me. 287, 8, 299, &c. 
{See Metaphyſicks.) Compariſon of mere Ideas and arti- 
culate Sounds, equally important. 1.288, 303. Examina- 
tion of our Ideas not pedantick, when? 1.312. True and 
uſeful Compariſon, Proof, and Aſcertainment of Ideas. 


1. 299, &c. 

Ideal World. 11.211 
Ideas innate. i. 49, 354. ii. 43, &c. 412. iii. 36, 214, &c. 
Not innate, of what kind. iii. 164 


Ideas of the World, Pla ſure, Riches, &c. what? i. 301. 
See Opinion, Fancy. 


„ * 


Identity. ii. 3 50, &c. iii. 192, &c. 
Idol; Idol-Notions, Idolaters. 1. 60, 357 
JEPHTHAH. iii. 124 


Teſt : true, falſe. i. 74, 81, 128, 9. See Ridicule. 

Jews, a cloudy People. i. 29, 30, 282. iii. 5 5, &c. 115, 16. 
Sullen, bitter, perſecuting. ibid. Their Character by God 
himfelf. iii. 55. Jewiſh Underſlanding. i. 282, 3. Di 
poſition towards the darker Superſtitions. iii. 124. Jews, 
a choſen People. i. 357. iii. 282. Left to Philoſophy for 
Inſtruction in Virtue. 1.101 

Jewiſh People, originally dependent on the Egyptians. iii. 51, &c. 
Their Rites, Ceremonys, Learning, Science, Manners, how 
far deriv'd thence. ibid. How tenacious and bigotted in 
this reſpect. ibid. Spirit of Perſecution and Religious 
Maſſacre, propagated from hence. ibid. iii. 60, &c. 80, &c. 
86, &. (See Perſecution.) Jewiſh Princes. iii. 116, 24 

Ill, whether really exiflent in the Univerſe. ii. , 10. Abſo- 
lute Ill, what ? li. 20. Relative Ill. ibid. & 21. The 
Appearances of Ill no Argument againſt the Exiſtence of 
a perfect ſovereign Mind. ii. 363, 4 No real Ill in 
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Pings. 11. 364 
Appearance of Ill neceſſary. \ 11.288, 9 
Imitation Poetical. i. 193. See Poet. Works of Imitation, 
how to be regulated. iii. 389, 90 
Imperium in Imperio. 1.114 


Impoſtors, ſpeak the beſt of Human Nature. i. See 
Goodneſs. NE * 


Impoſture arraigr'd. i. 10. Hid under Formality. i. 74. 
Eſſence of Inpeſture. i.11. Impoſture fears not a grave 
Enemy. 1.31. Strangely nix d with Sincerity, Hypocriſy, 
Zeal, and Bigotry. U.324» 5 
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Indian Mufick and Painting. i. 242, 340. Indian P/ 
late Embaſſadors. * os 
Indolence. i. 310, 18, 19. I dangerous Conſequences.” il 


158, Ke. 
Informers. i. 126 
Ingratitude, a negative Vice. lu. 167 


ity not compatible with Good-Breeding. ii. 163. Us. 

natural. ü. 164 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, Deity, &c. See Vol. ii. Treatiſe l. 
& i. 297. Occaſion of this Treatiſe. ii. 5, Kc. 1 


Defenſe. 1. 263, &, 
Inquiry, Freedom of. 1.34 
Inquiſition. i. 20, 186. iii. 103 
Inquiſitors. i. 65. Se Inquiſitor. i. 186 


Inſpiration. i. 7, 45. (See Prophets, Poets.) Irſfiratim a 

Divine Enthufiaſm. i. 53. Atheiftical Inſpiration. iii 

64. True and Falſe, alike in their outward Sympim, 

hi Inſpiration credited, how ? Ui, 40 

Judgment of the Inſpir'd concerning their own Inſpiration, 

iii. 63, 74, 5, 245. See Poets, Sibyls. 

Inſtinct, from Nature. ii. 411, 12. See Ideas. 

Intelligent Being: What contributes moſt to his Happineſ. ii, 

100, 1 

Intereſt governs the World, 2 fol Maxim. i. 115, 11,18. 

Sele Intereft. ii. 80. Rightly and wrong taken. i. 281, 

&c. iti. 302, 4, 5- Unwiſely committed to the care if 

others. iii. 159. How form d. i. 296. Var) d, _ 

ibid, 


True Intereft either aubolly with Honeſty or Villam. i. 131, 
172, &. Judgment of true Intereſt. i. 30), 8. i. 
201 

Diſintereſtedneſi real, if Virtue and Goodneſs be ſuch. 1.93 
OB. ü. 344 123 


ONAH, Prophet. 111. 118, &. 
Jo SEPH, Patriarch, his Education, Character. iü. 57,8 
Jos uv. i. 350, le. 
To VE. 11. 47) $, 203 


Journaliſts: Journal des Savans de Paris. iii. 18, 20. Hiſtoire 

des Ouvrages des Savans. 18. Nouvelles de la Reput- 
lique des Lettres. ibid. Bibliotheque Choiſie. ibid. & 
20. See Bibliotheque Choiſie. 

Irony. 1. 71. See Banter, Raillery. 


Isis. Ws 4 
ISOCRATES. ii. 280 
IrATLIANs, Buffoons. i. 72, 129. Italian Wit and — 

1. 335 


Italian Tafte, the beft in Painting, Muſich, &c. i. 335. 
| Judgment, 
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INDEX. 

Judgment, preliminary Right. i. 12. Previeus Judgment. 

1.54 

Jotian (Emperor) i. 25. iii. 86, &. His Letter to the 
Boſtrens 


ibid. 

UPITER. See JOVE. . 
uſt and Unjuſt acknowleds'd. ü. 420 
Jus TIN, ( Hiſtorian. } 8 iii. 547 
JuvENAL, explain'd. i. 103, &. Cited. i. 70, 106, 126, 
253. Wt. 23, 4» 42, 50, 178, 274 


K. 
Ke (Species ) Union with a Kind. ii. 78. Oppes d by 
Self- Intereſt. ü. 79 

Kings. See Princes, Monarchy, the Great, a Court. 

Knave, natural and civil. i. 109. By what Principle diffe- 
rent from the Saint: or how diftinguiſh'd from the honeſt 
Man. i. 102, 126, 7, 130, 31, 172, 3 

Krave incapable of Enjoyment. i. 130. Betrays himſelf, 
however able. iii. 305 

Knaves in Principle, in Practice. i. 93, 4. Knave, has n0 
Quarrel with Religion. ibid. -Knave, thorow-Fool. 
i. 131, 2. ii. 173. CZealot-Knave. 1. 132, 3. (See 
Zeal.) Court-Knaves. iii. 168, 69, &. KAnaves, 
Friends to Moderation, in what ſenſe. i. 115. Knave 
young, middle-ag'd, old. iii. 178 

Knavery, mere Diſſonance and Diſproportion. i. 207, 8. See 


Knaviſh Indulgence, the Conſequences. 1.121, 130, &c. 172, 
— 11. il. 302, 5. Muaviſb Religion. iii. 125. See 
eligion. 

— i. 20. See Chivalry, Gallantry. 

Enights-Templar, growing to be an Overmateb for the Ma- 

— 1.86. Extirpated. ibid. See Magophony, Hie- 


y. 

Knowledg : fr ft Principle, previous. i. 41, &c. 54, 269, 334 

Knowledg of Men and Things, true Phibſeply,? how learnt. 
\ 1. 122, 3 


L. 
Adys, ſainted, worſhip'd, dei d. i. 273, 331, 2. ii. 
E 195. (See Gallantry, Chivalry.) Engliſh Ladys ſeduc d 
2 ales and Impoſtures. i. 347, &. Type or Prophecy 
of this in our antient Stage-Poet. ibid. See Superſtition, 
Sex, Women. 


mon i. 265 


Land (See Property, Agrarian.) Religious Land. Band. iii. 


44, &c. 
Latitude 


IND E X. 


Latitude of Thought. 111. 207, Ke. 

Latitudinarians. "big 

Laugh ha/f-way. 1.81. Both ways. i. 129. Laugh opp. 

| turn d. iii. 296. (See Ridicule.) Men not t9 be lug 
| out of their Wits. i.g6. Men laugYd out of, and fn 
Religion. iii. 291. Difference in ſeeking what to laugh at, 

| | and what deſerves Laughter. 1128 
'* Laugh, mutual, and in turn. 1.149 
| Laws, Royal Counſellors in our Engliſh Conſtitution. i. 211, 
Guardian-Laws. i. 219. Religion by Law ablifit 

i. 362. iii. 71, 103, 231, 315, 16, 337, 38. (Se Rites 
Myſteries, Revelation.) Heraldry by Law gabi 


* 
* 
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1.362 

Herculean Lacv. ith 
Lazineſs. i. 310. See Indolence. 

Learning: Paſſion for Learning or Science, rark'd with natural 

Aection. 1. 104%; 

Legitimate Work or Piece, in Writing. i. 336. i. 2, 20 

Lxo (St.) 11.91 


Letters. See Epiſtles. 

Leviathan- Hypotheſis. i. 88. See Mr. Homnes. Wolf. 

Liberal Arts. See Arts. Liberal Education. ii. 65. Lila 
and illiberal Service. i. 55, 6; 

Liberty of Criticiſn. iii. 266, 316. See Criticks. 

Liberty civil, philoſophical or moral, perſonated. 11. 252, 5, 
Abuſe of the Notion of Liberty in Morals and Green 
ment. iii. 305, &. Liberty of the Will. 1.178, &. 18. 
&c. Liberty or free Diſpoſition to follow the firſt Mus 
of the Will, is the greateſt Slavery. i. 211. ü. 21 

Liberty Philo/ophical, Moral. ii. 25 2, &c. 432, &c. ii. 20, 

4, 307, K. 
Proteſtant Liberty. See Proteſtant. 


Liberty = (Ses Government, Conſtitution, Engliſh, Britif.) 
Its Patrons, Well-wiſhers. 1.8. Conſequence of its Rit 
and Fall. 1. 219, K. 


Liberty in Converſation. i.75. Falſly cenſur d. 1.10. & 
Wit, Freedom. 

Prejudice againſt Liberty. i. 89. Arts, Sciences, and Firtut, 
its Dependents. 1.64, 72, 96, 220, 21. See Arts, Science, 
Virtue. 

Lifemm——its Value. i. 121, 24, 302. Living well « good Cc 
Living, falſe ſenſe of the Phraſe. i. 124. Living fa, : 
| 


falſe application of the Phraſe. i. 315, 16. ii. 126, 7 
Life ſometimes a Miſery. ii. 141. Over-Love of Lit 
contrary to the Intereſt of a Creature. ü. 141, K 
Future Life : The Belief, of what advantage? ü. bo, . 


Lineage 


IND EX. 
Lineage of Philoſophy and Poetry. i. 239, 40, 253, &c. iii. 132. 


37, &c. 
Livy, the Hiſtorian. ; 1.47, 8 
Logick, of modern Schools. 1. 286, 7, 334, 50, 51 


Looking-glaſs, vocal. i. 171. Magical Pocket-Looking-glaſſes. 
i. 195. Looking-glaſs to the Age. 1.199, 202, 5. Falle 


Looking-glaſs. iii. 296 

Love. (See Charity.) Love of Friends. ii. 238, 9 
Loe of Mankind. 11.241, 2 
Lore of one's Country. iii. 143, &c. Love of Order and Per- 
; fection. 1. 212 


Love imperfe and narrow, generous and equal. iii. 143, &c. 
(See Affection.) Publick Love. i. 37. (See Publick.) Love, 
higheſt, _ li. 211, &. Divine Love. ii. 244, 5. 
Se Enthuſiaſm. 

= Love, dangerous Sophifter. 1.183, 4. Paſſion of Love in the 

| Sexes. i. 176, c. Subject the moſt affecting, in the Paſ- 

fon of Love between the Sexes. ii. 105, 6. Flattery of 
Love. i. 138. Religious Love between the Sexes. iii. 38. 
Love cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, 2 

Self-Love. ii. 58. Its Effect: in Religion. ii. 58, 9. Silly 

reaſoning about Self Love, by pretended Wits. i. go, 118. 

? &c. See Self. 

Religion and Lowe. i.331, 2. Galante Love, and religious 

Charity of a certain kind, compar'd. i. 115 
| Lover, Martyr. See Martyr. 

| Lover ſolitary. i. 174. Story of a Heroick Lower. 1.176, &c. 

Lover's Purſuit and Enjoyment, of what kind. i. 309. See 


l 


| Enjoyment. 

| LuxE (.) cited, commented. lit. 245 
| LuckETIvS. 1.52, 118. iii. 32 
E Luxury. i. 310, 15, 319, &c. ii. 147, &c. iii. 199, 200, 
d Joo $ 
# LycuxGvus, iii. 246 


Ves, judiciouſly compoi'd, teach Truth in the beſt manner. 
| 1.346. Homer perfe in this Science. ibid. and iii. 260, 


: 61, 2 
| Lymphaticks. i. 50, 51. See Fanaticks} Enthuſiaſm, 
5 Lrs 14s, Orator. iii. 280 


M. 
| Mg (in Epick and Dramatick.) 1.359. World a 
: . 


Machine, 1.337 
} Madneſs : real Madman, who ? 1.321, &c. 
g Mactnas. i. 220, 270. iii. 21, 249, 50 
Magi y Perla, Sc. i. 85. Their Power. iii. 48. See Hier- 
: archy, 
4 2 Magi- 
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IND E X. 


Magicians. See Magi. 
Magick, moral. i. 136. Magick of Enthufiaſm. li. 29 
Magiſtrate, his Duty and becoming Part in Religion. i. 10, 16, 
19. ii. 261. ii. 104, Kc. Executioner to the Prieft, when) 
i. 66. iii. 110. A Dreſſer. 1.83. Dreſid in bit toy, 
ibid. See Government, Hierafchy. 
Civil Magiſtrate, inſulted. 1.363. iii. 89. Controu['d, ii 
44. Over-aw'd. iii. 47. Dapos d, ſenten'd. iii. G5, 
Magnificence, true and falſe. 1.139 
Magophony, Perſian. i. 85, &. Ethiopian. iii. 40. Par. 


pean and Chriſtian. i. 85,6 
Mahometiſm. iii. 104. Mahometan Clergy. lt. 233 
Malice, only where Intereſts are ofpos'd. 1.39, 40. Nov in 

the general Mind. nor in mere Nature, ibid, 
Malignity, Paſſion unnatural. 11.16; 


Man: a good, an ill. ii. 21. Formidable, in what ſenſe. ii. qi 
Subject to Nature. ii. 302. Why no Wings. ili. 3oꝛ, j 
Man's Excellency different from that of a Brute. ii. 304, ;, 
Why Man has not the ſame Inſtincts which are in Brut, 
ii. 308, 9. Whether ſociable by Nature. ii. 311, & 
Whether a Man can be accounted a Wolf to a Man. ii. 3s 
Abſurdity of that Saying. ibid. Man's Dignity and lum 


11.425. Different Manners of Men. 11, 420, K. 
Mankind, how corrupt. ü. 198, 201 
Manners : Poetic Manners and Truth. iii. 260, &c. Se Poet 

Truth. 

MarsHAm. Chron. Can. iii. 5 2, Ac. 124 
Martyrdom. i. 26, &c. in. 40,1 


Martyrs for Atheiſm. i. ꝙo. iii. 64— Pro and Con, fir a 
Opinion. iii. 40, 41. Amorous, Heroick, Religious Marty: 


ii. 106. 12.34 


Mask. See Carnival. : 
Maſs. 1. 
Maſſacre. Sze Magophony. 
Maſters in Exerciſes and Philoſophy. i. 191. Maſters in M. 
chanicks. See Mechanicks. | 
Young Maſters of the World. i. 106, 211 
Mathematical Demonſtration in Morals. See Moral. 
Mathematicks. i. 19. Delightful, whence. ii. 10% 5. l. 
ceſſary. i. 289, 90. Modeſt. id 
Matter, Whole and Parts. ii. 368. Not capable of real vis 
plicity. ii. 351, 2. Not conſtitutive of Identity. jo 
Subflance material, immaterial. 1. 35 


Matter and Thought, how mutually affecting er * 
1. 290,7 


ii. 295. f 


Mechanc 


Maximus Tratrvs, cited. 
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IN D EX. 


Mechanicks, Maſters in. ; i. 235 
Mechanick Forms, Beautys. i. 137. See Palaces. 
Mechaniſm—— human. i. 115, 294. Divine. ü. 336, 7 


MED EA. i313 
Meditation Rural-Philoſophical. ii. 344, Kc. 
Meditations pubh/b'd. i. 164. Meditation impoſing, conceited, 

pedantick. i. 164, 5, 343 


Meditation in the praiſe of a Deity, ii. 344, &. Upon the 
Works of Nature. ii. 366, &. Upon the Elements. 11.376, 
&. Upon the Variety of Seaſons and Climates. ii. 383, 
&c. 
Melancholy, a pertinacious and religious Complexion. iii. 67 
Melancholy in Religion, Love. 1.13. Power of Melancholy 
in Religion. iii. 66. Devont Melancholy. 1. 22, 32, 44+ 
iii. 67;8. Treatiſes of Melancholy. iii. 30. Ser Religion, 
Enthuſiaſm. 
Memoirs. i. 163. Meincir-Mriting. i. 200, 224, 346. See 
Miſcellany. 
Memory, mo *Euprnuo ye oy. i. 143 
MENAN DEA. i. 246. iii. 238 
Mental Enjoyment, æuhence. ü. 101, 117, &c. 
Mercenarineſs. i. 126. See Reward. 
Merit in believing. See Belief. 
Mes $14As. iii. 78. Sce Monarchy. 
Metaphor, or Metaphorick Style or Manner. 1. 243, &c. iii. 140 
Metaphyſicks. i. 289, 299, 301. ii. 354. iii. 193, 4 
Metaphyſicks, nece/ary Knowledge of nothing knowable or 
known. | iii. 210, 11 
Metaphyſicians, their Character. 1291 
Metaphyſical Articles of Belief. 1. 306, 7 
Miro. 11. 304. 
Mir rox. i. 276, 358,9 
Mimes. i. 193. iii. 285. See Imitation, Mimickery. 
Mimickery. i. 196. Mimographer. ibid. 
Mind, free. i. 130, ———— Kingdom. iii. 205. Beauty of 
the Mind. 1.137. Value of a Mind. ii. 440. iii. 168, 
205. Its inward Proportion. \ ii. 83 


| Mind : particular Minds prove an Univerſal one. ii. 355 &c 


Univerſal Mind, how provid. 11. 290, 91 


Miniſter of State. i. 37, 192. Miniſters of State concern d 


for their Character and Memory. i. 228. Conduct neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve them. i. 22 5, &. Claim of the People 


over them, i. 227. Dangeraus Concei: of Miniſters and 
Great Men. 


5 1. 229, 30 
liniſters MzcEtxas's. 1.215,16 
Good Miniſter, heww to be valud and judg'd, 1. 23, 4 


Vol. 4, FF Miniſtry: 


7 one ey oo 


INDEX. 


Miniſtry : good Miniſtry in England. iii. 148. The new, . 
old. iii. 208. I and flaviſh Miniſtry, of what conſe 
quence. : ili. 148,9 

Miracles, ſcriptural, traditional. i. 6. Modern. i. 44. iü. 70. 
Chriſtian, Mooriſh, Pagan. i. 345, 47, &. Paſt, preſent. 
ii. 331. The Danger of believing new Miracle, ii. 328, 
&c. Whether Miracles can witneſs for God or |. 
11.331, &. Mere Miracles inſufficient Proof of Divinit, 
or Revelation. ii. 333, 4. ill. 114. Merry Moat, 

i. 123 

Mirrour. See Looking-glaſs. : 

Mifanthropy : aht kind of Paſſion. ii. 165. Sometimes, in 


a manner, national. ii. 166. 1.153 
Miucellanarian Authors, their Policy and Art. iu. 288, q 
M1$SCELLANYS. Vol. iii. p. 1, 2, &. 


Miſcellaneous Memoir, Eſay-Mriting, Style and Manner. ibid, 
and iii. 95, &c. 225, 6. See Eſſay, Memoir. 

Miſcellaneous Collictions, annual. ui. 274 

Mode : Modes of Religion. 1.84 

Model: current Models of Religion. 1.84. Models far Putty 
and Writing. i. 206. See Exemplar. 

Moderatio P///ophical. iii. 37. When in faſhion with tl; 
Lealvts of every Party. iii. 110, 11. Moderation , 
claim'd. | i. 342 

Moderation ir a Writer. 1.166 

Monarch: Grand Monarch now ; and of old in Greece. i. 223 

Monarchy. See Hierarchy. 

Nonarchy anive;/al. i. 216, 17, 220, &c. iii. 23. (See Bar 
barians, 'Tyranny.) Abjolute Monarchy, drfiraftive if 
Arts, Manhood, Reaſon, Senſe. i. 219, &c. 237, &c. ii. 
23, 77, &. World groaning under the Roman Monarch. 
til. 77, 8. Hopes of a Divine Deliverer or Meſſas fron 
hence. ibid. See Emperor, Roman. 8 

Monarchs. 1. 137 

Monoſyllables in files or ftrings. iii. 265. Claſh ar dlutnig 
Rencounter of them in our Language. ibis 

Monſter: Monſtrous Imaginations. i. 60. Menſtrous Oui. 
and Taſte. i. 344, 47, &c. 1.157 

Moon: Enbaſſids from the Moon. Iii. 339. Mom ad 
Planets. il. 373, c. Traveller from the Mun. j. 10h 

Noor : Mooriſh Hero. f i. 34746 

Moor of Venice ( Play. ) -- LID 

Morals: Rule and Diſtin&ion of Revelation. i. 298. Dift 
rence about Morals. i. 70. Morals interwove avith ſuli. 
cal religious Inſtitutions. i. 87. Brought into diſgrace.” l. 0, 


({ S, 10 harity.) New Forgers of Morals. i. 133. 75 
Aid. nl 


Mora 


IN D E X. 


Morals and Government how related. 1. 106, 8. Atrals 
2 to Poetica! Performance. i. 278. See Manners, 
oetick Truth. : 
Morals mathematically demonſtrated. ii. 173, &c. and iii. 194, 
Kc. 212, &c. See Philoſophy. 
Moral Senſe, Riſe of it. ii. 28, &c. 53, &c. Foundation in 
ature. ii. 413, &. Whether it can be perfetly bft in 
any rational Creature. ii. 41, &. Inpair d by W. 
Afedion. ii. 44. Not by Opinion merely. ii. 45. Cor- 
ruption of moral Senſe. ii. 45, 6. Cauſes of this Corruption. 
ii. 46, Kc. Riſe of moral Senſe, antecedent to the Belief 
of a God. | 11.53, 4 
Moral Ingulryt, why out of faſhion. 11.18 
Moral Excellence. i. 39. Moral Venus and Graces. 1. 337, 8. 
Moral Species. See Species. 
Moral, the Word, in Painting, fignifys the Repreſentation of the 
Paſſions. 11.379 
Ne MonatisTs (viz. Treatiſe V. p. 181, &c.) criticixvd. 
iii. 284, &c. 
Moraliſts, ths faſhionable fort. 1.80, 124. See Virtue, Philo- 
ſoph 


Z ophy. Fn 
= Mons Dr.) ii. 65, Kc. 
= Moroſeneſs. 1.23 
= Mosss. i. 356, &. Character and Life. iii. 5 2, 5, 7, 8, 
, 116, 24 
| Mountebanks, modern Prometheus's. ii. 205 
Mountebanks. See Empiricks. 
Mounts. 1.272 


Musk. i. 4, 8. Divins, Orthodox. i. 359. iii. 229. Muſes 


what, in the Heathen Creed. 1.6, 7. Britiſh Muſes. 1.215, 
&, In their Cradle. i. 217, 202, 3. Liſping Speech. 


ibid. Hebby-Horſe and Rattle. ibid. 
Muies, Tutoreſſes. i. 220. PFawourites. i. 224. Chief Recor- 
ders, ibid. 
Muſes dgraded by Epicurus. iii. 32 
Musks perſenating the Paſſions, Virtues, end Vices. i. 313, &c. 
Prefane Miſtreſſes in reſpect of ſacred Letters. 1.358 


Muſick, Barbarian. i. 242. We real, independent on Ca- 
price or Will. i. 353. When beſt relit'd by the Engliſh. 
11.398. See Harmony. 

Muſician, afhan'd of Praiſe from the Unshilfal. i. 42. De- 


: lighted with Examination and Criticiſm. i. 234, 5 
aufician- Legiſlators. 1.237, 8 

| Myſtery makes any Opinion become conſiderable. i. 91. Gives 
rije to Partys, Sets. ibid. 
Mvſterys by Law eftabh/p'd. i. 359, Co. Religious Myſterys. 

1. 361 


i. 
Ff 2 Myitery 


IND E X. 
Myſtery debated. in. 10, 11 


Sacred Myſfterys inviolable avith our Author, and, 47 fuck 
un-nam' d by him. ili. 70, 71 * 


Mytterys the "moſt abſurd, how introdubd into the CL... 
il. 333 
Myſtical Lowe. m. 333.4 


11. 211,23 

Myſticks. ibid. Con ſeguences of their indiſcreet Zeal, 4 

Myſticks. i. 175. See Quietiſts. 

Mythology. i. 359. Mythological or Fabulous Style ef a, 
Bliſſed Saviour. ur 


N. 


Aſtineſs. See Cleanlineſs. 
National Church. i. 17. See Church. 
National Opixion. 
Natural Affection, confiſid. i. 92. See Affection. 
The Natural and Unnatural in Things. iü. 213, K 
Natural Ideas. Sce Ideas, Inſtinct. 
Nature, its Energy. ii. 359, 60. Nature in Man. ii zes 
In Brutes. thid 
Nature's admirable Diſtributien, li. 206, 
State of Nature, imaginary, fantaſtical. i. 109. it 21 
&c. See Society. 
Nature, Divinity avithb Epicurus. iti. 64. See Epicurys 
Peer of Nature in moral Actions and Behavinw. i.q: 
ii. 128. Naturam expellas Furca. iii. 216. Naur il 
not be moch d. i. 354. Has a ſtrong Party «within ur 
ſelves. ibid. Mates repriſals on her Antagoniſts. ib 
Prerogative of Nature. ib. 
NFRO. i. 25, 105. ü 
Nobility, Poliſh-Engliſh. iii. 150. Young Noblemen. i. 103, K 
Young Noblemen, Engliſh. iii. 168, 9, 172, &.216, K 
Noſe : a Neſe ( Diſcernment or Senſe) in Morals, Lift, « 
1.125. (See Senſe, Taſte.) Neſes counted. 1.16 
Novels, faveet natural Pieces, highly in vogue. ii. 194. fl 
See Gallantry, Chivalry. 
Numbers and Proportion. i. 139, 336. Numbers of Life. 1.14 
See Proportion, Beauty. 
Nympholepti. i. 50. See Fanaticks, 


1 


0 


Economy of the Animal Races. ii. 92, &c. 131, & 5% 3 
&c. 318, &C. iii. 220, &c. See Society. 1 
Olympicks, antient, modern. i. 269. Olympick Cant, © 4 
Congre/s of Greece. i 15 J 
| = 4 


INDEX. 


Omnipotence, what ? i. 39, 40. ii. 10, 11, 57, 71, &c. 203, 
359, 60, 64. What not. 1.107. 11.14 

Opinion (/ee Doctrine, Hypotheſis) National, or by Inberi- 
tance. i. 9. ii. 103. Governour, and Govern'd. 1.185. 
Ground of Paſſion, i. 294. &c. Principle of Conduct. 
i. 305, 8. Opinion all in all. ii. 435, 37, Kc. iii. 186, 7, 
196, &c. Freedom in examining our own Opinions, as 
avell as the Opinions of others. 1. 60, 61. Corrupt Opinion, 
Cauſe of Wrong. ii. 32, 3. Opinion and Faſhion, fuppos'd 
meaſure of Virtue and Vice. i. 80, 352,3. 1.417, 18. 
Life regulated by Opinion. ii. 435, &c. 

Oracle. i. 126. Divine Oracles Guardianſhip. 1. 4360. Hea- 
then and Chriſtian Oracles. 11. 330, 31. iii. 232, &c. 

Oration. See Rhetorick, Declamation, Preaching, 

Orator. i. 161. Orators. i. 268 


Order : Principle of Order Univerſal. ii. 362. Love of Order. 


ii. 212. Study and Contemplation of it, a natural Toy, 

Inclination, and Affection in Man. 11.105 

Order and Providence. ii. 276 
Order in Writing. See Style. 

$ Ornament independent, to be cautiouſly employ'd in the Action 

of Hercules. iii. 384. The Emblematick and Hiftorical 

mt to be confounded. iii. 384, 5- n Objetion concerning 

l it anfruer d. iii. 385. Falſe Ornaments to be aveided. 


iii. 390 
& Orthodoxy : caſual, fortunate. iii. 104, &. Orthodox Muſe. 
1 9 
Orthodox, Divine, or Churchman. 11. 10, 11 
; Orthodoxy of the Author. ui. 70, 71, 315 
a Os1xis. 111. 47 
4 Ov1p, cited. 11. 144 
3 

1 of 

Dick. Se Amble. 

1 Pageant of State. i. 204. Court-Pageant. 111. 185 
; Pain and Pleaſure mix'd. \ 11.234, 5 


; Paint. See Fucus. 

Fainter of Hiſtory, to fr his Date. iii. 35 3. Not at liberty to 
mingle Actions of different Dates. ibid. Teft of his Fudg- 
ment. iii. 357. Not to make his Action Theatrical, but 
according to Nature. iii. 368. The ſame Qualifications 


_ neceſſary in him as in à Poet. i. 38 7 
f P unters: Bll Painters compar d with like Poets. i. 225, 6. 
Painter put ta bis ef. i. 204, 5 
tf Ff z Painters: 
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Painters ; Raphael. i 338. iii. 230. Carache, 1.378 
Painters after the Life. iii. 294. Face-Paintert. i. Me 
Painting and Painters. i. 142, &c. Maſter- "Wes 
j. 197, 206, 227. Battel-Painter. i 202. See Arg: 
Statuary. ; 

Painting. Falſe ſaſte in Painting. 1.338. True Taſte boy 
gain d. 1.338, 9. Digrity, Severity, Auſterity of the tt. 
1.340, &. Style in Painting. ii. 186. Simplicity and 
Unity of Style and Cohuring. 1.143, 4, 341, 2. _ Unit 
and Truth of Deſign. The "Fegyveroy. ibid. and z; 
Greatneſs. 1.144. Anliint Maſters. i. 144, 340, i, 
Falſe Taſte and Corruption of the Art, whence. ibid. Gr 
reſgue Painting. iii. 6. Intoſture in Painting. iii. 230, 
Pretended Heavenly Style, and Divine Hand di. 
ibid. The Progreſs Painting is like to make in England 

11. 399 

Painting of Hiſtory, the Regulation of it. li. 349 

Palaces and their Ornaments. 1.139. iii. 173, 184, &. &. 
Beauty. 

PALESTINE, the Country: its Superſtitions. iii. 124. &. 
Syria, Jew. 

PAN. i. 15, 16. Panick Fear. ibid. Panick Rage er js 
lar Fury. ibid. Religious Panick. ibid. and iii. bb, 69. 
Panick Fear for the Church. iii. 83, &. Panic Lal 

ibid. & 69. 1.43,4 

Panegyricks the <vorſt of Satires. i. 226. Panegyricks, Engliſh 
i. 266, &: Panegyrick Games. i. 269. Herculean Lan, 
or Club-Method in Panegyrick. i. 267. Panegyricks widens, 


Ui. 274 
Parables, dull. meaning to amuſe, 1.63 
PARACELSUS. i. 267 


Paraſites. i. 35. See Sycophants, 

Pan is, Judgment of, hew diſtinguiſb from that of Herts 
1 359 

Parody. i. 198, 246. See Comedy. 
Parterre. See Palace. 
Paſſion : Genealogy of the Paſſions. i. 116, 295. Study of tt 
Paſſions. i. 295, 97. iii.31. Belle Paſſion. i. 5. I. 
roick Paſſion of the Dexout. i. 19. OEconany of i 
Paſſions. 11.92, &c. See OEconomy. N 
Paſſion to ſtrong or too weak. 1 
Human and weak Paſſims deiff*d. i. 38. ii. 256. ii. zeb. 
Paſſion, how the Change of it may be expreſs d in a dh 
113. 355» 
Patch-work. Eh 
Patent : Letters-Patent. 11. 53 


Patentces for Authorſhip. 1.33 3. Io Religion, — 
44 Y 


4 


IN DS 
Patria : Non ille, &c. i. 123. Dulce & Decorum. 1. 102 


The aword wanting in our Language. iti. 149 
Patriot. i. 101, 2. Bought and fold. iii. 170, &. Patriots of 
the Soil. iii. 150 
Patrons, modern. 1.229, 68, 304 


Paut (S.) his Character. i. 30. iii. 74, 75, 83, &. Style. 
iii. 83, &c. 337. Cited. 1.26, 102, 281. iii. 238, 45 
St. Paul allows to the Heathen their own Prophets. iii. 238. 


Cites their Poets with Honour. ibid. 
Pedagogue. i. 72, 3. See Tutor, Pedant. 
Pedant baited. iii. 14 
pedant and Pupil. 1.64, 122, 3 


pedant. See Pedagogue, Zealat, Scholaſtick, Univerſity. 


| Pedantry a Milftone. 1.67. Pedantry in Converſation. i. 70 


Pedantry oppos'd to true Knowwledg. 1.122, 3 
Pencil, Sacred, or Heawen-gnided. iii. 230. Sce Painting. 
Penmen, Gladiatorian. iii. 12 
People, naturally good Fudges of the Poet. 1.278. Alſo of 
Architecture, Painting, &C. iii. 402, 3 
Perſection, of Vortmanſbip. 1.332, 37 


Peripatetick Philoſophy. Genius. i. 256. Author de Mundo. 
11.214. iii. 263, 4 


+ Perſecution. ii. 35. iii. 115. Jr Arcadia. 1.21. Unknown to 


the polite Heathen-World. ii. 166. iii. 154, 5- Gow begun. 
1.25. 111.60, 86, Kc. See Egypt, Jews. 

Romiſh Perſecution, of any other the moſt tolerable, and of 
beft Grace and Countenance. 111.93, 4, 103, 6 


# Perſecution of Features, Airs, Complexions, Miens. 1.84 
| PERSIAN Empire and Hierarchy. iii. 48. See Hierarchy. 

| PERSIUS. i. 162, 170, 71, 89, 315, 30. iii. 158, 312, 13 
Perſpective, the Rules of it revers'd in Sculpture. 111.380 
Perſuaſion, Goddeſs. i. 237, &. Mother of Muſick, Poetry and 


other Arts. ibid. Siſter to Liberty. ibid. Men perſuade 


| themſelves into whatever Opinions. 11. 310 
* PETRONIUS, cited. 1.192 
| Petulancy : avanton Miſchievouſneſs unnatural. 11 164 


| Phanomena in Scripture. i. 282. Mora{ Phænamena. ibid. 


| Phallico. 1.250. See Farce. 


; Phenix-Se#, , 
artis. i. 249 
| Philologiſts. i. 241, 46. ii. 295 
| Philoſophers, ſavage. 1.90, 94, 350, &c. See Clown. Moral 
* Philiſophers of a modern fort, more ignorant and corrupt 
* than the mere Vulgar. i. 132, 352. 1.204, 5- Run a 
5 Tall gathering. 1.350 


Ff4 Philo- 
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Philoſophers, their Original and Riſe. 1. 240. Pofterior 1 
Birth to Poets, Muſicians, Criticks, Sophiſts. ibid. iii. 1; 36 
7. Philoſophers th emfelves, Criticks of a double kind. i. 24 
&c. Philoſophers, their antient Schools di Hel d. > 7 

Philoſophers ard ir 6 -Garden. 11.9, 11, &. 

Philoſophy-madern. i. 122, &c. iii. 308. Antient, i. 18, 
122, 3. lane hen 1. 43, 364. Maſterſs;p in Lift 
and Manners. iii. 159. Its State and Liberty in the ar- 
tient World. i. 18. Philoſophical Speculations imucert 
1.96. See Hypotheſis, Doctrine. 

Philoſophy, <uhere confin'd now-a-days. 1. 333. ii. 184. hi 
Study incumbent on every Man. 1. 322 &c. ii. 438, Ke. 
Philoſophy ſpeculative and practical. i. 292, &. Vii 
or ſolid. 1.297, &. Guide to Virtue in all Religin, 
1. 101, 2. Balance ei ——— 1.18, Phil, 
Sep Fudg of Religion. 1.29 Of ber-ſclf, end 
of every thing. beſides. ibid. . re Fe I's 298, 
99. Philoſophy appeal” d to by i. 285 Standard ur 
HAiraſure of Trujt, Friendſhip and Meri? in Men. ibid. 
Kc. Genuine and falſe Fruits. 1. 286, 7. La 
Mixture or Conjuntticn of Philoſophy avitb Religun. wm. 

61, 76, 7. Monſtrous ue and Product of this Lain. 

ii. 79, &c. 86, & 

Dry Phil:fophy. iii. 191. Vocal Philoſophy. i. 287. li! 
Philoſophy. See Idea. 

Lineage of Philoſophy and Poetry. (See Lineage.) Pit 


Sophy of the N uods. 1. 48 
Phylician, in. 181 
Phyſicians in the Body-Poſitick. I. 14, 10 


Phyfologitts. See Metaphy ſicians. : 
Piece (A. ori, Treatiſe ) legitimate, illegitimate. 1. 336. 2 


PILATE (Pontius.) I. 242 
Planets: /ee Moon. Planetary Syſtem. 11. 10, 370, & 
Plate, EN! baſs 'd avith Satyrs, Fauns, &c. 74 'oper to acomer 

the F: eure of Pleaſure. iu. 350 
PLATO. 1.54. iii. 77, 247, $0. Cited. 1.574 
Platoniſts „ latter fort. 1.18 


Plays ( Theatric, al) how frequented. i. 265, Set Comedy, 
Tragedy, Theatre. Plays (wulgar ) fee Foot: ball, Ho: 
cockles. 

Pleaſing Senſertions. i. 123, 4315 

Pleaſure : achether our Good.” i. 308. ii. 226, &c. iii. 200, & 
All Pleaſure not to be reckou'd as Good. ii. 229, 9% 
Enjoyments of” Reaſon, not really comprehended in tht Arm 
of Pleaſure. ii. 232, 3. Pleaſure no Rule of God. 1.3% 
339, 40. Pleaſures of the Mind greater than tix hn 


INDEX. 


Pedj. ii. 99, 100. Senſual Pleaſure, a the propereſt 
Judg of it. i. 102, 3. Senſual Pleaſures dependent on 
fecial and natural Afﬀettion. ii. 126, &c. Diftaſteful, 
inconflant, and inſupportable qwithout it. ii. 129, 30. 
Unnatural Pleaſure in general, its Effefts. ii. 168, 9. 
Pleaſure ( Luxury) ii. 147, 8. See Luxury. 


Under/tanding in Pleaſure. i. 140. Rule and Order in 


Plafare. ibid. 


Men of Pleaſure, forc d to acknowledg Virtue. i. 140. See 


Poets. 


| Pleaſure, ſollicites Hercules in oppoſition to Virtue. iii. 350. 1 


frſt heard. iii. 352. Her Figure to be drawn filent. iii. 


369. Her Poſture and Ornament. lll. 370, 71 
Prix cited. i. 144. 111.280 
Plum: Cant-word among rich Knaves. 1.130 
PLUTARCH. i. 334. Cited. i. 41, 54. iii. 126, 27, &c. 

280 
Pneumatophobia. iii. 64 


Poem Heroick, Epick. (See Homer.) i. 356, &c. iii. 259, 


&. Not to be model'd on Holy Writ. i. 356, &c. 


Poet: Character of a Poet and Poetry from Strabo. 1. 208, 


252. Poet, ſecond Maker. i. 207. Poet, Herald of Fame. 
i. 225. I Poets worſe than ill Painters. i. 225, 6 


Poets preferable to moſt Philoſophers. i. 122. iii. 307, 8. 


lee inſtructive than Hiſtorians. i. 346. Morality 
of Poets. i. 137. iii. 308, 9. Poets acknowledg Virtue. i. 
136, 7. Strongeſt Party on Virtues fide. © i. 316, 17 


| Poets, Enthuſiaſts. 1. 4, Kc. iii. 66, 232. Friends to Reve- 


lation. i. 4, &. French Poets. 1. 218. Modern Poets 
or poetical Writers affected, and falſe in their Draughts or 
Imitations. i. 204. iii. 289, &. Conceited, combin'd. 
Ui. 273, &. Hijudicious. i. 207 Impotent. ibid. 
Engliſh Poets, of @ preceding Age. i. 275, 6. Of the 
preſent. iii. 276, &c. 


Audience forms the Poet. i. 264. Poet, how far of ne- 


ceffity a Philoſopher, and true to Virtue and Morals. i. 
\ 278. iii. 282 


cal Imitation, i. 193, &. Poetical Truth, See Truth. 


| Foetick Science. i. 141, &c. 


Poetry: 
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Poetry : (See Muſes.) Lineage of Poetry and Phibſpby, 
(Lee Lineage.) Sacred Wit and Poetry. iii. 118. Indife. 
rent Poetry, deteftable. iti. 283. Art of Poetry (an Eng. 


liſh Poem. ) 11. 281 
Poetry Epick or Dramatick, incompatible with ortludhr Dirt. 
nity. i. 356, &, 
Point, Gingle or Pun. i. 335 
Points of Wit. ili. 55 5 
Point of Honour. ii. 194, 5. See Gallantry, Duel. 
Poiſon to Reaſon. i. 9! 
Policy, Britiſh and Dutch : Turkiſh and French, i. $ 
Politeneſs, owing to _ i. 64, 72, 96. (See Libery,) 
Flux and Reflux of Politeneſs. 1.271, 2 
Politicians. 1. 188,9 
Politicks, part of Moral i. u. 18g, ; 
Polytheilt : Definition. | U. 11 


Hope (Clement XI.) iii. 241. See Gregorius, Leo. 

Popery. See Rome, Church, Prieſt, Maſs. 

Poſt-way of Writers. See Writers, Correctneſs. 

Power, Balance of. 1.94, 9; 

Praiſe of the Deity. 1.41, &. Qualifications for ſuch Pra, 
ibid. Value of Praiſe or Glory from the Iynorant. tid. 
Value of forc d Praiſe or Applauſe. ibid. True Praiſe bry 
learnt. ibi. 

Preaching. i. 70, 73, 4, 134, 166. iii. 97, 8, 287. Elgar 
and groſs. ili. 112, 13. Faſhionable and unfaſhimath. 
ibid. Sclemn, melancholy. i. 134. PFariouſly bum, 
N high and lv. iii. 130. See Declaration 

ulpit. 

8 ii. 307, 412. See Anticipation. 

Prefaces, Dedications, &c. i. 200, 231, 304. ili. 27. Pr 
face become a word to fienify Excuſe. 1. 329, 59 

Prelate. i. 6. See Biſhop. 

Pre- ſenſation. See Pre- conception. 

Preſs : Printing-Pre/s. i. 305. See Printer. 

Prieſts, conſecrated by the Magiſtrate. i. 362. ii. 337 
Their Faction, Sedition, a> Engagement of Mankind n 
their Quarrelt. iii. 51, 59, 60, 80, 86, &c. 342. Ther 
Lowe of Blud. i. 28. Propagation and Increaſe of lt 
Prieſthood : Manner and Conſequence. iii. 44, Kc. Mi 
of the Ægyptian and Aſiatick Priel adi; and Dife 
rence from the European, or that of Greece or Rome. 
iii. 43, 49. See Hierarchy. ; 

Prince: ſee Abſolute. Story of an Heroick Prince. i. 176, it 

Princes, uſe the plural Style, whence, i, 210, &c. = 

s. 1. 21%, 

Prince)? 


INDEX. | 


Princely : ſee Royal. 3 
. Principle : 2 univerſally active Principle. ii. 364, 5 
8 Printer. iii. 16. See Bookſeller, Amanuenſis. : 
$1 Printing, free. 1. 305, 6 
vi- PRO DñICVUsS. 11. 253 
cc, PROMETHEUS, fvetical Solation of the Phenomenon of It x. 
3 ii. 192, 201, 2 
bi | Putt a Prometheus. 1. 207 
Proof. See Criterion, Teſt. = 
9! Prophet, the name allow'd to Heathens. ui. 238 
50 Prophets, paſſive Organs. i. 28. Modern Prophets. i. 46, 
y.) | &c. Compar'd with antient. ibid. 
4 Prophecy catching. i. 45. The evil as well as the good 
59 | Spirit. ibid. W.1 16 
1 Prophecy or Prophet-errant, proceſſional, ſaltunt. iii. 117. 
11 Naked Prophecy. ibid. 
Property, Dominion faunded in. Wi. 49 
Proportion, and Symmetry founded in Nature; not in Opinion or 
| * Fancy. i.353. See Symmetry, Architecture. 
05 Proteſtant Authors. iti. 18 
ae Proteſtant Liberty. iii. 235, 6, 319, 330, &c. 
2 Publick. i. 37. See Conſtitution. 
my © Publick A/ſemblys. See Aſſemblys. 
id, # Pulpit. i. 31. ii. 255, 265, 287. See ing. 
art | Puniſhments and Rewards, of what uſe in the State. i. 126. 
al. ü. 63. 4. Ir Familys. ii. 65. In Religion. ii. 65, 6 
2 Puns: ſee Univerſity, Point. 
308, © > Pupil: fee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 
Puppets, ix Dialkguc. iii. 292. See Dialogue. 
Puppet · how. i. 28, 9 
Pr tPrxxno, Prax HONIST. ü. 355. iii. 194, 212. See 
5 GSeeptick. 
Praxkus. i. 325, 6 
FrrussokAs. iii. 77, 127, 203 
Pytlagorean Se. i. 18 
. Eytüan Cd i. 126.—Prepbeteſi: ſee Sibyl. 
R Ly 
[ber | Q. . 
' UEEN Elizabeth. iii. 150 
hb Quibble. See Pun, Point. 
0 | ii. 38, 92 
Oe, 
R. 
. Aillery, ſober Uſe of it. i. 128. Defenſoue Raillery. i. 
anc 62. Oppoſition to Banter. i. 67 ii. 225, C 
N fort and ref d. i. 63, 5. iii. 225. (fee Ridcte 
el: ck Raillery. 9 
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IND EX. 


Raillery affeed by grave Doors. i. 65. iii. 291, 6 
Raillery. ibid. {See Burleſque.) Spirit of Railly « 
prevalent in certain Converſations. i. 95, Why carry 
into the Extreme. i. 72. Nothing proof againſt Rail 


but what is honeſt and juſt. * 
Rake, @ better Character than that of certain grave 4 
thoughtful Gentlemen. Ui. 302 
Reader courteous, uncourteous. i. 303.4 


Reading, ang Choice and Manner. i. 341, &. Muliyl. 
city of Reading. 1.342, 3. Tast reading. ibid. df. 
ing. i. 344. Polite Reading and Converſe, chief ugh. 
fications in a Character. 1.364. Gothick and bartarg 
Reading. 1. 344, &. 

Realiſt in Morality. ii. 265, | 


' Reaſon, its Nouriſoment, Health. i. 69, &c. Its Ard, 


Poiſon. 1.91. Reaſon Correctriæ of the Fancys, ke. i, 
322, &c. - Intendant, Miſtreſs, Houſe-keeper. ibid. Ri 
fon quitted : for what Reaſon? When? Hru? jj, 
299, &c. Reaſon confin'd: what ect? 1. 71,77 
Reaſoning : Habit of Reaſoning alone can make a Ria, 
i. 69, 71,7 
Records: Recorders, Compilers, Regiſters in ſacred New 
i. 360. iii. 231, &, Rul d by Law. ibid. 
Rehearſal ¶ Comedy.) i. 259. iü. 277, $1 
Religion, Virtue, how allyd, founded, deriv'd, maintain 
See Treatiſe IV. wiz. The Inquiry, forff of Vol i. 
Religion: à publick Leading, or National Church. i. 17, 
Religion by Law ęſtabliſbd. i. 362. iii. 71. (Se lay, 
Differences in Religion. i. 79. (See Modes, Models.) Rel 
gious Antipathy. i. 18. ii. 96. iii. 40, 60, 80, 257. N. 
ligious Paſſion. iii. 35, 6. Different Aſpect of Religin, 
according to the Views or Alpes of Divinity. iu. 30 
Power of Fancy or Imagination in Religion. iii. 68. Ret 
gion confider'd as a Paſſion. ii. 88, 9. Its Influence. i 
1. Religion antient-Grecian. iii. 126, &c. Roman, 
gyptian, Syrian. iii. 41, 2. Where firſt it grewas 
ſociable. ii. 387, 8. Religion cruel Enemy to Virus, h 
aubat means. ii. 256. Region liberal, illibrral. ii. 27 
73. Knavih Religim. 1. 126, 7, 132, 3. iii. 125, &. 
True Foundation of Religion. ii. 269, 70. Religion be 
trayd. ii. 279. Owver-laid. i. 7. Exbilarotion 9 
Religion. iii. 95, 123. Different Faces or Repre/entatins 
of Religion, auith what defign. iii. 130, 31 Uni) 

in Religion, See Uniformity. 8 
Reliſh, fal/e, fatal to Painting and the ther At m3 
Reſignation, devout, falle. v.53 
Reſolution ; /e Will. | Naur 


IN DE X. 


jrement, agrecable, neceſſary. 11.223, 4 
— Py by Morals. 1. 298. What previous and an- 
tecedent. i. 39. ii. 333, 4. See Authority. bs 
Revolution, the late happy one. i. 216. 1. 151 
Revolution in the World and Nature. ii. 20, 214, 15, 367, 

380, 81. Jn our-ſelves, i. 284, 5. ii. 236, 350. See 
Self. 

Rewards and Puniſhments, of what uſe in the State. ii. 63, 
64. In Familys. ii. 65. Jn Religion. ii. 65, 6, 273 

Future Rewards and Puniſhments : wrong inforcement. 1. 

97, 8. ii. 69. Virtue for Reward, not abort h 3 
ing. ibid. 

kind moſt diſerw d, when unſought. i. 100. No Goodneſs or 
Virtue in Nature, if no Motive beſides Reward. i. 98. A 
Knave not the leſs fuch, when Reward and Puniſhment 
alme make him honeſt in outward Behaviour. 1. 125, &c. 
171, &. Conſciouſneſs, only Reward of Friendſhip. i. 100. 
See Mercenarineſs, Diſintereſtedneſs. 

Rhetoricians. iii. 140 

Rhetorick : ſce Declamation, Preaching. 

Rhetorick, in what part of a Diſcourſe its greateſt Energy 
ſhou'd be employ'd. iii. 353 

Rhythmus: falſe and true. i. 217, 18. ii. 263, 4 

Ridicule, its Rule, Meaſure, Teſt. i. 11, 12. (See Teſt.) Ap- 
peal to Ridicule. i. 61. Afﬀetation of it by Pedants. i. 65. 
See Banter. 

Ridicule ridiculous, when half-way, lame, or leaning to one 
fide. 1.81. Injudicious and impoſing, when far flrain'd, 
and beyond its fixe. i. 83. &c. Nonſenſical, when rais'd 


rom Contrarys, 1.129 
Nothing ridiculous, but what is deformd. i. 128. Virtue 
nt capable of being ridicul d. ibid. & 129 


Right and Wrong. ii. 33, 44 Jn Nature, not from Opinion, 
Will, or Law. ii. 35. See Opinion, Virtue. 


Rites or Rituals by Lato eftabliſt'd. i. 360 
Rites, Ceremonys, Habits, Proceſſions, Pamp, their uſe and effect 
in Religion, \ iii. 91, 2 
Roc kx, Sir Roger. itt. 276 
Roman Eloquence, corrupted. Ui. 22, 3 
Roman Monarchy. See Monarchy. 
Roman Empire, Riſe and Fall. 1. 219, &c. 
Roman Emperors. iii. 41, 78, 90, 242. (See Cæſars) Roman 
Warthys. 1. 267, 8 


Romance: fe Novel. | 
Romans eld, rais'd from Barbarity by Greece. i. 223, 269, 


270, 72. Ther gradual Refinement. i. 25 1. Growth of 
Heathen Religion under the Romans. : iii. 41 


I Roms 
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Roms old. 1.219, 21. iii. 234 Rome medery, i. 328 
iii. 91, 3, 235. See or Court of Rome, iii, 21.1 
Royal Preceptor. i. 214. See Prince. : 


Royal P upils . i. 06 . 
Rule. {See Law.) Rule of Diſpatch. "77 
Ruſticks. i. 190 


Acrifice human. ii. 35. Familiar to the Inbabitony 9 
the Paleſtine. iii. 124. (See Abraham, Jephtha,* 
Sacrifice of Forms, Natures. See Subordination. 
Sadducee. I, 57 
Saint on what terms ? iii. 127. Female Saints, iii if 


Saint-Prote&rices. L an 
Saint-Errantry. 1 * 
SALOMON Britiſh. L 214 
Salvation: ſee Saving. 

Saracen's Head. 1.362 
Satirs, Roman: their Origin. 1.258, 9. See Atellan, be 

cennin. 

Satir, Engliſh. i. 266. Spirit of Satir. iü. 109 
Satirick and Comick Genius, Style. i. 258, &, 
Satiriſts, true to Virtue. i. 141. iii. 23. See Poet. 
Savage: ſee Goth. 

Savages. i. 90, 04 


Savageneſs, Zrroad whence. i. 96. See Barbarians. 
Saving 7 Souls, i. 19. —7 Complexion, i. 
Saur. i. 45. 1.116, 17 
Scandal. 1.26 
Scene, of the Story of Hercules, to be laid in the Cum. 
iii. 376. To have nothing in it to call the Eye off from tt 
Subjer. i. 377 
Sceptical Converſation. i. 68, 9, 78, K. 
Scepticiſm, Support to Reaſon. ibid. See Reaſon. 
Scepticiſm, faſhionable fort. ii. 206. Defence of Serpticm 
iii. 71, &. Partial Scepticiſm cauſe of Vice and N, 
i. $1. (See Thinking.) 
Scepticiſm, Remedy againſt the Dog matical Spirit. i. 95. S 
tical Wit, Apology. 1.90 
Scepticiſm of a Reverend Divine. „ . 68 
Scepticks, the Advantages of their Philfophy. ii. 206, 7 
Sceptick, perſonated. ili. 295. Modern Scepticks dogmatitt 
ii. 230, 31. Real Sceptich. ibid. & 236, 7. Chiu. 
Scaptict. iii. 72. See Academy, Pyrrho. 


P 
Scholar and Gentleman. i. 333, &. Schular, illriad 1.34: 
True Scholar, or Man wwell-read, reads few Author: : l 
305 
Scholallick 


INDE X. 
ccholaſtick. i. 67. (See Style.) Seholaftick Brood. ili. 80. 


Scholaftick Weapons. iii. 296 
School: inferior Schools of Arts and Exerciſes, teach Truth 
and Nature better than ſome higher. i. 333, &C. 


Sciences in general. i. 289, 90. Moch Science. i. 287. Science 
of Articulation. ibid. Science : ſee Art. IF 
Scripture, Judgment of. 1. 146, 7. ——— Criticiſm. iii. 
72, 3. Scripture Sacred and Profane, iii. 231, &c. 
Sacred Hiſtory, Characters, Scripture, ſubje# to human 
Criticiſm, Philoſophy, and Rules of Art. i. 147. ii. 268, 
69, 333. iii. 229, &. Scripture interpolated, ſuppreſs'd, 
controverted, manag d. iii. 320, &c. 330, &. (See 
Fathers of the Church.) Variety of Readings, con- 
troverted Paſſages, Books, Copys, Catalogues. ili. 322, 3, 


326, 7 

E Scripture, fragil, volatil. iii. 234 
* SCYTHIAN. See Goth, Anacharſis. 

Sea: Sea to drink, iii. 207, 8 


Secular, See Arm. 

Sedition, See Faction. 

Self: 4 Man when himſelf ; when not himfelf. i. 324, 75 
(See Revolution, Identity.) What makes a Man himſelf. 
li. 253, 4. (Self Love. See Love.) True Self-Love de- 
bende on Knowledg of Self. i. 121, 282, &. Self- Know 
ledg. i. 170. iii. 189, 192, &c. 

Seliſhneb. i. 115, 117, &c. ii. 23, 291. Deffructive of Self- 
Enjoyment. i. 3 15. iii. 302. Improv'd by certain Philo/o- 
phers. i. 124, c. Polly of the Endeavour. 11.128 

dell Inſpection. i. 196. Acknowledgment of a better Self. i. 281. 
Self-Reverence. i. 171, &c. Self- Abaſement. 1. 331, 2. 
iü. 125, &c. See Sycophants, Intereſt, 

SENECA, his Character, Genius, Style. iii. 22, &c. 

Senſations. See Pleaſure, Pain. 

denſe impair'd. ii. 32. Senſe in Morals, Life. i. 132. iii. 
204, 5. See Taſte, Noſe. 

Common Senſe, various Signification. 1.78, &. Common 


Senſe, honeſt Senſe. \ 1.132. 111.204, 5 
Senſe, egui vocal, in Painting, to be avoided in the Story of 
ercules. iii. 370 

Senſus Communis interpreted. 1. 103, &c. 


Sermon, Law of. ii. 282. See Preaching. 
_ = Love, Women. 
air. Sex, ſeduc'd by Tales, Impoſtures. i. 347, c. Inclin'd 
to monſtrous Loves, according to our antient Poet. ibid. 
(See Superſtition, Ladys.) en by appearance of Sub- 
mien and Tenderneſs. iii. 115. Expoſition of the Modeſty 
of 
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INDEX. 
F the Sex in barbarous Nations. i. 27 3» 4. Bitter Cu. 
duct of the more polite. ibid. Prerogatives of the Fair ger 
1.194. Writings. ii. 194, 5- Wl. 254. Taſte ond th. 


mour. 1. 271, 73. iii. 166, 256 
SExTus EMPIRICUS cited. i. h 
Shepherds: ſee Arcadia. 

S1BYrL. i. 46. iii. 232. Sibylline Scripture, iii. 227, 232, 
Sight, 'fongle, fimple. Td *"Evouvon]ev. l. 143 
Silence, to be diſtindtſy characterix d in the Figure of Herculs, 


during the Contention. ti. 363 
Simplicity: ſee Style. 

Sinner againſt Good-Breeding. i. 166. Againſt Granny, 

ibid, 

Sins. 3. 166. in. 135 

Slavery: Court-Slavery. 1.139. ii. 116, 17. iii. 168, &, 

208, 9. Slavery of Vice. iii. 307, &c. 311. Cari 

Principles and Spirit. int. 148, 168, 251, 2, zob, zie, 

ke, 


Smithfield. 1. 23 
Social Animals. ii. 220, 21 
Social Enjoyment : ſee Enjoyment. 

Social Afe#ion : fee Affection. 

Society ( ſce Tribe, Government) Early State and Punt 
Society. i. 236. Natural Growth of a Society, ur Na 
tional Community. 1.110, 11. Principle of Stet, . 
tural, i. 107, &. Prov'd from Sedition, War. 1.11, 
13. From the greateſt Oppoſers of this Principle. i. %, 
9o, 92. From its force in ill, as well as in good Paſun. 
. 16. Society in Nature; not from Art or Compact. i. ich 
(Sie Nature.) 


Religious Orders, or Societys. I 114 
SOCRATES. 1.31, 254. iii. 214, 244. Ste Raillery. 

Chartze Socraticz, i. 192, Ke. 203,6 
Socraticks : their Characters. i. 254, &. 
Soil. Climate, Region. ili. 146, K. 

Patrints of the Soil. iu. 150 


Solemnity : Follys and Amuſements become ſolemn. i. $1. & 
Gravity, Impoſture. 
Soliloquy, /r Treatiſe of, viz. Vol. i. p. 153. 


Solitude, &c. 1. 174 il. 223, K. 
dotox. I. 2 
DOPHOCLES. 1 244 


Sophiſts once honourable, and of higheſt Dignit;. 1.240. & 
phiſts Language-Maſters. iii. 140. Firſt Teachers of Phi 
Pix. ili. 137. Sophiftry. i. 74. See Impoſture. 


N.! 


IN D EX. 


1 dot: Sottifomeſs. i. 309, 10 
, Soul: two Souls in Man. 1.184, 5 
- Sounds articulate. i. 288, 303 
6 Space, Vacuum. 1. 3O1. Space, Plenitude, Subſtance, Mode, 
7 Matter, Immateriality. See Metaphylicks. 
| Species: ntereft of a Species. ii. 16. A whole Species, /ub- 

2 | ſervient to ſome other. ii. 18. Species of Fair. i. 139, 41. 
5 1 (See Fair, Beauty, Decorum.) Moral Species or Appearan- 
6 ces, overbearing all other. 11. 100. iii. 33, &c. 
% | Spedters. i. 60. in. 299 
. SPENCER, de Legibus Heb. ili. 55, 6 
: Spider. Fu FUN F — 3 
- Spirits: t of others. 1. 5 4 mmf" our un. ibid. 
1 ; Fear of Girits, in an odd ſenſe. Ste Pneumatophobia. 
7 ü Animal Spirits confin d. i. 71 
wo & Spleen. i. 20. Ohjecled to Criticks and Satirifls, iii. 108, 9 
jp Stage of the World. il. 184 
N Gage, Engliſh. i. 271, 75, 6. iii. 255, 6, 289, 90. Ses 
a Drama. 
2 Stage allow/d to inſtruct as well as the Pulpit. i. 361. iii. 255 
a Standard of Manners, Breeding, Gentility. iii. 179, &c. Stand- 

; ard of Wit, Engliſh. i. 265. iii. 272, &. Standard of 
| 8 moral Refitude. 1. 107, 298, 353. iii. 303, 4 
4 = Statuary, Lys1ppus. 1. 227 
x & Statuary and Statuarys. See Painters, 
* $ Statuary, avith other Arts and Letters, defiroy'd by antient 
wy | Biſhops of Rome and Greece. iti. 239, &c. 
by | Statute againſt Criticiſm. iti. 269, 278, 9 
” | Statute of Mortmain, and Repeal, among the Antients. iii. 45, 
* 49, 50, 79. See Hierarchy. 

| Statutes. See Laws. 
hy Storys (Oli Wives.) i.6. Told up and drwn. i. 37 

Stork. iii. 80 
ob STRABO cited. i. 208, 252. ili. 153 
— Styles and Manners of auriting, the ſeveral kinds. i. 242, &c. 
: | 255, &. Didacti ve, Preceptive Style. i. 25. in. 285. 
x | Scholaflich, Pedantick. i. 256, &c. Ni. 141. Metaphorick. 
* 1.242, 3. iii. 140, 261, 2,337. Methodich. i. 256, &c. 

| Simple, ibid. and iii. 21, 2, 141, &c. Sublime. i. 256, &c. 
5 | 276. iii.285. Cee Sublime, Comick, Tragick, Farce, 

 DBombaſt, 

2 $ Heavenly Style in Painting. iii.e20. See Painting, Painter. 
75 ; Style of our bleſſed Saviour. 11.122, 3 
1 | Engliſh Style in Proſe and Verſe. iii. 264, Ec. 276, &C. 


Gouty Feints, Darning-Work, &c. iii. 264, 5. Diſcord, 
Diſſnance. ibid. See Monoſyllables, 


N. | Vol. z. | Gg Subjects, 
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Subjects, Multiplication of them in a Piece perploxes the Ore. 
nance of a Wark. fü. 383 
Sublime. ili. 149 
Sublime in ſpeaking. i. 8, 335. Falſ and True. i. 241, &. 
(Cee Bombaſt.) Sublime of Characters. i. 336. Of 
Actions. iii. 34. Sublime in Things. See Beauty, Ad. 


miration. 
Subordination neceſſary in Nature. ii. 214, le. 
What requir'd to make it perfect. > ofts 
. . 
Succeſſion: Church- Succeſſion. i. 360. iii. 335 


Succeſſion of Vit and Humour. 1. 25 3, &c. See Lineage d 
Genealogy. 

Superſtition. ii. 166. (See Enthuſiaſm, Prieſt, Miracle, Ma. 
gi, EG Vr, Hierarchy, Tales.) Diforexce burn 
Superſtition and Enthufiaſm. iii. 39. Anli-ſuperſiitiz 


Paſſion, or Counter-Enthufiaſm. i. 88, Ke. in. 64, ; 
Superſtition, Far. i. 295. iii. 65 Superſiition the n . 
flaving and worſt of Vices. I. 30; 
Female Superſtition. 1.348, 9. iii. 48. See Ladys. 
Picture or Character of Superſtition. 111. 125, K. 


Superſtition deftrufive of Moral ReFitude. ii. 40, Kc. Th 
Superſtitiuus are willing Atheiſts. i. 126, 28. Unutk: 1 


believe as they defire. ibid 
Quantity of Superſtition anſwers to the number tf riligim 
Dealers. i. 46, K. 
Supineneſs, proper for the Figure of Pleaſure. ll 351 
Surgeons, ſpiritual. | 11.95, 10h 
Surgery in Politicks and Religion. 1.16, 17. ili. 106. ue 


Surgery. 1. 156, K 

SWEDEN. See DENMARK. 

Sycophants in Religion. i. 35. iii. 125, &c. See Pegg 
Flattery. 

Symbol. See Teſt, Creed, Watch-word. 

Symmetry. 1.353. iii. 263. Read. iii. 168, 180. Le Beat, 
Decorum. 

Synods. i. 360, K 

SYRIA: its Religion. iii. 41, 2. See Paleſtine, Jens, & 


gypt. 

* LY Fool by Methed and Syſtem. i. 290. Set ly 
theſis. 

Syſtems impos'd by Authority. 1 

Syſtem of the World. ii. 287. Particular Syſtems, «rl i 
fongle Parts united in one Syftem, 11; 19, K. . 
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2 
Ablature, ſpecifically diſtinguiſb' d. iii. 347, 8. The Deſign 


1 of it jhou'd be immediately apparent. iii. 378 
8 Tacitus did. 11.53, 4, 253 
Tail: Works or Pieces without Mead or Tail. See Works. 
Aale: its Uſe, upon occaſion. 11. 202, 3 
ales: Love of Tales and monſtrous Storys; its Affinity with 
E the Paſſion of Superſtition. i. 348, 9. Tremendous Tale- 
4 telkers. ibid. 
= Talkers. i. 167 
ara. See Goth. 

g Tartar-Notion. 1.86 
. 


Taſte: Explanation of a right Taſte in Manners, Morals, 
Government. iii. 163, &. Je Wit and Ingenuity, how 
raibd and improv d. 1.239, &c. 250, &. A Taſte in 
Morals, Life. i. 35 5. iii. 176, &. (See Senſe, Noe.) 
Moral Taſte ar Senſe, how acquir d. 11. 401 

Taſte in inward Beauty and Characters, founded in Nature. 

i. 336. 111.303 

True Jae or Judgment in Life, how gain'd. i. 338, 9. 
Lies in our own pover. iii. 186 
Virtuolo-Taſte. 1.135 
Ruin of Jaſte from Mulfplicity of Reading. 1. 342, &c. 
Tafte barbarix d. 1.344 
Reformation of Taſte, great Wark. i. 354 
Gud Taſte in the polite World. iii. 154, &c. 
TAYLOR, Biſop, cited. i. 99, 100. iii. 40, 41, 318, Kc. 


* 


ITemper, the truly divine. 1. 37. Beſt or worſt in Man. 15 . 
at makes a good Temper. ii. 114, 15, 17. The fte 
5 Temper for Judgment. 16 32, 3 
Temperance: how valuable. ii. 248, &. Set in oppoſition 10 
* Avarice and Ambition. 1.251, 2 
res i. 334. iii. 184, 263 
Lena Incognita. 1. 344. iii. 210 
1 _— Tefts, Problems, &c. i. O, 61. See Symbol, 
f reed. 

W cl. of Ridicule. 1. 11, 30, 31, 61. 


G ravity, 


(Lee Criterion.) Teſt of 


1.74 


elimony, human, 1.45, 148. ii. 331. Divine. ii. 333, 4 


eater, See Stage - Play. 
elim : how it tends to promote Virtue. ii. 71, 2. Compar'd 
in that reſpe# with Atheiſm. ii. 72, &. Theiſm to what 
pas d. ii. 200. Faith of Theiſm. ii. 35 8 
eit: the Belief of a perfect Theift, ii. 11. Theiſts, nominal, 
ral, 11. 267, &C. 
Theogony, 


63 2 
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Theogony, Theology, Heathen and Chriftian. i. 359, &c. S. 
Divinity. 

Theology. 1.359 

Thinking : Free-Thirking. iii. 297, &c. Free-Thinkers. ibid. 
Holf-Thinkers, a ſorry Species. iii. 300. Diſhmeſty a 
Hef bought. iii. 297, &. Unaer-thinking, or Nut. 
thinking, its Nature, Canſe and Conſequences. iii. 301, &, 
See Scepticiſm. 


Thorns 2 Grapes ngt from Thorns. i. 786 
Thought, <vhether able to produce Matter. Ii. 206, * 
THUCYDIDES. ili. 247 
T1BERIUS. i. 10; 
T1LLOTSON ( Archbiop) cited. I. 320, Kr. 


Time, Points of ; the Jud ment of Hercules capable of bing 
dixided into three. ili. 350. The proper Circumſtance: if 


cach. iii. 35 1. Ohections againſt a fourth. hid 
Time, a flust, may be expreſs. d by enigmaticel Dri, 
Ut. zzz 

Tire men. i. 
itle of 4 Hort, li deteraii'd. 11. 20, 
Titles. i. 203, 4 
Toilette, a Ceneral's. lit. 186 


"Toleration, {Sre Perſecution, Liberty) en and en hat 
account off9i'd. iii. 110,11. Nen admit'd and mum 
mended. ibid. Sec Charity. 

Top (Chili's Tep) i. 187. Works aithout Tep or Bottom. lu 


Works. | | 
Tragedy, Genius of. i. 218, 19. (Ste Euripides] Prir n 
Comedy. i. 244, &c. iii. 140, 4 


Tragedy, modern : Lowe and Honour.. i. 276. (Se Pay 
Theater.) Engliſh Tragedy. iii. 61, 2. Moral and Fir 


of Tragedy. i. 317, 18. i. 509 
Tragi-Comedy. = 
Tragick Aſpedt of certain Divines. 1. 66,7 
TRAJAN. 1 220 
Traveller, or Travel-Writer in form. 1.346, 7. Him! 

certain travelling Gentlemen. 111.99, K 
Treachery : Negative Vice. 1.167 


Treatiſe. See Piece. 

Trial. See Proof, Criterion, Teſt. 

Tribe: Formation of a Clan or Tribe. i. 110, 11. Of fire 
Tribes, mixt Colonys, &c. ibid. and 236, K 

Truſtee. See Guardian. J 

Truth cars all Lights. i. 11, 30, 31, 61 . Ridicul, 4 Lit 
or Criterion to Truth. 1.61. Truth injur'd by e 


Diſcovery. i. 62. Face of Truth ſuffers by Mains, 1.875 
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Truth (dee Beauty) powerful. i. 4. Principal even in Fable 
and Fifion. ibid. Poetick Truth. i. 142, &c. 193, &c. 
336, 77354, 5+ iii. 180, &c. 259, &c. 282. Plaſtick 
or Graphical Truth. i. 146. * 11.181. Hiſtorical, Criti- 
cal, Moral, Philoſophical and Religious Truth. ibid. and 
iii. 181, Kc. (See Revelation, Hiſtory.) Magna, & 
prævalebit. . 

Truth of Work. i. 261, &. Truth Adkiont. ibid. Verum 
atque Decens. iii. 162. Strength of Perception no fure 
Ground of Truth. iii. 68 

Troth, Hiflorical, to give way to Poetick or Probable in 
Painting. acts Hua iii. 372, 3» 5 

Truth, Poetick, pre es Prognoſtication. ii. 354 

Turks. i. * Tesla Policy, adeſtructive of Letters. 

i. 226. ii. 235 

Turn. See Viciſſitude. 

Tutor. See Pedagogue. 

Tutor and Pupil. i. 211. The Age not to be tutor d. i. 67 

Tyranny. i. 107. Worfipd. i. 219. See Abſolute, Arbitra- 


ry, Force. a 
Tyros iz Philoſophy. 8 i. 37 
Ndermining or- ſapping Method in Wit and Philophy. 


iii. 134 

Underſtanding and Eyes fitted to fo much Light, and no 
more. 1.62. Plot of Mankind againſt their own Under- 
anding. iii. 101, &c. 


: Uni ormity in Religion, hopeful Project. i. 19. How practi- 
& 


cabl 
| Unity in the Univerſe. 
E Univerſe. 
| Univerſity-W72. i. 64. See Pedant. 


ii. 89, 90, 103, 4» 6, 318, 19, 343 


x PTE 
ii. 212. iii. 224 


© Univerlity-Learning. ii. 286, 298, 334, &c. Univerſity-Chatr. 
5 ii. 258. iii. 287 
* Modern Univerſitys not very fortunate in the Education of 
J Voutb, i. 333. &c. 
Urbanity \ i. 7 

| V. 

d Anity. i. 206 
s VarroO 


a ini. 234, 280 
# VExvs: che Venus, Venuſtum, or Grace in Things. i. 138, 
# 337. See Decorum. Every one a VENUS. 1.138, 9 
Vice: Artifice of Vice. i. 174. Vice in Opinion. ii. 34,5. 

| Cauſes of Vice. ii. 40. +Dleft effential Part of Vice. ii. 97,8 
[ Vice. See Slavery. 


# Vicifitude ; Larv of Diſcourſe and Conver ſation. 


1.70, 76 


| View. 
1 


IND E X. 


View. See Sight. 

VII SIX. 1. 46, 7. ii. 223, 343. iii. 224 

Virtue, Honeſty, and Fuſtice in Nature; mt from Will . 
Law, 1.109, 353. Nothing to do with Faſhing o- 
Vogue. ibid. and ii. 35. Independent of Opinion, ant 
above the World. i. 262. Virtue, the Truth and Sm. 
metry of Manners. See Symmetry, Muſick, Harmony, 
Proportion. 

Beauty of Virtue. i. 140 

Virtue, Faſhion and Name only in the Senſe of ſome faſhionabl, 
Moralifts. i. 80, 92, 124, &C. 352. — L/ a Fuer, 
by being conteſted than betray'd. i. 96, 7. Over. laid k, 
its Nurſes. ibid. Under-prop'd. ibid. Forfeited. ii 34. 
Trial of Virtue. ii. 36, 7. Degrees of Virtue. ii 38, 9. 
Cauſes of Virtue. ii. 40. Firtue degraded and dd. i. 
254, 5- See Religion. 

Virtue made mercenary. 1.97. Heroick Virtue. i. 101 

Virtue and Morals demonſtrated. See in Vol. II. Treatiſe, 

and in Vol. III. pag. 194, &. 

Virtue incopable of being ridicul d. i. 128, 9. See ſeſt, Rail- 
lery, Ridicule. 

Virtue, her Figure in the Piece. iii. 364. To be drawn ſand. 
ing. iii. 362. How habited. iii. 363. Her proper Att 
tude. iii. 364. Her Palace not to be inſerted. iii. 377 

Virtuoſi. iii. 156, &c. 182. 11. 183, 394. Mack-Virtuhs, 7 


Pedant of the kind. i. 341. iii. 156,7 
Virtuoſi and Philgſophers compar'd. ut. 156, &. 
Virtuoſo-Loc ers. i. 137, 185, 6. ii. 183, 394 
Virtuoſo-Paſſton. i. 184 


Virtuoſo- 7e. See Taſte. 

Virtuoſoſhip, 4 fep towards Virtue, i. 333. iii. 161. Science 
of Virtuojo, and that of Virtue, almoſt the ſame. 1.333 

Viſionarys : See Fanaticks. 


ViTrkvuvivs. iu. 18 
Volunteer in Faith. i. 6. In Moral. i. 104 
Voss1vus (Is.) de Viribus Rhythmi. iu. 263 


W. : 
XTJAR: Paſſim of Heroick Spirits, why? 1.112, 13. 
England Scat of War, whence fear'd. iii. 148.9 
Watch-maker. 1. 29 
Watch-word in Divinity. ul. 60 
Whitehall, auhen to be rebuilt, a noble & ubjef for Architedut. 
ii. 400, 401 
Whole. A Whole and Parts. i. 143, 207. ii. 284. ii. 250. 
The WHOL E, a Sy/tem compleat. it. 286, 7. i. 34 
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Will, Freedom of. i. 185. Reſolution and Will, a Nele of 
Wax. ibid. Top or Foot-ball. i. 1879. Vill inſur'd, af- 
certaia'd. ibid. Readineſs to obey the firſt Motion of Will, 
is Impotence and Slavery. ii. 231 

Will and Power no Rule of Good or Fuft. 1.107, 124. See 
Arbitrary. 

Will (Tftament) Power and Practice of the Prieſthood, in 


making Peoples Wills. 111. 79, 88 
Wiſdom, in permitting Folly. i. 13, 14+ Wiſdom as well as 
Charity begins at home. i. 189 
Wiſe-men of Greece. i.89 


Wit: mere or foeer Wit. iii. 2, 3. Manneriy Wit can hurt no 
=> Cauſe. i. 96. Orthodox Wit. iii. 291. Lay-Wit. 
ibid. Bottom of Wit enlarg'd. iii. 4. Lineage of Wit. 

See Lineage. 
Separate Provinces of Wit and Wiſdom. iii. 6. Generation 
end Succeſſion of our National and Modern Wit. iii. 269, 
&c 


Freedom of Wit, a Cure to falſe Wit. i. 19, 64. Liberty of 
Wit. i.69. See Liberty, Freedom. 

Liberty of Wit and Trade parallel. i. 69. Falſe Wit, how 

_ i. 74. Men frighted, not laughbd out of their 

its, 1. 

Wit and Humour, See "Treatiſe II. viz. Vol. I. pag. 59, 

&c. and 111.97, &c. 

Wits or Poets, Offipring of. iii. 274. Wits by Patent. ibid. 

Stratagem of affetted Wits. 111. 300 

Witches. 1.148 


| VWalf: Sill; Compariſon of Man and Wolves. 1.88, 93, 118. 


1.4320 
Women, Ser Sex, Lady. b 
Women Spectators, Tudges of Combats, Duels, Amphitheatrical 
Speftacles, Maſculine Games. i. 272, &c. ii.195. TFudges 
of the State, and Poetical Performance. i. 271, &. Har- 
tery of their Tafte by Poets. i.271, 76. iii. 259, 60 
uly Women auen by Preachers. i. 348, 9. Forſake courteous 
Knights for black Enchanters. ibid. Follow the Hero of a 


black Tribe. ibid. 
Women who live by Proſtitution. 11.128 
Wonder, Wonderment. i. 144, Kc. ii. 324, &. See Admi- 
ration. 
Work. (Cee Piece.) Truth of Wark. 1. 261, &c. 


Works without Head or Tail, Beginning or End. i. 145, 6. 
in. 8, 25. What contributes to the Perfection of a Wark. 
ii. 186 

Workman. See Artiſan. 


World, iii. 33. See Univerſe, Worſhi 
orihip, 


INDEX. 


Worſhip, witions. 1 5 
Worth and Baſeneſs acknow-ledg'd. ji. 420, 1 


Wreſtler. 1 10 


Writer. See Author. 
Antient Writer de Mundo. ili. 263, 4 
Fuſft Writer, an able Traveller, or Horſeman. iii 26, J, 
dern Writers: their Foundation, Polity, State, Myfters. ij, 
2, 3, &c. 272, &c. See-Jaw of modern Writer;, jj. 26 
Fal au. ibid, 
Writings : See Memoir, Eſſay, Miſcellany. 
Writing: Faſhionable Model of Writing. iii. 25. Ser Core. 
neſs, Incorrectneſs, Critick, Penmen. 
o_ Right and Wrong, what. ii. 31, &. der Right, 
Irtue. 


X. 
ENOCRATES. i. 252,3 
XENOPHON. i. 334. iii. 248. His Commentary, 
i. 224. His Genius, Character, Style. i. 254, 5. iti. 20 


N 2. 
Eal and Knavery. 1.132, 3. ü. 325. iii. 125. In. 

- f dent Zeal. u. 63 
„Compound of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. iii. 39. Of 
fenſtve and Defenſive. iii. 82, 3, 6, &c. Cee Bigotry, 
Perſecution. 

Amorous Zeal. li, 33 
Zealots, bear no raillery. i. 60. Pretend ta railly others. i. 61, 
Cybaracter of modern Zrakets. iü. 218, 19 
Zealot-Writer;, their Grimace- i. 65, 6. Pidbure. ibid. 

Aſectation of Pleaſantry and Humour. ibid. and iii. 291, 
Character of a Zealot Author. i. 67. os” "+. 
lit. 64, . 

Zealous Charity for the Converſion of our Neighbour, how far 


ſuſpicious. Ii. 107, 8, 110, 11 
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